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AN HISTORIC GHURCH DOOMED 10 DESTRUCTION 


The Congregation of over 1,100 people at the Easter Sunday Service 
at the Montgomery Church in Tobago, in the West Indies, little 
thought that the old Church might have collapsed on their heads, 
with serious consequences. 

Such was the verdict of the Surveyor, who has condemned the 
building as unsafe. 

Built 123 years ago this Church was named after John Montgomery, 
the first Missionary to the Island, who was the father of the wel 
known poet and hymn writer. 

The Church must be rebuilt—to perpetuate the memory of a 
pioneer of missionary endeavour, and to ensure that our West Indian 
Brethren have a safe and worthy edifice in which to worship. 


£1,000 and more is urgently needed 


Please help by sending a Gift to: 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy Schoo! of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a Western training centre for the preparation of missionaries 
to co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘ younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in the 
atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for the 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study 
in Phonetics, Anthropology, the History and Techniques of Missions, and the | 
Literary, Social, and Religious backgrounds of Africa, China, India, Japan. Latin 
America, and Muslim countries. Through the affiliated Schools of the Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, and the Ha: tford School 
of Religious Education, courses may be hs in all Theological and . ‘edagogical 
subjects, Sociology, Psychology, and Philosophy. There is an adequa\' Library 
with many special collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. c: Ph.D. 


varnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book seat upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., Provident, 
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THE BIBLE CHURCHMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
- 96 VICTORIA STREET LONDON, S.W.1 














SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL 
and AFRICAN STUDIES 


University of London, W.C.1 
Telephones: MUSEUM 2023-4-5 


ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN 
LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 
The School provides instruction 
in most Asiatic and African 
languages and the cultures re- 
lating thereto in the following 
nine departments : 

India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
S.E. Asia and the Islands 


Far East 

Near and Middle East 
Africa 

Phonetics and Linguistics 


Cultural Anthropology 
Courses may be provided for the 
linguistic training of missionaries. 
Facilities are available for advanced 
research. 





HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
ALIGARH, INDIA 


A Research Centre and Training School 
for workers among Muslims, with English 
and Urdu as Mediums of Instruction. 


Summer Extension Courses in 1950 were 
given from May-August as follows: 
For N. India—Iin Landour, Mussoorie. 
For Pakistan—In Murree, Pakistan. 
For S. India —In Kodaikanal and in 
Bangalore. 


Winter courses of study in Aligarh will 


cover the field of Arabic grammar, the 
use of theological terms, and assigned 
readings in Muslim history, literature, 
and religious beliefs. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in theological colleges 
by special request. 


Address Secretary— 
HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL, 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA. 














The 
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Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society 
1. Trains Doctors for Missionary Service by 
giving 
(a) Annual Bursaries up to £65 
(b) Practical Training in its Home Mission to 


ical Students who are training for 
Mission Work Overseas. 


it has supplied 350 Doctors to all the leading 
Missionary Societies— 
London Missionary Society —- ~ 
Church Missionary Society - 
Church of Scotland oes 
Presbyterian Church of England 
Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
Baptist Missionary Society —- 
Methodist Missionary Society — 
China Inland Mission - - 
E.M.M.S. Hospitals - 
Other Societies - - - 


PF 26.4 
Tet £9 Be 
Cte et 63745 


2. Maintains a Hospital 
(a) in Nazareth of 72 Beds 
(b) in Damascus of 80 Beds. 
THE E.M.M.S. IS 
Every Medical Mission’s Servant. 


Will YOU serve by giving your Life-work, your 


money and your Prayers. 
Information from, and subscriptions to— 
A. M. KERR, M.B., Gh.B., 


56 George Square, Edinburgh, 8. 

















ON THE HOME FIELD 
EQUIPMENT FOR WORKERS 


GOD MAKES HISTORY 2/6 

. ——._By HORACE CLEAVER, B.D. 
A book which deals with the Old Testa- 
ment, and shows how God still speaks 
to us through these incomparable stories 
of the past. 


LET’S READ THE GOSPELS 2/6 
By W. Jj. DOIDGE, B.A., B.D. 
Twelve studies for the non-specialist 
teacher or Youth Leader who wants to 
understand the message of the Gospels. 


WHAT A CHRISTIAN BELIEVES AND 
WHY 4/6 
By C. F. HUNTER, B.A. 


A new and revised edition of this book 
which every youth worker should possess. 


Le Nn AE RA DOTTIE SS 


YOUTH CLUB EVANGELISM 1/6 # 


By DOUGLAS HUBERY 


An invaluable guide for those who would 
learn how to make Club work serve the 
highest ends. 


Apply to 


The Methodist Youth Department 


LUDGATE CIRCUS HOUSE 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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IRAL treatment for Schistosomiasis 


The advantages of ‘Nilodin’ are such that it promises to become the 
drug of choice in the treatment of Schistosoma hematobium infestation. 
Clinical trials in S. ‘mansoni, S. japonicum and S. intercalatum infestations are 
proceeding. 


* HIGH CURE RATE HAS BEEN OBTAINED* 

%* HAMATURIA CEASES WITHIN 48 HOURS 

%* COURSE OF TREATMENT ONLY 3 TO 6 DAYS 

* HOSPITALISATION UNNECESSARY 

%* PATIENTS RAPIDLY RENDERED NON-INFECTIVE 

* LOW TOXICITY 

%* MASS TREATMENT OF COMMUNITIES POSSIBLE FOR THE FIRST TIME 
%* EFFECTIVE ORALLY 


The compound is issued as compressed products, in bottles of 30 for individual 
treatment and 500 for mass treatment. *Lancet, 1949, i, 344 


NILODIN 


1-DIETHYLAMINOETHYLAMINO-4-METHYLTHIOXANTHONE HYDROCHLORIDE 





Further information available from :— 


E CN ro WELLCOME & CO. (The Wellcome Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 
























THE ASIATIC REVIEW 


HE articles in the Asiatic Ravizw are written by 

trained observers, with long experience of the problems 
they discuss, and accustomed to present their facts in an 
unbiassed manner. Their names are an index of experts 
on the subjects which they treat. The reader has the advantage 
of the best materials being placed before him, and can draw 
his own conclusions. 


Indian affairs are discussed with great authority, and this 
_ section includes the proceedings of the East India Association. 


The Times. Literary Supplement says: ‘In no other periodical 
can there be found so many expressions of opinion by well- 
known people on Indian questions.’ 


The study of Far Eastern problems has for a long time been' 
a regular feature of the Asiatic Revisw. Recent con- 
tributors include : Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, O. M. Green, 
the Bishop of Hong-kong, Wang Hsiao-Lai, Yun Chen and 
Peter Hume. 


Events in Malaya, Burma, Thailand, French Indo-China, Ceylon, 
and the Near and Middle East are discussed by A. F. Thavenot, 
E.,W. Hutchinson, Miss Whittingham Jones, F. J. Goulding, 
Sir Geoffrey Cator, Sir Lewis Fermor, and André Surmer. 


On the Netherlands Indies contributions by the following have 
appeared recently : J. S. Furnivall, and Dr H. J. van Mook. 





54 How to obtain THE ASIATIC REVIEW £] 


(61st year of Publication.) Published Quarterly. 
(January, April, July, October.) 


Please use this SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM. 


per issue Per anaum 


To East & West Ltp., 
3 Victoria Street, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 


Please send ‘Tue Asiatic Revizw’ for Twelve Months, beginning 


Date 





with to 








for which I enclose equivalent of £1. (One Pound sterling.) 
(Please write full name and address distinctly.) 
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TO THE MISSION FIELD 


TRAINING OF ‘STUDENTS over 52,000 have gone forth 
from this oldest and largest Bible School, with over 2,000 active 
missionaries on the field to-day. They serve in 92 countries for 
180 mission boards. Thousands more serve in home mission work. 
Soon Missionary Technical Specialists, skilled in aviation, radio 
communications and photography, will be serving missionaries and _ 
mission boards on a dozen foreign fronts. Moody is the only school 
offering this specialised training. 


GOSPEL FILMS Combating atheism and communism, these ‘reel’ 
missionaries are active in the Chinese, French, Dutch, Mandarin, 
Swedish and Japanese languages, and many others. 


COLPORTAGE Paper soldiers by the millions, in the form of tracts, 
gospel booklets and Scripture portions, are marching into many 
foreign lands. For the most part these are printed on the field. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL Hundreds of missionaries, in 


many parts of the world, are studying through the Institute ‘ Mail 
Bag’ school. Foundation courses; advanced courses, and special 
courses are all specially designed for particular needs and for a 
closer walk with God through intelligent application of Scripture 
knowledge. Excellent for class study with native converts. ’ 


For further information, address : 

MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 

820 N. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS U.S.A. 
‘For 65 Years a GROWING Testimony’ 








ABOUT WHITE ANTS.......-. 


About 1500 different sorts of white ants are known, and 
most of them live mainly on cellulose— which means wood! 


a ~ 


76 
wood treated with ae ATLAS *A 
: y UNIVERSAL-— Dip or brush for 


positive protection against White 
Ants, Borers, Rot and Fungi. 
Paint or polish over treated wood. 
No odour. No fire-risk. 


ECONOMICAL — Highly con- 
centrated—saves carriage. When 
diluted for use—goes further and 
costs less. 


PERMANENT — Cannot wash- 
out or evaporate. Combines with 
the fibres, toughens the timber 
and makes it fire-resistant. For 
permanent protection. 


Atlas Preservative Co. Ltd. Jpsést- one — 
Erith, Kent, England. 
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THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERNATIONAL (FOUNDED 1874) INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


Fee. seventy-seven years this Society has been providing for the 

spiritual, social and physical needs of sufferers from leprosy, and of 
their children. It is the largest and oldest missionary organization 
engaged in this Christian task, and its work is carried on in co-opera- 
tion with the missionaries of 34 Protestant missionary societies at over 
100 stations in 19 different countries. 


In 1949 its ordinary expenditure was £181,780. 


The Mission endeavours to make of this work a practical demon- 
stration of the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to meet men’s 
need at every point. On the medical side the new Sulphone drugs are 
yielding promising results but their cost makes a larger income 
necessary if they are to be made more generally available. In the 
directly spiritual work there is a wide open opportunity of bringing 
to despairing men the treasures and the hope of the Gospel of the 
Resurrection. 






GIFTS for the maintenance and extension 
of the work will be gratefully received. 
General Secretary: 
A. DONALD MILLER, 7 BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
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LEBANON HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL & NERVOUS DISORDERS 
Asfuriyeh, nr. Beirut 


On August 6th, 1950 this Hospital— 
founded by a Swiss missionary— 
celebrated 50 years of unbroken 
work, under the Turks, the French and 
the Lebanese Republic. Some 14,000 
men and women havenow beentreated. 

The present 385 patients represent 
12 nations and 13 religious faiths. 
There is a constant coming and going, 
as they return home after treatment, 
more than half of them cured or 
relieved. Some suffering from de- 
ression and acute disorder have 
Seiad greatly from modern elec- 
trical and insulin treatment. There 
is a very active occupational therapy 
department, and the Sunday service 
is also popular and largely attended. 
Advice and treatment at an out-patient 
clinic in Beirut have proved a boon to 
many afflicted with early mental and 
nervous troubles. 





The Hospital consists of 25 main 
houses, on a spacious estate on the 
foothills of Mt. Lebanon, overlooking 
the Mediterranean. Its doors are open 
to any in need, whatever their race 
or station. Private and Government 
patients are received. A number of 
destitute and homeless patients remain 
indefinitely, without payment. 





Asfuriyeh is the only centre in the 
Middle East for psychiatric teaching 
of doctors and nurses. The Medical 
Director is Associate Professor of 
Mental Diseases at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, and regular clinical 
instruction is given in the Hospital 
wards. A three-year course for 
Lebanese nurses was started in 1948. 
Much new work is opening out. 


Gifts and Legacies will be most 
gratefully received by the 
LEBANON HOSPITAL COMMITTEE 
Drayton House, Gordon Street, W.C.1 


(Report on application) 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 





at 
Modest 
Expense 


FREE OF 
PURCHASE TAX 


UNDER THE PERSONAL 
EXPORT SCHEME 


a 1896 we opened our Ludgate Hill 

branch, and it was to this shop that 
the missionary societies and the big City 
commercial concerns turned for tropical 
kit when they sent their staff overseas. 

We have equipped men and women sent 
out by the Church Missionary Society, the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa and 
the China Inland Mission for the past 
fifty years and more. We now can say 
that we really do know our job; we know 
what is actually needed, what is a welcome 
comfort and what is a not-too-extravagant 
luxury in many strange corners of the globe 
where we shall never venture ourselves. 

Mr Baler is in charge of our tropical 
outfitting department and he will be able 
to help you to make the best of your 
allowance for clothing, particularly as he 
has a close knowledge of the personal 
export scheme and knows well what 
economies can be made by delivery to a 
ship or "plane, or by shipping overseas to 
your ultimate destination. 


Isaae 


Walton’s 


105 Ludgate Hill, London, E.CA 


and at 
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RAZIL is larger than the Unite 
States of America—a va 
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and mountain, great rivers and busy 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1950 


: purpose of our annual Survey is to record events in the 

life of the Church, to indicate problems, whether peculiar 
to one country or common to several, to endeavour to reveal 
pressures in the field of evangelism and to indicate measures adopted 
to meet them. 

The reality of war has cast a deep shadow over the year 1950. 
But though developments in the areas concerned have immobilized 
much practical Christian activity and have caused destruction of 
life and property, they have afforded a graphic reminder of the 
spiritual foundations of the Christian Church and have thrown into 
relief the ultimate values of faith by which a Christian community 
is called to live. 

The challenge to concern for refugees has extended from Central 
Europe and the Near East to cover Korea as well; and the pre- 
occupation with the destitute, recorded in certain sections of this 
Survey, exemplifies the basic motive of Christian witness to com- 
passion for those who suffer. 

Constitutional reform continues, in a number of countries, to 

rovide the context in which much Christian service is undertaken. 
hile it forms no part of the Church’s duty to assist in the 
smooth-running operation of the political machine, the opportunity 
increasingly presents itself, in many of the areas surveyed, to 
demonstrate the part that a strong and dedicated Christian Church 
can play in a country’s progress towards autonomy and in the forma- 
tion of a sober and responsible leadership. 

We claim, moreover, to discern a progressively co-operative 
approach to a common task and we ac points at which the 
impact of the Church, through its oecumenical channels, has 
decisively influenced international deliberations. 

We are greatly indebted to missionaries and board secretaries 
who have shared with us their experiences of the past year and their 
plans for the future. 
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THE FAR EAST 


JAPAN 


T= year has been marked in Japan by increasing pressure for 
the resumption of full participation in world affairs and for 
the removal of foreign control. Though the housing shortage remains 
acute and much poverty prevails, observers record improvement in 
living conditions and in the mood of the people as a whole. Advance 
towards further economic stability has brought with it eagerness to 
recover international markets; and the stronger, more united front 
achieved in the Trade Unions, including the provisional formation 
of a General Council of Trade Unions, has done much, it is reported, 
to counterbalance the influence of minority and reactionary groups 
within this vital element in Japanese life. The question of the signa- 
ture of a peace treaty, while not widely concerning the rank-and-file 
of the people, continues to preoccupy thoughtful and responsible 
circles; and the statement issued by fifty academic leaders, with its 
insistence on the inclusion of all the Allied Powers as signatories to 
any such treaty, indicates an extreme awareness of a delicate and 
problematic situation. The problem became no easier of solution 
with the opening of hostilities in Korea and the exposure of the 
Far East as a whole to yet more inflammable conditions. The central 
position occupied by Japan, moreover, in the whole strategy of 
defence in the Far East has evoked apprehension in Christian circles 
as to the effect of the possible establishment of fortified bases within 
its territory. Though Japan has written demilitarization into its 
constitution and is making headway in the direction of eliminating 
the spirit of militarism, the country is not yet free from influences 
widek would revive undesirable elements from the old régime. 

The elections to the House of Councillors (the upper house of 
the Diet), which confirmed the Government party in power, 
increased the Socialist strength and decreased the Communist, and 
in which two out of ten Christian candidates secured seats, gives a 
general indication of the political barometer. Communism, none thé 
less, though not extensive in influence, still requires to be reckoned 
with in a country where poverty is widespread and where, as Christian 
leaders from the West who have recently visited Japan observe, 
it finds 5 a both among the intellectuals in search of a con- 
vincing philosophy and —— the materially distressed who will 
respond to what appears to offer constructive social action. It is a 


situation which challenges the Christian Church to preach with 
unabating vigour the doctrine of eternal salvation and, in an environ- 
ment where it cannot claim spectacular numerical advance, to reach 
down into the lives of the people with realistic Christian concern. 

















SURVEY—JAPAN 5 


Japanese Christians stress the need for less reliance on outside 
aid and for the acceleration of the rate at which well-trained Japanese 
leaders are forthcoming. Readers of this Review will recall, in a 
recent issue, an account of the International Christian University 
now being set up (as recorded in our last Survey), at Mitaka, near 
Tokyo, with Dr Hachira Yuasa as its president. The university is 
to draw widely from the international field for half its teaching 
staff, while the remainder, it is anticipated, will be appointed from 
among Japanese scholars. As an institution providing a four-year 
liberal arts course (in itself an innovation in Japan), graduate courses 
in education, citizenship and public affairs and social work, the 
university should do much to give a Christian basis to the long-range 
process of democratization on which Japan has embarked. 

A conference of the National Christian Council held at Hakone 
in February expressed a determination to concentrate on evangelism. 
A research bureau for the study of evangelistic policies is being set 
up and steps taken to prepare and equip the laity for more active 
participation in church life. Concern for work among young people 
takes a conspicuous part in all planning. The Hakone conference 
endorsed a number of resolutions adopted by the N.C.C. youth 
commission, including decisions to devote the third week in Nov- 
ember annually to prayer and thought for work among young people, 
to inaugurate a student day of prayer, to organize a study group on 
youth problems and to convene a youth leaders’ conference (which 
took place in July). 

The large-scale evangelistic campaign continues to meet with a 
keen response, but though it reveals a receptiveness to the Gospel 
message, those taking part in it do not claim that it has brought 
any marked increase in church membership. Indication of the de- 
mand for the Bible is afforded by the fact that the American Bible 
Society has supplied over four million copies of the Scriptures to 
Japan since 1945 and has appealed to Christians in the United 
States to meet the cost of providing three million copies in 1950 and 
five million in 1951. Christian literature specialists note a sharp 
increase in the taste for reading, brought about by the restriction 
of movement experienced in recent years, and the opportunity thus 
provided to accelerate evangelism through the printed page. Out- 
standing needs include the development of Christian fiction, chil- 
dren’s books on the British model and the production of a Christian 
weekly paper for circulation all over Japan. In the religious sphere, 

ks of an evangelistic character meet with a more ready response 
at present than doctrinal works. Mission boards with work in are 
agree as to the necessity for ‘a larger strategy of Christian literature’. 
Positive expression of that conviction is the appointment from the 
United States of a missionary secretary to the National Christian 
Council’s commission on Christian literature. 
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The needs of the rural areas remain a constant challenge. A 
missionary recently in Japan estimated that at least fifty times the 
present number of Christian rural centres should be set up for the 
training of workers and the winning of country people to the Christian 
Faith. We note meanwhile the progress of indigenous projects such 
as Annaka High School, in the village of that name, with some three 
hundred students in the lower classes, and with a total enrolment 
limited to six hundred; and the Christian rural centre, with twenty- 
seven acres of land in the Musashino Plain, near Tokyo, where 
thirty-two students from twenty provinces are at work. 

A feature of the past year has been the visit of Dr Irma High- 
baugh, of the United States, to Japan (and to other parts of East 
Asia) for consultation on Christian service in relation to family life. 
Reporting on an extended tour to sixteen cities and four rural places, 
Dr Highbaugh comments on the ‘serious need to help families find 
solutions for their problems’, on the low moral standards which 
returning soldiers often bring with them, on the crowded living 
conditions, with no privacy for young people, on the paucity of 
wholesome literature on family-life problems. Inter-church marriage 
councils already in existence, though few in number, are giving 
proof of the réle which the Christian Church, with its teaching of 
the sanctity of marriage vows, can play in guidance and counsel 
to young persons and their parents. An outstanding need is in fact 
the training of parents to understand and guide their children, in a 
day when discipline and control are noticeably lacking, and to 
prepare them for marriage and homemaking. Stress is laid on the 
need to inculcate a sense of this particular responsibility among 
those training for Christian leadership at every level. As an outcome 
of consultations with Dr Highbaugh, the National Christian Council 
has set up a commission on family life which, when it has broadened 
its membership to cover a wide geographical area, bids fair to 
stimulate enthusiasm and responsibility among Japanese Christians 
as a whole. 

For the Kyodan (the Japan Christian Church) the year has been 
one of some fluctuation. Pressure has been apparent for denomina- 
tional expression within the united body, though the proposal of the 
former Presbyterian and Reformed elements to set up a denomina- 
tional system within the Kyodan was defeated by the strong 
opposition of a laymen’s rally of twelve hundred people. 

Some danger of division has confronted theological education, 
both the Lutheran Seminary and the Holiness Church’s Bible 
School having inaugurated independent courses. Much importance 
attaches to the completion of the buildings of the Kyyodan’s own 
seminary, for which outside financial aid is still urgently required. 

penings for foreign missionary service in no way diminish. 
Over one hundred American Methodist missionaries, for instance, 
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have been sent to Japan since the end of the war, one-third of the 
total missionary body related to the Kyodan. The Methodist Board’s 
recognition, however, that these workers have been allocated on 
the whole ‘to long established and organized types of work rather 
than to the less integrated types of district and rural evangelism’, 
affords a general reminder of the vast field of new venture and 
experiment calling for western initiative and support. 

The situation, according to a report of the work of the Nippon 
Sei Kokwai, is one in which people ‘will listen to the Christian 
Gospel, or to the gospel of Communism, or to any other gospel 
that promises them a new hope for the future’. It is one, the same 
report urges, which ‘gives to the Christian prophet and preacher 
such an opportunity as he has never had before in Japan’. And 
there is a persistence in the conviction, voiced, again, from the 
Nippon Sei Kokwai, ‘that the future of the whole Church in the 
Far East may depend largely upon the future of the Church in 
Japan’. 


Korea 


A oe which began for the Christian Church with vigorous 
lans for further evangelism has a grim record of dislocation in its 
hater months. Since the invasion of the south in June by Communist 
forces from the north, the background has been one of bloodshed 
and bitter suffering which have taken heavy toll of civilian life, fatal 
casualties in Seoul alone, either during the fighting or later at the 
hands of the Communists, being estimated at fifty thousand and 
with acts of atrocity laid at the door of northern and southern 
Koreans alike. In the fluctuation of the conflict, in which Koreans 
from the south joined forces with United Nations (mainly American) 
troops, the initial success went to the well-prepared forces from the 
north, who held the additional advantage of having launched a 
surprise attack. In the course of subsequent developments, as the 
defenders of southern Korea got to grips with the desperate to-and- 
fro of the campaign and further reinforcements became available, 
in a remarkable demonstration of world solidarity, the invaders were 
driven north again over the thirty-eighth parallel. At the time of 
writing, the situation in all its delicacy, and in all the danger with 
which it is still fraught, more especially since the intervention of 
Chinese Communist troops, is under consideration at Lake Success. 
It would be unrealistic to ignore the difficulty involved in reconciling 
the conditions set forth by Soviet Russia for the settlement of the 
dispute with those formulated by the Democracies in such a way 
as to ensure an equal control by Koreans on both sides of the dividing 
line over the process of restoring unity to their country. But it is 
important rt encouraging to note how resolutely the need to 
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eliminate the thirty-eighth parallel, as a factor in whatever terms 
are drawn up, has been affirmed in the general insistence voiced 
among the Democracies on the realization of a united Korea. Though 
these delicate and complicated negotiations remain iur from being 
settled, the widespread recognition of the need to put first the 
wishes of the Korean people themselves and to see the problem, 
moreover, in the context of the welfare of Asia as a whole, throws a 
constructive light on a scene of devastation. 

Here in this Survey we attempt to assess the effect of the conflict 
on the work of the Christian Church and to outline the opportunities 
and obligations which it has created for the days immediately ahead. 

At the beginning of the year, church membership was showing 
noticeable increase and, in the Communist-dominated areas, we 
learn, local churches have attracted people to them by the integrity 
with which they have demonstrated consistent Christian practice. 
In January the National Christian Council, in Seoul, launched a 
‘save the country evangelistic campaign’, to cover a six-months’ 
period. Some twenty-eight volunteer evangelists left for key centres, 
at which they held preliminary meetings, and were followed by a 
second team a month later. Widespread tract distribution and use 
of visual-aid methods were included in the campaign, to which 
Korean Christians gave keen support and which laid a good founda- 
tion for the trials and suffering to come. Indication of the response 
to evangelism is also provided in the success of a group of young 
Christian leaders who came from the United States for six weeks 
to hold, in co-operation with Korean colleagues, a series of meetings 
in the cities, visiting also a number of middle schools and universities 
and drawing large audiences. 

The Christian Literature Society of Korea has made headway 
since the appointment of the first Korean general secretary in 1948. 
By March 1950 it had fifty publications, most of them translations 
of books new to Korea, to its credit, many selling right out in an 
edition of two thousand copies. The Korean Bible Society conducted 
a campaign, providentially completed by the end of May, to offer 
the Gospel of St John to every home in the city of Fusan, the main 
port in the south. Work had begun in March on the construction 
of a fifth floor in the C.L.S. building in Seoul to accommodate a 
Christian broadcasting station. It is reported that though the 
building, in common with the Bible House, has been seriously 
damaged, the wireless studio construction is intact. 

However strong the spiritual equipment of the Korean Church 
(which, we are reminded, has always been ‘a praying church’) for 
the crisis which suddenly confronted it, the temporary dislocation 
of the more institutional side of Christian work has also to be taken 
into account. Interruption came at a time when only initial progress 
had been made towards overcoming the effects of the country’s 
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relative isolation during the years of Japanese control. Mission 
boards and Korean Christians are in agreement as to the need to 
broaden the scope of Christian education, to take it, at the lower 
levels, beyond the weekly Sunday-school instruction and to inculcate 
at all levels a clearer conception of the Christian life as a fellowship 
of worship and obedience under the will of God. The greater 
number of foreign missionaries who were serving in Korea when 
hostilities broke out went to Japan, though some were overtaken 
by the invading forces and lost contact with their Boards and 
a few remained in the south to minister to refugees. The return of 
the bulk of the foreign personnel, which we can only assume in 
faith as we write, is of particular importance in the educational field, 
for the educational missionary will be indispensable to the organiza- 
tion of teacher-training institutions, which are required in much 
larger numbers than at present available and to which the mission- 
aries will bring experience of methods and materials new to Korea. 
Korean teachers, we read, are eager for their help and the schools, 
in normal conditions, are full. 

Christian medical workers recognize, again, an urgent need to 
recover lost ground. Few medical books are available in the Korean 
language and, with English not widely read, opportunities for the 
study of modern methods of diagnosis and treatment have been 
lacking. The provision of scholarships to enable Korean students 
to go to western medical schools and hospitals ranks among western 
board as a high priority. 

At the higher levels of ministerial training a good deal remains 
to be done to co-ordinate energies. The reception accorded to 
President Mackay, of Princeton, who was in the East in connexion 
with the Bangkok conference, and Professor Brunner, of Ziirich, 
by the students, theological and others, of Korea, indicates the deep 
longing which prevails for the broader, deeper realms of theological 
thought and an eagerness for advance into the main stream of church 
life. At the same time, Korean Christian leaders admit to the exist- 
ence of more reactionary elements, less willing to support a co-opera- 
tive policy in theological training, or to adopt the world church 
outlook which is finding, none the less, increasing expression. 

Messages of sympathy formulated at the Whitby (Toronto) 
meetings of the World Council of Churches and the International 
Missionary Council are significantly addressed to the Korean people 
as a whole; and the effort of United Nations to find a solution that 
will bring peace to a unified country are matched on the part of the 
churches by an equal desire for fellowship and service with their 
fellow-Christians throughout Korea at a time when, in the words 
of the I.M.C’s statement, there may well be ‘exceptional opportuni- 
ties . . . for Christian co-operation and unity of purpose in the 
restoration of church life’. Quite apart from the long-range task of 
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inter-church aid, moreover, Christian forces outside Korea are 
actively planning for the provision of material relief, as soon as 
opportunity to do so is made available to voluntary agencies. Mean- 
while, Church World Service, Inc. immediately released, through 
U.N. and the military authorities, supplies available on the spot 
and in Japan. (See also Quarterly Notes, p. iv.) 


Tue Preopie’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The heading of this section speaks for itself, for in the period 
under survey a Government which, though claiming the structure. 
of a coalition, is still predominantly Communist in character has 
consolidated its position and gone far toward realizing many of the 
aims which it set out to achieve. De jure recognition of the Chinese 
Government by a number of states, including the United Kingdom 
(though not, in the last instance, reciprocated), took place early 
in the year and may be interpreted to imply, quite literally, recogni- 
tion both of the new Government’s unification of the control of 
the whole of the Chinese mainland and of acceptance of that situa- 
tion by the Chinese people as accomplished facts which there is no 
geen, Formosa remains, at the time of writing, outside the 

ommunist domain, though the Government has declared its purpose 
of ‘liberating’ it. 

Relations between China and the U.S.S.R., which have become 
increasingly close in recent years, were further consolidated with 
the ‘treaty of friendship’ announced in February and with the agree- 
ment signed regarding the Chinese Changchun Railway, Port Arthur 
and Dairen. Soviet influence continues in marked evidence in the 
northern areas of outer Mongolia, Manchuria, inner Mongolia and 
Sinkiang. 

Unified control does not imply, meanwhile, plainsailing in the 
administration of the country as a whole. Much, it is admitted, 
remains to be done in reorganization, a process made no easier by 
the presence in many areas of ex-Nationalist troops turned bandit 
who engage in sabotage. Steps have been taken to initiate land distri- 
bution and to improve agriculture and the basic education of the 
people develops slowly. An uphill task was rendered still heavier 
through the severe famine which afflicted many areas, notably 
Hopei, northern Anhwei, northern Kiangsu, Shantung and Pingyuan, 
in March and recurred, as a result of heavy floods, in October. 
Spokesmen of the Communist régime, however, put high in the 
list of practical achievements which are there for all to see, the 
measures adopted for contending with famine, through the placing 
of stocks of rice at strategic centres whence it can quickly be trans- 
ported to areas of need. Other significant developments, it is agreed, 
include the stabilization, in March, of the currency, at a rate to 
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which it has steadily adhered since then, financial measures which 
have brought the budget near to being balanced, the re-establishment 
of the railway communications and ao towards flood control 
through large-scale construction of dykes. None of this, it is 
recognized, could have been achieved without sacrifice on the part 
of the Chinese people, the extent and severity of which, in taxation 
and other measures of austerity, can only be conjectured. 

Against this background the Church has faced the task of ad- 
vancing towards the creation of a more thoroughly indigenous 
leadership which alone, it seems, will remove from it the reproach 
of ‘imperialistic’ associations. A feature of the early months of the 
year was the sending of teams of Christian leaders to cities in central, 
east and north China where consultation and guidance had been 
requested. The team visiting Peking had the benefit of unhurried 
discussions with the Premier and other leading government officials, 
to which a number of notable Christians available in the city were 
also invited. Though details ofthe discussions are not generally 
available, those taking part in them have voiced their appreciation 
of the great interest in the life and purpose of the Church which 
Mr Chou En-lai displayed and of the readiness with which he 
gave long hours to these deliberations. The need to rid the Church 
in China of all foreign leadership and all support of a ‘capitalist’ 
and ‘imperialist’ character, before it can occupy its rightful place 
and take part in the ‘common political platform’ of the new régime, 
is, however, the main burden of the manifesto, entitled “The path 
to be energetically pursued by Christianity in China, within the 
effort of a new China’s national reconstruction’, later released for 
publication, which was the outcome of the discussions and which 
some sixteen hundred Chinese Christian leaders have signed. 
Missionaries who have served in China readily recognize the 
privileged position which such measures as the extra-territorial 
treaties made available to them. A glance at records of missionary 
service, however, reveals how relatively little advantage has been 
taken of such facilities; and the life of hardship lived by a genera- 
tion of missionaries who have known no other conditions than civil 
war and widespread disturbance of everyday life is not easy to 
identify with privilege and the perquisites of capitalism. A willing- 
ness, none the less, to believe that those who sign the manifesto 
do so in the conviction that it will clear the way for the strength- 
ening of the life of the Church in China has been evident in foreign 
comment made upon the document. But apprehension must still 
remain lest repudiation of external links may involve Christians 
in China in isolation from the infinitely precious fellowship of a 
world Church, consciousness of which came so clearly to expression 
at the Bangkok conference, where the absence of a Chinese delegation 
was so deeply deplored. 
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Somewhat differently and more positively phrased, on a basis of 
Christian doctrine, is the pastoral letter to fellow-Christians issued 
in July by the standing committee of the general synod of the Chung 
Hua Sheng Kung Hui (the Anglican Church). It acknowledges ‘that 
the Church is not only unable to compromise with imperialism, 
feudalism or bureaucratic capitalism, but takes issue with them as 
being fundamentally in opposition to the faith of the Church’, and 
reminds its readers that ‘the Church has ever regarded alliance with 
power and prestige, and the exploitation of the common people, as 
a contradiction to the Spirit of Christ, Who Himself never com- 
promised with power and prestige. . . .” This document, which faces 
frankly the shortcomings of Christianity in China in the matter of 
the fundamental teaching and following of the doctrines of the 
Church, and which calls for a deepening of spiritual life, emanates 
from a church which has in many areas provided effective indigenous 
leadership. 

As is almost inevitable, the year has been marked by an accelera- 
tion of the process of transferring responsibility to Chinese hands 
where it was still held by foreign missionaries; and though the 
Communist authorities have agreed to missionaries acceptable to 
the régime remaining in China to complete a term of service, many 
have none the less applied for exit permits, in the conviction either 
that opportunities for constructive Christian work now lie elsewhere 
or that their departure will leave a clearer field for Chinese fellow- 
workers. 

Steps towards the required measures of unity and of church 
reform have been taken with a questionnaire, drawn up by a study 
group of which Professor Chao, of Yenching, is chairman, and 
circulated to all the churches. There is evidence of the determination 
of Chinese Christians ‘to bring more abundant life’ (in the words 
of a message to the Christians of China from the National Christian 
Council), “both spiritual and material, to their own members and 
to all the people they serve’ and to serve them ‘with Christian faith, 
in Christian love’. Reports from Manchuria tell of the enthusiastic 
participation of voluntary workers in evangelism, responsibility for 
which is equally shared between men and women. The Church of 
Christ in China comments on a real sense of pressure towards 
equality for all people and on the recognition by Christians of a 
new day of opportunity. The particular challenge to the Muslims 
of China has been taken up with renewed zest; and during a nation- 
wide campaign organized in April, workers of the China Inland 
Mission (which still includes many western missionaries in its 
ranks) set out to reach Muslims through personal contact, literature 
distribution and visits to mosques. In a six-months’ period in 1950, 
Scripture circulation in China is estimated to have totalled over 
half a million copies (with sales improving in all regions except 
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sis of § central and northern China). Plans are in hand for St Mark’s Gospel 






ssued § to appear in a Latinxua transliteration (a method of printing Chinese 
hung in Roman characters now being encouraged by the Government). 
a The quality of the share taken by sociology students at Ginling 
ism, 


College, Nanking, in a survey of the prostitution problem in the 
M as § city, caused the municipal authorities, we learn, ‘to revise their 
, and | opinion that Christian institutions were isolated and aloof from the 
with | community’. Ginling continues to win high praise for its ‘winter 
le, as | school’ for men and women, which is regarded as the model for the 
com- § whole Asien, and for its child-welfare centre. Students from Foochow 
faces | University afford another instance of practical alignment with the 
er of | people’s daily life and needs, through the project which they have 
f the | carried out in several nearby villages, giving instruction in pest 
nates | control and themselves learning something of farming problems and 
nous } concerns. Examples such as these could be duplicated from many 
other quarters. 
lera- When the year 1950 opened, ‘Christian Colleges in Communist 
ands | China’, as they are now called, had all, in the past year, come 
1 the } within territory controlled by the People’s Republic. There is little 
le to | change in their life to record, except in the case of Christie Medical 
many § College, Mukden, which has been absorbed into the Manchurian 
‘ither } health programme. Adjustments in curricula recorded in our last 
vhere } Survey remain in force. Political indoctrination courses occupy an 
llow- | increasing amount of time and, together with political activity as 
a whole, have had some deleterious effect on academic standards. 
lurch | The trend towards applied sciences continues, at the expense of 
study | the humanities, the social sciences and the pure sciences. Five of 
and } the institutions have been without presidents for most of the year. 
ation | Three of them, Hangchow University, Minghsien College and 
vords | Shanghai University, See recently found new leaders, all three 
istian | outstanding Christian laymen, but Fukien Christian University and 
sand § St John’s University still carry on under the guidance of small 
faith, administrative committees. The university councils have, we learn, 
lastic | been reorganized on lines which ensure a reduction in the authority 
y for } of the less experienced elements from the university unions repre- 
ch of | sented on them, and which go a long way towards restoring the 
vards | power and prestige of the presidents. 
of a The Christian middle schools, from which the churches tradition- 
slims | ally draw their future leaders, and which are indispensable to the 
tion- § Christian community for the education of their own children, have 
land | become a cause of some concern, for they experience increasing 
nh its competition from government institutions, both in the academic 
ature | facilities offered and in the realm of attractive openings for employ- 
(950, | ment upon leaving school. The early age, moreover, at which in- 
over | doctrination begins, both in ‘required’ courses and through the 
xcept | activities of the Youth Corps, throws irito sharp relief the antithesis 
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between political training and Christian teaching, and the Christian 
middle school is hard put to it, in the words of one report, ‘to find 
how to readjust so as to be of service to its community, and at the 
same time maintain a Christian purpose’. The schools are one of 
the many spheres of Christian responsibility in which financial 
support from churches and mission boards abroad may well con- 
tinue, as long as the acceptance of such assistance is allowed, even 
though no foreign missionaries may be serving in them. 

The Christian hospitals and medical schools, again, have faced 
much financial stringency. Taxation has varied from region to region, 
but all medical work has been subject either ta the land tax or toa 
combination of house tax, business tax and income tax. Government 
requirements have obliged most medical schools to shorten their 
courses from six years to four and to accept a greatly enlarged number 
of students. For the Christian hospitals and schools it is a matter, 
again, of seeking to adjust to government demands without lowering 
a standards or compromising Christian convictions. 

everal nursing schools have had to close down, for financial reasons, 
in the course of the year. Other institutions, it is recognized, may 
have to follow suit, though it is stressed that such developments 
should be regarded as ‘temporary setbacks’ at a moment when ‘the 
excellent services rendered by Christian hospitals are generally 
recognized’. The majority are now under the direction of Chinese 
superintendents. The Council on Christian Medical Work has 
severed its connexion with the Chinese Medical Association but 
continues as the Commission on Medical Work of the N.C.C. 
Some fifty delegates to the first conference of religious and social 
workers in hospitals, which took place in Shanghai in January, 
engaged in vigorous and constructively critical discussion of the 
spiritual task in Christian hospitals. There was much eagerness for 
exchange of experience, methods and materials (among other matters 
Christian literature on the subject being generally regarded as in- 
adequate). Emphasis was laid on the need for the religious ministry 
to the sick to be ‘patient-centred’ and not ‘dogma-centred’, and for 
rmore time to be spent on individual work and case study. A fellow- 
ship of religious and social workers in hospitals was formed. 

The obligation of the laity in voluntary church service comes 
much to the fore at a critical moment in church life; and an important 
conference on the subject was organized in March by the National 
Christian Council on Religious Education. Area conferences of the 
N.C.C. committee on christianizing the homes have been held in 
Shanghai and Peking and are reported to have done much to stimulate 
further the already keen enthusiasm for a basic aspect of the building 
up of a strong Christian community. The contact made with factory 
workers, under the Nationalist régime, by theological students 
sponsored by the N.C.C. committee on Christian service in industrial 
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relations (already recorded in this Review) have been maintained: 
students report correspondence from the workers, many of whom 
have become Christians and who seek further aid in Bible study. 
The change in Labour Union leadership since the Communist 
Government came into power has made it necessary to some extent 
to begin again in the matter of establishing relationships, but the 
churches are left in no doubt as to the new régime’s conception 
of their obligation to Labour. A Chinese has now been ap- 

inted executive secretary to the committee. Student evangelism 
in government universities continues at all existing student service 
centres, and the secretaries (all of them Chinese) see their opportuni- 
ties to-day, when welfare service is largely taken over by the govern- 
ment authorities, in terms more especially of personal fellowship 
and transmission of the Christian Faith. A conference held at Shanghai 
in March, for student-work secretaries serving under the National 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., revealed clear appreciation of the particular 
character of their task to-day. 

A significant feature of recent months has been the freedom 
with which the life cf the rural Church has developed and the recog- 
nition that its members, who have much in common with their 
non-Christian neighbours and who are engaged with them in funda- 
mentally productive labour, are readily acceptable in local administra- 
tion, both as workers and as trustworthy people able to shoulder 
communal responsibility. The rural work department of the N.C.C. 
is developing plans to strengthen spiritual fellowship among rural 
churches all over China. 


FORMOSA 


In Formosa, at present under Nationalist control, British recogni- 
tion of the People’s Republic has not eased the situation for the 
English Presbyterian missionaries, though there is growth of the 
Church to record. Five new preaching stations have been opened, 
one of them, we read, ‘in the heart of a region noted for superstition 
and idolatry’. Fifteen new students, including six women, have been 
errolled at the theological college in Tainan, all of them coming 
from the senior middle schools. ‘The churches have full liberty for 
preaching and teaching and for the maintenance of religious instruc- 
tion in the schools. A mission clinic for women and children has been 
opened in Tainan. Canadian Presbyterian reports from the north 
reveal an encouragingly large number of applications for entrance 
to the theological college and a good response to the special three- 
year course in theology provided, as an emergency measure, for lay 
preachers and evangelists, who are ur: wage 4 needed, more especially 
in the present opportunity provided by the vast influx of Chinese 
from the mainland. As in the south, work among the aborigines 
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shows encouraging results, not least in the matter of self-support 
and local initiative in the organization of evangelism and services 
of worship. A common responsibility is presented to the Formosan 
Church by the Pescadores, the forty-six islands off Formosa, in 
six of which there are Christian groups. The isolated nature of the 
work, in an environment of poverty and sickness and a good deal 
of superstition, calls for very special vocational qualities; and a main 
task in the Formosan Church is the training and spiritual support 
and encouragement of pastors willing to devote themselves to a 
field requiring much sacrifice. 





SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


HE work of the Church in South-east Asia has been accom- 
plished for the most part in an atmosphere of unrest and, in 
some regions, of armed conflict continued or renewed on a formid- 
able scale. In these lands, the passionate determination to achieve 
independence and self-government is felt at its strongest, though 
in some countries natural aspirations towards political freedom have 
been deflected by Communist influence and motives in a manner 
which has obscured the main issue and retarded its solution. Concern 
for the economic plight of the area has been revealed in such discus- 
sions as the Commonwealth conference held at Colombo in January, 
the Sydney conference in May and in United States plans for 
economic aid, more especially to Indo-China and Indonesia. 

In Inpo-Cuina, geographically the strategic point for Com- 
munist penetration of the whole area, the expectations of construc- 
tive, if experimental, developments, since the incorporation of Viet 
Nam, Cambodia and Laos as autonomous, independent states within 
the French Union, have been far from fully realized. Hostilities 
between French and Viet Namese troops on the one side and the 
forces of the ultra-nationalist movement (the Viet Minh), led by 
the Communist Ho Chi-minh, on the other, have been bitter in 
the extreme and reached a critical stage, of international significance, 
with the sharp defeat of French forces at Kaobang in October. 

In Viet Nam the Church, which is now estimated at over 14,000, 
has suffered loss of life and destruction of property. Yet the latest 
reports on evangelism insist bravely on ‘tremendous responsibilities, 
great opportunities and growing ministries’, and on the fact that, 
though large sections of the field are closed to missionary contact, 
Christian witness goes steadily on. A number of pastors, the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance reports, have been ordained; and for the 
first time since the war a conference representing the churches in 
all parts of the Viet Nam area has been held. 
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In Cambodia conditions are more favourable to evangelism and 
missionary work than ever before. The Bible school at Ta Khmau, 
near Phom Penh, is proving of great value. New stations are being 
opened and evangelistic bands are having a fruitful ministry. 

Work in the tribal districts has made headway, under the more 
peaceful conditions which have prevailed there, and visitations of 

illages and tours of remote mountain areas have brought rewarding 
results. In these areas, again, Bible schools have been well attended 
by men and women engaged on circuit work. Congregations show 
encouraging progress towards self-support and the practice of tithing 
is becoming readily adopted. A new leprosy settlement has been 
erected in the tribal district of Banmethuot, with the support of 
American Leprosy Missions, Inc., and with sympathetic encourage- 
ment from the Government. 

The entire Bible is now available in Cambodia, the Viet Namese 
New Testament is in process of revision and the New Testament in 
the Lao language has been basically retranslated. 

THAILAND’s freedom from armed conflict makes possible a clearer 
view of the scene in which Christian forces are at work. A notable 
feature of the country is the strong peasant element, for the most 
part rice-farmers, many of whom have reached a stage of economic 
stability at which they demand a more vocal and responsible share 
in the administration of their particular locality than existing legisla- 
tion provides. The political alignment of the country with democracy 
has been further illustrated by the Thai Government’s immediate 
offer of support to United Nations upon the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea; and the inclusion of Thailand in the United Nations 
Commission in Korea affords clear recognition of Thailand’s concern 
for the establishment of peaceful and constructive relationships 
among the countries of East Asia. 

Thailand’s delegates to the Bangkok conference on the Church 
in East Asia stressed the need for Christian leaders in much greater 
numbers than are yet available. Much importance is attached to the 
permission recently accorded for the mission schools, which had 
previously only been allowed to go up to a stage corresponding 
approximately to the American second year high school, to add two 
years in preparation for university entrance. The establishment of 
a Christian college of university standing, providing a four-year 
course, remains the ultimate , if Christian leaders of the neces- 
sary quality are to be eccet For this step, however, government 
permission has not yet been given. 

The response of youth to the Christian message and the keen 
participation of Christian young people in the life of the Church 
are among the more encouraging aspects of Christian work in 
Thailand; and here, again, the question of the training of leaders 
plays a prominent part. The challenge to literacy workers, in the 
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face of an almost limitless opportunity, in a country where ten 
million adults need to learn to read, was also voiced at Bangkok. 

Ma aya has experienced a sharp recrudescence of violence and 
terrorization on the part of Communist bandits. Though the cam- 

aign is organized from within Malaya, those taking part in it are 
own to be almost exclusively Chinese; and the renewed zest with 
which it is being conducted is not unconnected, eye-witnesses 
suggest, with the consolidation of the Communist position in China 
and the success of the Communist campaign in Indo-China. 

Measures of reform, in the direction of self-government within 
the Federation, continue steadily on their way as the answer to those 
who would sow discord and unrest. Legislation is now being worked 
out for the provision of municipal elections, and for the establish- 
ment of further municipalities; a ‘Rural and Industrial Development 
Authority’ has been set up to assist the primary producer and 
retiring benefit schemes are being planned as a step in the direction 
of social security. 

Of particular importance to the Church, with its heavy commit- 
ments in the educational field, is the government scheme for the 
opening of eighteen regional primary schools every year for five 

ears, the first group of which were opened in Singapore in 1950. 
he challenge to the provision of trained teachers to staff these 
schools is one which the churches cannot ignore. The development 
of secondary, higher and technical education, to keep pace with that 
— at the primary level, is also in mind. rege econ | groups 
ve been urged by the Government to enlarge their forces of 
missionary and Asiatic teachers and to erect new buildings. The 
Christian Council is setting up a Council of Christian Education. 

Considerable gains in church membership are noted, and the 
Methodist Church reports as ‘significant in a region where racial 
suspicions and animosities are prevalent, the drawing together in 
several larger towns and cities of Indian and Chinese ministers for 
intellectual and devotional fellowship’. Regional solidarity within 
the Methodist Church has been furthered with the formation in 
February of the Central Conference of South-eastern Asia, which 
elected as its Bishop Dr Raymond L. Archer. Missionary reinforce- 
ments have included some missionaries withdrawn from China, for 
work among the large Chinese population in Malaya. 

INDONESIA’s course since the achievement of independence has 
been no easy one; and the continued conflict of political ideals 
between one region and another has impeded progress towards 
national unity. In August, the Indonesian House of Assembly 
reversed, by a decisive vote, the federal structure of the United 
States of Indonesia (worked out between Dutch and Indonesian 
statesmen at the time of the transfer of power), in favour of a unitary 
State. The decision has evoked some misgivings as to the feasibility 
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of thus centralizing forthwith the control of a nation as geographically 
scattered and as culturally and racially variegated as Indonesia. 
one to the change, concentrated largely in Amboina (the 
Independent Republic of the South Moluccas) led unhappily to 
the invasion of Amboina in October and to a tragic penne ob civil 
war, in the course of which Christian ministers have been killed and 
the Church has suffered destruction of property and disruption of 
its life. 

At the time of writing, the future of Dutch New Guinea (Irian), 
the relevance of which to the Indonesian context is a matter of some 
dispute, remains unsettled. There is a good deal of support for the 
United Nations recommendation for postponing, until after the 
solution of more critically immediate problems, the discussion of 
an issue in which not only the Netherlands and Indonesia are 
mutually concerned and in which Australian defence interests are 
also involved, but one in which the welfare of a people ethnologically 
and geographically remote from the Indonesian scene comes into 
view. 

The situation does not offer ideal conditions in which to build 
up a united Christian Church. The Church, in fact, as recent visitors 
to the country have remarked, faces a strikingly parallel task to that 
confronting the political realm, of reconciling diversified groups and 
regional loyalties and convictions. It is all the more significant, 
therefore, that on Whitsunday the foundation of the National Council 
of Churches in Indonesia, worked out in a conference at Djakarta 
in the preceding week and based on a constitution drafted towards 
the end of 1949, was proclaimed to the congregations. The great 
majority of the churches of Indonesia have pledged their adherence 
to the Council, which is also concerned to ensure full participation 
of other Christian organizations and to establish constructive relation- 
ships with foreign missionaries and mission boards. The formation 
of the Netherlands United Missionary Society has done much to 
co-ordinate both the machinery for consultation with the Indo- 
nesian churches and the resources in training facilities, personnel 
and funds available for those churches. In this last respect it is 
anticipated that support will continue on a considerable scale when 
the Indonesian Government’s subsidy comes to an end with the 
final bloc grant which has been guaranteed. 

The concern for unity which the formation of the National 
Council of Churches implies is also encouragingly in evidence in 
the Christian youth organizations, the national federation of which 
met in conference in May. The delegates revealed a strong sense 
both of oecumenical partnership with the outside world and of the 
need for unity at home in a strongly Muslim setting. The conference, 
from all accounts, confirmed the continued stimulus derived from 
the Oslo Christian youth conference of 1947 and brought home, as 
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did the participation of Indonesian delegates in the Bangkok con- 
ference, how invaluable an experience it is to a growing church, at 
a delicate and adventurous moment in its development, to share 
in the wider fellowship beyond geographical frontiers. 

NorTH Bornezo, which has suffered in recent years from a notice- 
able shortage of ordained workers, reports more promising develop- 
ments in the direction of reinforcements, five priests from Britain 
having joined the missionary staff, one of them as Principal of St 
Thomas’s school, Kuching. The outstanding need remains, none 
the less, that of still further supplies of trained workers, from 
Britain, from among the Chinese of the country and from the Land- 
and Sea-Dayaks. Four young men trained as teachers at the govern- 
ment training centre at Batu Lintang have returned to the Land- 
Dayak area and are all in charge of schools, while three more are 
completing their training. The eager counting of reinforcements 
in units, however, in every sphere of the Church’s work, suggests the 
desperate urgency of the need, in a country where the schools are 
crowded to capacity and in which the Church is steadily growing 
in baptized membership and in the numbers of its catechumens and 
enquirers. 

Opportunities for development continue in the oil-fields district, 
where there is real keenness for access to the life and ministrations 
of the Church. A temporary church has been built at Kuala and is 
maintained by Europeans and Asiatics alike, and plans for a school 
are under discussion. Funds are being raised for the erection of a 
church at Seria as soon as the necessary labour can be secured, and 
for a much needed new church at Lutong. 


Work progresses, we read, on the translation of the New Testa- 
ment into Biatah Dayak. 





INDIA AND PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 


INDIA 


bi ge ‘sovereign democratic republic’ of India was constitutionally 

born on January 26th, 1950, and its first year has been one in 
which its strength has rapidly grown. Except in one direction—that 
of India’s nearest neighbour which was once part of itself—the 
esteem in which the new republic is held by other countries has 
steadily increased and there can be little doubt that this independent 
Asiatic Power will play an increasingly important part in world 
affairs. In reflecting on the one point of serious tension—that with 
Pakistan—it must be remembered that the strain and bitterness of 
the years which preceded partition was of a kind not quickly or 
easily assuaged. It is hard for outsiders to understand the intran- 
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sigence which, unhappily, makes the Kashmir issue a grave danger 
spot for both countries and a source of anxiety to the rest of the world, 
but these relationships afford a reminder that at more than one 

int in the world to-day the task of statesmanship is to deal with 
actors that go deeper than reason. Even at this point of Indo- 
Pakistan relationships the last year has not been without progress. 
The Delhi agreement of April 1950 marked an important step 
towards restoring economic relations between the two Dominions 
and especially in lifting the minorities problem to a more reassuring 
plane. And its pledge that neither country would permit propaganda 
directed against the territorial integrity of the other or inciting to 
war between them continues to express the clear determination of 
the two Prime Ministers. It is lamentable that United Nations’ 
attempt at mediation in the Kashmir dispute, through Sir Owen 
Dixon, should have failed; but while—at the time of writing— 
a good deal of recrimination is to be heard, there is some hope 
in the fact that both Pandit Nehru and Mr Liaquat Ali Khan 
have reiterated their desire to find a peaceful solution of the 
problem. 

With the formal inauguration of the Indian Republic, Mr 
Rajagopalachari retired from the office of Governor-General. This 
was a notable event for personal as well as constitutional reasons. 
‘Tell me about some of my old friends and enemies, the missionaries’ 
—once said this last occupant of the Viceroy’s chair to the editor 
of this Review. His missionary friends were many, particularly in 
the Madras Province, and though they knew that there was that in 
his standpoint and convictions which finally placed them in sharp 
opposition to him on some of life’s deepest issues, profound respect 
combined with affection always marked their relationships with him. 
His brief Governor-Generalship was momentous; his reconciling 
voice at the most bitter moment in British-Indian relations and his 
earlier service as a provincial administrator will not easily be for- 
gotten. In the new President of the Republic—Dr Rajendra Prasad 
—there is another lifelong friend of Gandhiji; and in these days, in 
which traditional courses can be swiftly changed, there are still more 
signs of continuity than discontinuity in the fundamental policies of 
the Republic. This prospect of relative stability has been strengthened 
by the support given to the Government’s foreign and domestic policy 
at the plenary session of the Indian National Congress in September. 
It had been suggested that certain radical criticisms of the present 
leadership and its policy, known to exist within Congress as well as 
elsewhere, would result either in a major challenge to the Government 
or in something less than assured support; but the principal resolu- 
tions and the vote for the new President of Congress reflected far 
more approval than criticism of Pandit Nehru and his policy. There 
is vocal opposition elsewhere, both from extreme Hindu conservatism 
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and from a Communism whose potentiality it is difficult to gauge, 
but there seems no good reason to doubt that the present régime will 
enjoy sufficient stability to develop and consolidate the good work 
already begun. That this work has still to be pursued amid conditions 
that are far from ‘normal’ can be seen in such an item as the provision 
of seventy-five crores of rupees annually for the three financial years 
beginning 1950-51 for the rehabilitation of refugees. Further, floods 
in Bihar, destroying seventy per cent of the maize crop, and the 
earthquake and floods in Assam, estimated to have impoverished a 
million-and-a half people, are a reminder of the special hazards that 
in one form or another mark every year of India’s story. 

The general attitude to Christianity and to missionaries from 
overseas is widely reported to be one of great goodwill. British 
missionaries continue to testify to the gain that is theirs in no longer 
being regarded as representatives of the ruling race. In this continuing 
welcome to Christian workers from other lands it is satisfactory to 
be able to record that the way is opening for the return of German 
missionaries to India. 

Any anxieties which are felt as to the future of Christianity in 
India arise less from immediate hindrances than from ideas that are 
gaining ground or trends that are beginning to be observable. For 
example, the terms ‘evangelism’ and ‘proselytism’ are more than 
ever confused with one another, with the inference that Christian 
evangelism cannot be distinguished from unworthy enticements to 
change of faith. In some directions fear of this charge seems to be 
inhibiting Christians from making their witness as convincingly and 
ardently as they should. Another serious trend is illustrated in the 
work of the University Education Commission (appointed by the 
Government in 1948) the first part of whose report has been pub- 
lished. Special attention has been given to this in an earlier issue of 
this Review but it may here be recalled that the main presupposition 
of its chapter on religious education is the neo-Hinduism of which 
Dr Radhakrishnan (the chairman of the Commission) is a notable 
exponent. Religion is here mainly regarded as self-realization and 
the kind of religious education advocated is one which inevitably 
fosters the assumption that no one religion is ultimately more true 
than another. The kind of books which should not be used in such 
religious education are those ‘which feel an obligation to prove that 
their religion is true’. Between the publication of a commission’s 
report and its implementation (if ever) there is commonly a fairly 
long time-lag. The Government’s Central Advisory Board of 
Education has accepted most of this Commission’s recommendations, 
but there is as yet no sign of legislative effect being given to them. 
Moreover, the universities themselves have yet to make their voice 
heard on the matter and there are indications of some opposition to 
the proposals from this important quarter. But in the long run there 
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is little doubt that the kind of thinking illustrated in this report— 
even more than legislation based on it—constitutes a special danger 
to Christianity in India. 

This sign is but one of many which point to the supreme impor- 
tance of building up an indigenous theological tradition in India so 
that Christian theology, while equipping the Church’s ministry for 
its task, might also play its part in the contemporary thought of the 
country. This gives added importance to such an event as the third 
Indian Christian Theological Conference which met at Jubbulpore in 
January 1950. On this occasion Bishop Anders Nygren and Professor 
Emil Brunner were present and, in subsequently commenting on the 
experience, Dr Brunner expressed the opinion that ‘Indian theology 
has already reached a point where very valuable contributions to 
Christian theology at large can be expected’. While this confidence 
would be shared by others, anxiety continues to be expressed at the 
small number of Indians adequately equipped for this theological 
task and at the straitened resources of the acciasionl colleges; in too 
few instances is it possible to provide the conditions in which some 
of the most important work needs to be done. 

The crippling handicap of finance is by no means peculiar to the 
theological colleges. The rising cost of living and especially the 
disparity between staff salaries in Christian and Government arts 
= a is making the position of many of the Christian colleges 
extremely precarious. This is at a time when, most significantly in 
view of general developments in the country, the demand for the 
service which the colleges can render is greater than ever. The last 
statistics published by the Christian Board of Higher Education 
show that in India and Pakistan the total student enrolment of the 
Christian colleges during the last three years has increased from 
597 to 6855. Within these totals the number of Christian students 

risen from 2285 to 2801. An interesting reminder of the special 
_ played by Christian colleges in women’s education was voiced 
y the Vice-Chancellor of Madras University during the year, when 
he drew attention to the fact that out of twelve women’s colleges in 
the Madras University area no less than ten are under Christian 
auspices; thus, 2630 out of 3400 women students in the area are 
receiving instruction in Christian colleges. There is still much 
uneasiness about the difficulty of maintaining a sufficiently strong 
proportion of Christian teachers on the college staffs. During the 
three years covered by the published statistics (1947-49) the number 
of Christian teachers has happily grown from 222 (out of a total staff 
of 402) to 250 (out of 432); but the past year has, in most cases, 
accentuated the difficulty of keeping even this proportion. This 
position is the more serious at a time when the Christian witness of 
the colleges must depend less on formal Christian instruction and 
more on the influence of Christian members of staff who will work 
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out in the total life of the college the meaning of their Christian 
calling. It may here be noted that the Constitution of India requires 
that religious instruction in private, State-aided institutions, shall be 
given to students only on their specific request for it. This is a 
significant variation of the conscience clause which hitherto provided 
for exemption from religious teaching at the student’s or guardian’s 
request. Reports generally indicate that an encouraging number of 
non-Christian students are still receiving Christian instruction on 
this voluntary basis. 

At the High Schools Committee of the National Christian Council 
in April agreement was registered on the following points which 
were arrived at after a discussion on the implications of the new 
conscience clause: 


(a) For the fulfilment of the Christian purpose of our institutions the 
teaching of the Bible and daily prayers are basic. 

(6) Compulsion for non-Christian pupils in the matter of attendance at 
Bible class or daily prayers is undesirable. 

(c) An alternative course of ethical instruction should be provided for 
those who do not consent to receive religious instruction. 

(d) By contact and correspondence, parents of non-Christian children 
should be educated in the appreciation of Bible study and prayers. 

(e) No student should be refused admission to the school on the score 
of his not consenting to receive religious instruction. 


Commenting on his visit to the Church of South India during 
the year, the Bishop of Chichester (Dr Bell) has said: 


What struck me most was the reality of the Church as a Church, its 
quality as an Indian Church and the measures of unity actually achieved in 
worship and in counsel for the effective promotion of the evangelistic task. 
. . . I had the sense that I was in touch not with just a co-ordination of 
different organizations for some practical purpose, but with a true society, 
conscious of its inner unity and growing more and more eagerly towards its 
full realization. 


Some different notes from this find expression in India as well 
as outside, but by far the larger volume of testimony, especially from 
within the Church itself, is in line with the Bishop’s judgment. A 
notable event during the year was the accession to the Church of 
South India of the North Tamil Church Council of the former 
South India United Church, the only Church Council of the older 
body which declined to enter the uniting Church in 1947. As a 
result of this step a new Diocese of Coimbatore has been -created, 
comprising a Christian community of about twenty-three thousand. 
Archdeacon A. J. Appasamy—well known beyond India through his 
writing and personal friendships—has been consecrated as Bishop 
of Coimbatore, and the new diocesan organization is beginning to 
take shape. The conversations (as distinct from formal negotiations) 
referred to in our last Survey, between representatives of the C.S.I. 
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and certain Lutheran and Baptist groups in South India have 
continued, and a further published report is available, More Con- 
versations between Lutherans, Baptists and the C.S.I. Formal 
encouragement to pursue these conversations was recorded during 
the year at the triennial session of the Tamil Lutheran Church 
Synod which met at Tranquebar in April. (This Synod was also 
prea se for the reason that it marked the integration in one body 
of the former Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church Council and the 
Church of Sweden Mission Council.) The Baptist Convention of 
South India has, however, more recently decided not to engage 
further in these discussions. 

The National Christian Council continues to provide an indis- 
pensable forum for the consideration of matters of common concern 
to missions and churches, and it grows in strength as an agency 
through which much co-operative activity is initiated. There is a 
strong desire to increase its effectiveness through the strengthening 
of its provincial councils. A hopeful development in the field of 
Christian literature is the creation, under the aegis of the N.C.C., of 
the Service Council of Christian Literature Agencies. A new N.C.C. 
committee has been created on ‘the Welfare of the Blind and Deaf’ 
and some funds have been put at its disposal by the John Milton 
Society of America. Relief measures still make demands on the 
resources of the Council, and supplies from Church World Service 
continue to be dispensed by it. At the time of writing the triennial 
meeting of the N.C.C. is in session, addressing itself to three main 
themes—the presentation of the Gospel in the modern context, the 
development of leadership for the Church and the economic support 
of the Christian enterprise. The meeting is the last at which Dr 
Rajah B. Manikam (now an ordained minister of the Lutheran 
Church) will occupy the secretarial desk from which he has rendered 
such devoted service since 1937; but as the East Asia secretary for 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Churches his contacts with the Indian Council are not likely to be 
slight. : 

e The retirement of Bishop S. K. Tarafdar removes from active 
service in Calcutta one who has beef greatly honoured for his forty 

ears’ service as schoolmaster, priest and bishop. The first Indian 
etropolitan of the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon is Bishop 
A. N. Mukerji, who has succeeded Bishop G. C. Hubback. The 
Henry Martyn School of Islamic Studies loses by retirement Dr 
Dwight M. Donaldson, whose ten years’ principalship of the School 
has been greatly esteemed. 

The Church in India mourns the deaths of Bishop Premaka 
Gurushanta, of Mysore (C.S.I.), who was ordained to the Methodist 
ministry in 1917, and the Rev. M. C. Chakravarthy, of St Andrew’s 
Mission, Haluaghat (Church of India, Burma and Ceylon). 
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PAKISTAN 


The economic recovery of Pakistan continues to be accelerated, 
and observers who were best aware of the dimensions of the task 
which confronted this new Dominion a year or two ago are warm 
in their appreciation of what has since been achieved. The great 
differences which characterize the two widely separated parts of the 
State—East and West Pakistan—and the difficulties in communica- 
tions between East and West, still present some insuperable obstacles 
to the development of a homogeneous pattern of life. The framing 
of a formal _ ne te Sa for Pakistan still tarries, but the famous 
‘objectives’ adopted by the Constituent Assembly and referred to in 
these pages a year ago do not appear to be lost sight of. The Funda- 
mental Rights Committee of the Constituent Assembly is proposing 
adequate safeguards for religious liberty in the drafting of the 
Constitution—a task which will probably be completed before 1951 
is past. Particular interest attaches to the fact that the President of 
the National Christian Council of India and Pakistan—Mr B. L. 
Rallia Ram, a devoted citizen of Pakistan—is a member of the 
Constituent Assembly and the official representative of the Christian 
minority in the Minorities Advisory Committee of the Assembly. 

Great efforts are being made to strengthen the educational 
resources of the country. A scheme is in preparation for the pro- 
gressive achievement of compulsory elementary education. A new 
reenent college of physical education for men and women is 

eing launched and large provision is being made for sending 
Pakistani students oversea for training, particularly in technical 
subjects. In Peshawar it is proposed to establish a government 
university for the province and the Church Missionary Society 
reports that its historic Edwardes College has been invited to 
become an integral part of the university. Government financial 
assistance, including the salaries of two missionaries, will be made 
available. Other Christian colleges in Pakistan are regaining some of 
their former strength. In two years the enrolment of students at 
Kinnaird College for women has increased from 59 to 121 and the 
present number of Christian students (33) is almost as high as before 
partition. There is a dearth of teachers in the State; indeed, the 
task of making good the gaps in all the professions which in pre- 
partition days were largely manned by Hindus remains a formidable 
one. Government clearly values the help which Christian agencies 
can give, especially in education and medicine, and it seems genuinely 
concerned to allay anxiety as to possible restrictions on the freedom 
of Christian institutions to fulfil their main purpose. There has been 
further discussion of the proposal that private schools and colleges 
should be required to provide Islamic instruction for Muslim 
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students, but so far Christian institutions have been exempt from 
this requirement. 

The West Pakistan Christian Council, at present a constituent 
part of the National Christian Council of India and Pakistan, is 
proposing to become an autonomous council directly affiliated to 
the International Missionary Council, but before a final decision is 
taken on this matter its bearing on co-operative relationships in 
East Pakistan is being given attention. The question has arisen 

artly because of continued restriction of movement between 

akistan and India. In spite of the obstacle which the Kashmir 
problem still presents to more intimate relationships between the 
two countries, it is evident that the last year has seen a considerable 
improvement in this matter and the hope is freely expressed that 
ease of movement across the frontiers will become possible before 
long. Whatever organizational adjustments are made, the sense of 
kinship in a common cause between the Christian forces in the two 
countries is not likely to diminish. 


CEYLON 


‘Steady progress’ is the phrase most easily used in last year’s 
reports from Ceylon. Both the Methodist Missionary Society and 
the nee Missionary Society report increases in the total member- 
ship of the churches with which they are serving, though attention is 
drawn to the fact that the ratio of Christians to the total population 
is still what it was fifty years ago _ per cent, eight per cent of 
whom are Roman Catholics). Ceylon Methodism rejoices in the 
creation of an All-Ceylon Methodist Synod which met for the first 
time in February 1950, with advantages—it is asserted—outweighing 
the disadvantage of having two language groups, Tamil and Sinhalese, 
in the one synod. The Synod decided to apply for membership in 
the World Council of Churches and ‘hopefully to continue negotia- 
tions for church union’. Seven area councils are under the jurisdiction 
of the Synod and of the seven chairmen of these councils only one 
is not a Ceylonese. 

The scheme of union is now officially before the negotiatin 
churches. Their comments and proposed amendments were expecte 
to be received by the end of 1950, after which date a definitive form 
of the scheme would go back to the churches for their decision. 

One of the most impressive of all Christian ashrams—the Christa 
Seva Ashram at Jaffna—has completed its tenth year of service. 
Although owing much to individual leadership and devotion, it 
differs from many similar experiments in that it grew out of the life 
of the churches and maintains exceedingly close relationships with 
them. Its board of management includes the Bishop of the Jaffna 
Diocese of the Church of South India, the Chairman of the Methodist 
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Synod, the Bishop of the Colombo Diocese of the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, and other representatives of these three churches. 
In addition to its own distinctive witness and service it has proved 
to be a model on which other experiments in Ceylon have been 
successfully based. Future plans include emphasis on the ashram 
as a place of study and a centre for the production of Christian 
literature. This last emphasis points to that familiar need which is 
still far from met—the provision of more and better Christian 
literature and the creation of more effective means of distribution. 
Joint action last year on the part of the National Christian Council 
and the United Society for Christian Literature gives some promise 
of a step forward along both these lines. 

The great university project by which the Ceylon University 
begins a new lease of life, in a spacious and beautiful home coverin 
three thousand acres, makes progress, and university work wi 
probably be transferred to the new site in 1951. Government is 
spending an initial sum of seventy million rupees on a plan which 
ewes for a resident student enrolment of 2500. In view of what 

been said in a previous paragraph about the ratio of Christians 
to the population it is highly significant that of the present student 
etre he: of the University something like forty per cent are 
Christians. Permission has been given for the erection of a chapel 
on the campus and the appointment of a full-time chaplain for the 
non-Roman Catholic students. 

A Bible Study Institute established by the Colombo Y.M.C.A., 
under the direction of the Rev. D. T. Niles, reports a successful 


first term, with an average attendance of two hundred at the weekly 
classes. 


BuRMA 


Burma is still confronted with the task of achieving a state of 
law and order on which unity and real independence can be built. 
Although much remains to be accomplished in securing these 
elementary foundations of a stable society, the last year has been 
one of marked progress towards this end. Government has regained 
control of the main communications and its writ effectively runs in 
the principal towns. In the Kachin and Shan States life is compara- 
tively normal, but although large-scale fighting between the Karens 
and the government forces has ceased, a political settlement between 
the Government and this vigorous but dissatisfied community has 
so far proved to be beyond government offers and Commonwealth 
attempts at mediation. The re-establishment of effective administra- 
tion throughout the country proceeds very slowly. Vagrancy and 
dacoity are rife; and in all the towns, especially Rangoon, a large 
refugee population—sometimes in camps, more often in bamboo 
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shacks along the road-sides or on any available plot of ground— 
adds to the administrative tangle as well as to the human problem. 
Outside Burma there is considerable sympathy with the Government 
and widespread respect for the Prime Minister, Mr Thakin Nu. 
The year has seen the granting of a British Commonwealth loan to 
Burma and the discussion of possible large-scale help from the 
U.S.A. for health, agricultural and educational projects, with 
assistance in equipment and technicians for restoring the Port of 
Rangoon. 

In spite of a troubled setting, church and mission reports are 
couched in encouraging terms. Where there are organized churches, 
membership appears to be on the increase rather than in decline and 
there is much evidence of steadfastness and Christian loyalty amid 

verty and suffering. From one of its districts the Bible Churchmen’s 
nm Society reports a hundred baptisms during the year and 
from another at least a hundred confirmations. In Rangoon, local 
contributions to a mission school for the deaf reached Rs 10,000 
during the year compared with a pre-war figure of Rs 4000. The 
work of the Bible Society and of the Christian Literature Society 
proceeds valiantly, within the severe limitations imposed upon 
administrative work in any part of the country. The services of 
Christian schools remain in great demand, but in educational work 
generally and in theological training particularly, circumstances have 
so far made possible little but brave improvizations. The long-range 
task of restoring to Christian education its distinctive place in the 
life of the country and of equipping an indigenous ministry to serve 
all sections of the community has yet to be re-planned in fundamental 
terms and carried out with adequate resources. 

An impressive Christian delegation from Burma took part in the 
Bangkok conference, and one of Burma’s many accomplished 
women leaders, Mrs Ba Maung Chain, has become Chairman of the 
Burma Christian Council. 





CENTRAL ASIA 


aera wag he of Communist penetration from China (which 

claims Tipet as an integral part of its territory) have in- 
creasingly disturbed a remote and inaccessible region as the year has 
passed. In a broadcast from Peking in May, the Chinese Government 
offered Tibet ‘regional autonomy’ if it would accept peacefully the 
Communist régime. The departure of a Tibetan delegation on the 
first stages of a journey to Peking (which has not, at the time of 
writing, been completed), and a subsequent appeal to India to 
mediate with the Chineen Government, suggest the sense of critical 
urgency which has shaken Tibet out of a traditional and impenetrable 
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aloofness. Rumours of Chinese troops having crossed the frontier 
circulated freely in the latter part mI the year and were confirmed 
in early November by official announcements of Tibetan military 
reverses in Inner Tibet (Sikang) and shortly afterwards Tibet 
appealed to United Nations. 

The effect of political developments on missionary activity has 
its more uncertain aspect. Workers of the Central Asian and Moravian 
Missions, however, while deploring an act of ruthless aggression in 
the face of pledged guarantees, recognize, as something to be taken 
into account in the missionary approach, a potential change in the 
outlook of a people whose minds have been forcibly awakened to 
the outside world. 

In the context of general missionary policy, Christian workers 
reiterate the need for Asiatic Christians to take a more active part 
in evangelism. A group of trained Indian workers, it is suggested, 
to whom the character of the terrain would form less of an obstacle, 
might well penetrate to villages which Europeans have had difficulty 
in reaching. Tibetan Christians themselves, though few in number, 
are regarded as indispensable to the task, and they are reported to 
be growing in a sense of responsibility. 

Moravian reports from HMIR indicate a steady attendance of 

some fifteen to twenty children at the day-school at Leh. A good 
deal of care and oversight is also devoted to Christian children who 
attend the State schools (at which no religious instruction is provided), 
for purposes of qualifying for examination entry. Over a thousand 
patients have been treated in the hospital in the past year, and there 
are evidences of girls developing an interest in nursing, an occupation 
much looked down on hitherto. 
The Central Asian Mission reports steady though modest results 
at Bandipur, with the dispensary open regularly two days a week. 
Village work carried out by a native evangelist makes headway. 
Invitations to missionaries to speak in shops (open-air preaching being 
prohibited) have been readily accepted. Prayer-meetings take place 
weekly, and a Day of Prayer once a month. Premises in which to 
hold services and give talks and lantern lectures are being sought. 





THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


agua ade relationships still to be resolved continue to disturb 

the atmosphere. The year has brought further evidence of the 
reality of the State of Israel and of the positive approach to social and 
economic questions which, though still confronted with complicated 
problems in the settlement of its immigrants, it is clearly determined 
to make. Yet acceptance of Israel by the Arab world, an issue which 
has become fundamental to the well-being of the whole region, is 
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not only incomplete, but has created something of a rift within the 
Arab States themselves; and the danger is widely recognized that 
the realistic action of the Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan in 
recognizing its neighbour Israel, together with its annexation of 
Arab Palestine, may well divide the States composing the Arab 
League into two factions. International concern for a sinking of 
differences and for the establishment of a common front, in a region 
which is crying out for united effort towards the solution of its 
problems, is insistently voiced. 

The apparent standstill in the political field finds some parallel 
in the relative stagnation which has overtaken the refugee situation. 
Christian opinion is distressingly unanimous in its impression of the 
drop in morale and of the increasing tendency, among people many 
of whom have depended on relief for at least two years, to become 
‘dole-minded’. Regret has been expressed at the frequency with 
which relief officials serving with U.N. change their posts; and what 
appears to a poverty-stricken local community to be a somewhat 
lavish machinery of actual administration has not encouraged co- 
operation from the people themselves. The impression also prevails 
that the churches oF the West, which have shown much initiative in 
providing relief through their own channels, tend to lose sight of 
the continuing urgency of the matter. It is partly in order to bring 
home to them the desperate plight of some 700,000 people (though 
primarily to study on the spot the most critical needs and to discover 
the most likely openings for practical action) that the International 
Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches are calling 
a conference of experts next February in Beirut. 

The final report of the U.N. Economic Survey Mission, An 
Approach to Economic Development in the Middle East, appeared in 
the course of the year. In its conception of the refugee problem 
as a projection, in vivid and concentrated form, of the needs and 
characteristics—poverty, hunger, unemployment, a relative lack of 
agricultural and industrial enterprise—of the region, it suggests, on 
an optimistic view, potentialities for solving the refugee dilemma 
within the large-scale reconstruction projects which its authors 
envisage. The time required, however, in which to train technicians 
and skilled agriculturists conflicts with the immediacy of refugee 
needs; and it is for the conviction voiced in the report, that enter- 
a? begun at once on a smaller scale will call forth initiative and 

elp to remove apathy, that support will be forthcoming from 
Christians at work among the refugees, for they have consistently 
urged the provision of funds and personnel to launch training 
schemes for the potential educationists, craftsmen, agriculturists to 
be found among those now idle in the refugee groups. 

The future of Jerusalem has been further discussed. An inter- 
national Statute adopted by the General Assembly of U.N. in 
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December 1949, with conspicuous opposition from the Anglo- 
erican quarter, provided for the administration of the whole of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Places outside the city by United Nations, 
In the ensuing months, the Statute became the subject of heated 
debate among both Jews and Arabs, neither party accepting inter- 
national control of the city itself, and in May Israel put forward an- 
other plan, limiting United Nations control to the Holy Places 
alone. Alternatively Israel offered agreement to an international 
régime covering the Holy Places and their immediate surroundings. 
Both plans were resisted by the Arabs, on the grounds that they 
would result in the internationalization of Arab-controlled territo 
while leaving that of Israel free. Though an arrangement that wi 
win the agreement of all parties concerned has yet to be reached, 
one positive achievement is to be recorded, namely the acceptance 
by U.N. of three minimum conditions to be incorporated into 
whatever statute is finally adopted, which were submitted by the 
Commission of the Churches on International Affairs. These are: 
explicit safeguards for the observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms; recognition that the protection of the Holy Places 
and free access thereto must be accepted as an international respon- 
sibility; the return to the rightful owners of all church-owned and 
mission-owned property in Palestine occupied by Jews or Arabs. 
Meanwhile, amid all the controversy in the political sphere, the 
work of the Church goes on. It is a healthy and encouraging sign 
that missions with work in the Jerusalem area, so closely related to 
the problems outlined above, call for increases of staff, ordained 
and lay, and not least for teachers. St George’s school, Jerusalem, 
now totals two hundred and fifty boys. In JorDAN, again, there is 
immense pressure on the schools. The national school maintained 
at Bir Zeit by native Christians and with government support, 
accommodates one hundred and twenty girls and has hundreds 
more applicants from the refugee camps, for whom there is no 
room. The general impression is recorded of schools through- 
out the Near East region facing an immense demand on their forces, 
coupled with the problem of maintaining Christian standards through- 
out the teaching staff and of building up contacts and fellowship 
with the parents. In an area, moreover, increasingly nationalist in 
its sic and tending to express religious loyalties vehemently 
through its nationalism, the spiritual care and oversight of Christian 
children, whether in Christian or in government schools, requires 
close attention. ; 
Prospects for Christian work in ISRAEL are discussed in the section 
of this “wei on the Jews. Here we note only that the Newman 
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School of Missions property, the future of which has been under 
discussion, has been taken over for an experimental period by a 
Swedish Church committee, with the approval of the Ministry of 
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\nglo- § Education, as a centre for theological study. The first enrolments 
‘ole of § consist of six Scandinavians and two Jewish students from the 
tions. § Hebrew University. 
reated Both Syria and LEBANON have passed through political crises, 
inter- § but the position of the Christians in Lebanon, always a strong 
rd an- § element, has been consolidated through the increase in the number 
Places } of deputies to Parliament from 55 to 77, bringing the number of 
tional § Christian deputies to 42. In Syria, vigorous and concerted Christian 
dings. } action has been taken against the inclusion in the new Constitution 
| they § of a clause naming Islam as the State religion. Representations to 
rito the President, covering the whole field of freedom of worship, of 
it will § education and of personal status for the Christian minorities, led to 
iched, § an amendment in the Constitution by which Islam is. declared to 
tance } be the religion of the President and the Islamic legal system the 
| into | foundation of the legislature. 
y the Much of the rural experimentation carried out by the Christian 
© are: | missions emanates from Syria, at the Jihail Rural Fellowship Centre. 
unda- § Progress is reported in securing local co-operation and in the pro- 
Places | motion of the ‘fundamental education’ project. Immediate needs, 
spon- § in a field of service basically related to the economic well-being of 
1 and } the whole area, include more adequate supplies of appropriate 
dS. literature, the working out of suitable cottage industries and the 
e, the | training of further indigenous leaders. In Syria, again, the British 
sign | and Foreign Bible Society announces the formation of an advisory 
ed to | council composed of Syrian Christians, interdenominational in 
ained — membership and a great strength to the society’s work. 
alem, Reports from Irag and Arasia tell of the stationing of two 
ere is | evangelistic families at Muscat, for the first time for many years, 
ained | a development which increases facilities for access to the interior, 
yport, {| where missionaries continue to be welcomed. The development of 
dreds | government social services, a sign of the prosperity brought by the 
is no | oil concessions, relieves the Reformed Church mission of some 
ugh- {| share of the total responsibility which it has hitherto carried, 
orces, } particularly in the medical field. It has not, however, reduced the 
uugh- §| demand for doctors, who are required in increasing numbers. 
vship ¥ Workers in Bahrain, while recognizing an uphill task among people 
ist in | much preoccupied with material gain, report the successful intro- 
ently | duction of visual-aid methods and a good response to a film on the 
istian | life of Christ, especially among women who are not otherwise easy 
juires § to reach. The visiting of homes also shows promising results in the 
difficult matter of establishing contact with women. An Anglican 
ction § chaplain is urgently needed at Bahrain, where a site and money for 
vman } a church are in hand. 
inder The change in the Government of Persia, which took place in 
by a June, when Razmara, former Chief of the Staff of the Army, became 
ry of | Prime Minister, improves the prospects, Christian workers report, 
3 
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of constructive reform. ‘The price of bread, meat and other staple 
commodities has already fallen. Outstanding in the church situation, 
both in the south under the Church Missionary Society and in 
the north under the American Presbyterians, is ‘a new life mani- 
festing itself in steady growth and in training of national leader- 
ship’. In each area a Muslim convert has been ordained in the 
past year and vigorous plans for the promotion of lay leadership 
are being made. Increasing church membership from among Muslims 
is recorded; and new organizations such as that for men of the 
Church in Teheran and the young people’s group formed to under- 
take special responsibilities (the organization, for example, of a 
‘family day’ to emphasize the ideal of the Christian home) have 
brought much strength to church life. A ‘junior church’ has become 
a new feature in the north. Reports from the south stress the 
opportunity facing the church in medical service. The permission 
secured in 1948 to open a training-school for nurses at Kerman has 
proved richly rewarding. The school, the first recognized nurses’ 
training-school of any mission hospital in Persia, is expanding, with 
a steady inflow of students, all of them from the post-middle 
schools, and has done much to change the outlook of educated girls 
in favour of the nursing profession. Though church union makes 
little headway in Persia, united activity continues, in the organization 
of summer conferences and in the work of the inter-church literature 
committee, with a record year in sales and new publications. 

In Ecypt the question of the provision of religious instruction 
in schools is still under discussion with the government authorities. 
The committee set up, as recorded in our last Survey, to consider 
the possibilities of producing an agreed syllabus, for use in the 
instruction of Christian children in government schools, should the 
Ministry of Education decide to proceed on those lines, has made 
marked progress. It has worked out, to date, a syllabus covering all 
stages from kindergarten to third-grade secondary pupils. The work 
of this committee, in which all the branches of the Church serving 
in Egypt have taken a constructive and harmonious part, stands 
high in the realm of oecumenical achievement. 

The provision by the Government of free secondary education 
has not so far had any markedly adverse effect on Christian schools, 
for the undertaking has proved so exacting in the matter of available 
schools and personnel that the Government has been willing for 
Christian schools to continue on a fee-charging basis. Response to 
the change on the part of the parents has varied: in some regions 
eagerness for free schooling has decreased the number of pupils in 
the Christian schools, in others a reverse reaction has been 
encountered. 

Evangelistic experience has been on the whole encouraging. A 
joint campaign organized in Cairo by several missions drew a 
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ey good response from young people. The value of spiritual 
ollow-up work among discharged hospital patients, parallel with 
the medical contact maintained with a patient in the regular course 
of routine, has been under discussion. The experiment of the Egypt 
General Mission in organizing conferences for ex-patients from the 
villages has proved of value in strengthening interest in the Christian 
Faith and in extending the range of the hospitals’ contacts. The 
new buildings of the American mission hospital at Tanta, now under 
construction, will enable the hospital to extend still further its 
services in a region inhabited by five million people, and in which 
it is the only private hospital at work. In the literature field, the 
Laubach campaign committee of the Egypt Inter-mission Council 
is engaged in as a steady stream of literature for new literates. 
An edition of twenty thousand primers recently appeared and the 
production of a newspaper for the newly literate is under considera- 
tion. The needs of the refugee camps in the ‘Gaza strip’, where a 
literacy campaign led by Egyptian workers is taking place, are 
particularly stressed. 

We note with interest the approval by the Egyptian Government 
of a social insurance plan, going beyond earlier schemes (which 
provided for urban and industrial workers only), to include also 
rural workers, who form so high a proportion of the population. 

Work in the ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SuDAN takes its course amid 
growing aspirations toward full political autonomy. The Legislative 
Assembly, through which an experimental measure of self-govern- 
ment was introduced in 1948, has proved its ability for the task. 
Its debates (which draw a steady attendance in the public galleries) 
bring sharply into focus the sectarian interests and political differ- 
ences which divide the Sudan, but a common straining after full 
nationhood characterizes the scene and reflects the impatience for 
further constitutional advance apparent in the country as a whole. 
Mission subsidy in the southern provinces has been discussed in 
the Assembly and, when questioned by members from the north, 
evoked appreciative comment from southern members with experi- 
ence of the past service of the mission schools in an area then served 
by no other educational agency. Earlier demands for the teaching 
of Arabic in the mission schools of the southern area are reported 
to have been somewhat modified, though if Arabic were to become 
the lingua franca it would clearly require to be included in the 
curricula. Anticipating that contingency, educated Christian Sudanese 
are at pains to ensure that it shall not be used for propagation of 
the Muslim faith. Missionary enterprise on the part of Islam takes 
an increasingly active form. The steady flow of Arab traders to the 
south, we are reminded, constitutes in itself propagation of Islam, 
and in the north, the stronghold of that faith, a series of new mosques 
have been erected, from Egyptian and Sudanese funds. 
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Christian witness in the Sudan continues prominently in the | 


sphere of education. Schools for both boys and girls have as many 
pupils as they can accommodate and some much needed extension 
of buildings is taking place. A further strength to the Christian 
Centre established in Omdurman is the secondary school now in 
rocess of construction. Further evangelistic openings have been 
ound in the organization of night-schools, in village meetings and 
in house visitation. 

Developments in ETHIOPIA have been somewhat dominated by 
the dispute over the future of Erirrea, half Coptic Christian and 
half Muslim in population. The Christians have expressed them- 
selves in favour of incorporation with Ethiopia, but with only 
minority Muslim support and, as a result of the report submitted 
to United Nations by a commission of enquiry which visited 
Eritrea in April, a federal solution has now been proposed. 

Christian missions record some progress in facilities for expansion 
of their work, though delay is still experienced in the matter of 
permissions. Church Missions to Jews has re-opened its work at 
Djenda, the United Presbyterian mission has been able to select a 
site for a new station in the Ghimeera country south-east of Gorei, 
the Eastern Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities (a society 
new to Ethiopia), has opened missionary work, following initial 
experience in medical relief service, and has appointed a family to 
serve among the blind in Addis Ababa, at the Emperor’s request. 
Prospects of developing work which provides opportunity for co- 
operation with the Government, in its constructive educational and 
medical programme, are generally favourable. We note the dedication 
of an Evangelical church in Addis Ababa, the gift of the Emperor 
and erected by the congregation which has grown out of the Swedish 
missions’ work. 

A Methodist Board Secretary recently in NorTH AFRICA com- 
ments on the fact that the Christian community in most regions of 
the area ‘is counted in scores rather than in thousands’. From the 
same source comes an emphasis on the tremendous need here for 
the Gospel, on the amazing opportunities for its presentation and 
on the ease with which contact can be established with villages 
through such channels as a crowded market-place. Concern for the 

hysical strain imposed on often remotely situated missionary units 
is particularly marked in North Africa; and the need to reinforce 
the intrepid group of workers serving the missions and to broaden 
their contacts or 4 fellowships is increasingly emphasized with each 
im that passes. Reports, none the less, strike a positive note. 

orth Africa Mission workers claim a good response to the Bible 
depot recently opened adjoining the hospital in Tangier and plan to 
put a motor vehicle into commission for mobile work. The Southern 
Morocco Mission comments with equal encouragement on the value 
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of its dispensary at Marrakech for the securing of new contacts. 
Prospects for work among Muslim girls have improved since their 
entry into the French schools, a development which has broadened 
and enlightened their outlook. The North Africa Mission’s new 
work in Libya, at Vefren, in the Jebel Nefusa hills of Tripolitania, 
coincides with significant political development in the direction 
of that country’s independence. 

Responsibility for both the spiritual and the material well-being 
of converts, in a region where no sizable Christian community 
exists, remains an outstanding problem, and the tendency for 
converts to migrate to France and other parts of Europe militates 
to some extent against the building up of a strong Christian group. 
Reports, however, of the conferences for native workers organized 
annually by the missions in their respective fields are unanimous 
in their impressions of the responsible share which African 
Christians are coming to take in the work of evangelism and 
of their eagerness for the realization of a Christian Church of 
North Africa. 

In Turkey, the Democratic victory at the elections has been 
the event of the year. Largely middle-class in its supporters, the 
new Government is expected to follow a liberal policy, less totally 
committed to nationalization, granting the right to strike and 
maintaining the greater freedom of movement and expression which 
was, it should be recorded, already in evidence in the fair and 
democratic manner in which the elections took place, thanks to 
the electoral law passed in February by the previous Government. 
In certain respects the new Government does not differ radically 
from the old and on the religious issue, in particular, there is some 
similarity of outlook. Christian missions were already beginning to 
experience greater freedom under a government which was abandon- 
ing the ultra-secular position to which it had committed Turkey, 
indications of which have been recorded in earlier Surveys. 

In the past year Christian activity in Turkey has felt increasingly 
the benefit of the law, adopted in 1949, restoring to the Church the 
control of churches, schools, social-welfare institutions. Opportunities 
for evangelism and greater freedom of worship are readily acknow- 
ledged. In a country, at the same time, where Christian service has 
built up so large a contribution in the educational and medical 
spheres, those aspects of the work still dominate the picture. The 
schools of the American Board are crowded with more applicants 
than they can accommodate and only large-scale building extension 
will meet the need. The mission’s hospitals and clinics treat a 

henomenal number of patients, and tours of outlying villages bring 
increasingly productive results. 

The Near East as a whole reveals much evidence of a desire for 
greater facilities to study at length and leisure the historical and 
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religious background of an area to which so much Christian service 
is devoted. Generous allocations by the Rockefeller Foundation have 
enabled the American University of Beirut to begin a series of 
interpretative studies of the modern Arab world and the American 
Board to embark on the study of the international and cultural 
movements in nineteenth-century Turkey. The study of the mission- 
ary obligation of the Church, moreover, recently initiated by the 
International Missionary Council, has been taken up keenly by the 
Near East Christian Council and amplified in a direction that will 
take particular account of such issues as political independence, 
economic reform, the recrudescence of Islam and of nationalism, 
which figure so largely in the Near East to-day. 





AFRICA 


HE territorial demarcation observed in the Africa section of 
this Survey cannot obscure the fact that problems and trends 
common to the whole great continent increase with each year that 
asses. In the field of political and economic welfare, Africa addresses 
itself insistently to those European Powers which remain deeply 
committed to its well-being. While opportunities for co-operation 
between them are still regarded in Africa as far from being grasped 
to the full, gatherings such as the inter-African conference on food 
and nutrition held at Dschang, in French Cameroun, in November 
1949, with representatives from Belgium, France, Portugal, the 
Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom, and the conference 
on malaria, in session at Kampala, Uganda, as we write, suggest an 
approach both continent-wide and international in expression. 

The fluctuating prosperity of farming communities the world 
over comes home with particular force in Africa; and the problem 
of a precarious over-dependence on a single agricultural economy 
is stimulating much experiment and venture, in which Christian 
forces are deeply involved. 

The maintenance of strong and active Christian Councils has 
been insistently urged in missionary consultations in the course of 
the year, as a means of countering the denominational rivalry still 
to some extent apparent in Africa, and of approaching the Church’s 
task at the level and with the strength which only a sharing of vision 
and of forces will ensure. The task, moreover, of converting the 
African Christian more thoroughly to the co-operative outlook and 
of convincing him of its significance in the life of his church, has 
still, it is admitted, to be completed. 

In the work of the Christian Church, the oversea relationship 
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is considerably more worldwide than in the political sphere; and it 
is anticipated that American, British and Continental mission boards, 
with much at stake in the evangelization of Africa, will play an 
increasingly active part in the surveys in which the International 
Missionary Council is now engaging. A ‘pilot’ survey of facilities 
and needs in the realm of eaienl education in countries under 
British administration in East and West Africa was carried out on 
behalf of the I.M.C. in the course of the year by Bishop Neill, 
who visited Tanganyika, Kenya, Uganda, Nigeria, Gold Coast and 


‘Sierra Leone, and who investigated, among other aspects of the 


question, the degree of support existing for the development of 
regional theological schools. Bishop Neill’s report is now under 
consideration. 

At the Whitby, Toronto meeting of the I.M.C., an opportunity 
was taken to map out provisionally the geographical scope of a 
similar survey of the countries desienened as the ‘Latin’ area of 
Africa. It is anticipated that such a survey will be carried out by 
two or three specialists, possibly in the latter part of 1951. Prelim- 
inary work in the gathering of material has already been done by 
Dr Robert T. Parsons, Dean of the Kennedy School of Missions, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and formerly a missionary in West Africa, 
who undertook this task for the I.M.C. during a vacation period. 

The scope of the survey on African marriage and family life, in 
which the I.M.C. is collaborating with the International African 
Institute, the Colonial Office and specialists appointed by the Roman 
Catholic Church, is indicated by the fact that, at the preliminary 
stage of assembling documentary evidence, over seven hundred 
enquiries have been despatched to key people on the continent of 
Europe, in Africa, in Great Britain a in North America, The 
I.M.C. representative on the survey, the Rev. Lyndon Harries, has 
recently visited North America for consultations with mission 
boards and individual missionaries with experience in this field. 

The moral and spiritua) welfare of Africans oversea continues to 
constitute a problem and a age for the churches of the West, 
which they are making increasing effort to meet. The work of the 
Committee for African Students in North America has been enlarged, 
thanks primarily to a government grant, to a point at which a whole- 
time secretary can be appointed; a West African Students’ Union 
has been opened on Chelsea Embankment, London, on the initiative 
of the Dean of Westminster’s Committee; and as the result of an 
appeal from the Commission Missionnaire des Jeunes of the French 
Protestant Church, the Council of the Federation of the Evangelical 
Missions of Cameroun and French Equatorial Africa is setting out 
to raise funds for the appointment of an African chaplain to African 
students in France. 
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West AFRICA 


The challenge and opportunity confronting Christian forces in 
all parts of West Africa in the field of education have been con- 
spicuously confirmed in the past year. The report of Dr G. B, 
Jeffery, Director of the Institute of Education of London University, 
upon concluding a visit to the British Dependencies in the Spring, 
emphasized the need to make examination syllabuses more relevantly 
African in character without sacrificing academic prestige. A similar 
conviction in regard to curricula has been voiced by Dr Walter C. 
Lowdermilk, a soil conservation expert from the United States who 
recently visited both East and West Africa, and who urged the 
provision, even in the primary schools, of simple projects in the 
realm of hydraulic pressure and other irrigational measures related 
to the cultivation of the land and the production of food. It is an 
aspect of education in which missions in West Africa already play 
no small part; and the recent decision of the Christian Council of 
NIGERIA to set up a Rural Activities Board marks a further stage in 
the rural emphasis in the Christian enterprise. The gift of {1,000,000 
from the Nigerian Cocoa Marketing Board, to help endow the 
Department of Agriculture at University College, Ibadan, was 
announced in November. 

Expansion of higher and technical education is also planned in 
the British Dependencies through the two new colleges of arts, 
science and technol (supplementing the university colleges), 
which the Colonial Office is to set up at Kumasi, GoLp Coast, and 
in NIGERIA (with branches in each of the three regions). 

In GamBIa, prospects of the Christian schools, which stand high 
in academic reputation, benefiting from government schemes are 
reported to be bright, with a ‘new deal’ promised by the Governor. 
The Kristi Kunda mission school had, at the last reports, some forty 
boarders and fifteen day-boys, the latter representing a much-desired 
development in the life of the school. Christian work in Gambia, 
in common with other parts of West Africa, is confronted with a 
formidable and increasing challenge from Islam, which shows a 
higher rate of conversion among Africans than Christian forces can 
claim and which is in fact becoming the religion of the majority. 

Basic to the whole Christian enterprise in SrerrA LEONE is the 
position of Fourah Bay College. As a result of negotiations between 
the Council of the College and the Colonial Office, an Ordinance 
has been drawn up, extending the scope of the College and providing 
for a ‘university department’, departments for teacher-training 
(already in existence and now confirmed) and for technical and 
commercial studies. The Ordinance, which stresses the maintenance 
of Christian traditions, including voluntary worship, and the re- 
sponsibility for theological training, with a view to preparation of 
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candidates for the Ministry, brings much strength to the College 
both in the sphere of higher education and in its spiritual contribu- 
tion to the life of the country. The change comes, moreover, at a 
ignificant moment, with the introduction of a new constitution for 
Sierra Leone which provides for an unofficial majority in the Legisla- 
tive Council and which, though not arrived at without dispute 
between the Protectorate and the Colony, looks toward a degree of 
self-government which will necessitate the production of an educated 
African leadership at an accelerated pace. An important step forward 
in co-operation has been taken with the appointment of an educa- 
tional adviser to the non-Roman Catholic missions represented in 
the Christian Council. 

News from Liseria includes that of the final completion of the 
rebuilding of Cuttington College on a new, more centrally placed 
site at Suakoko, where it has been in operation for two years. The 
College, originally established in the south, at Cape Palmas, by the 
Protestant Episcopal mission, provides four-year courses leading to 
the B.A. and BD. degrees and has a steady flow of clergy and 
teachers graduating from it. Here again, agricultural courses have 
been added to the curricula. 

‘Community development’, the term officially adopted as an 
alternative to ‘mass education’, makes encouraging progress in the 
Gop Coast. In the Tarkwa area, a committee of Africans, with the 
District Commissioner as chairman, and with a grant of {10,000 
from central funds, has organized extensive drainage and paving 
work in the old town; and training courses for voluntary leaders of 
social development, in which missionaries have taken part, have been 
conducted among the Ewe people, with good results. 

Economic depression, still felt in the Gold Coast, has not radically 
affected the Church; and missionaries report an impressive readiness 
on the part of parents to pay for their children’s education. Increasing 
African initiative is apparent in evangelistic outreach. Both the 
Church of Scotland mission and the Basel mission, for example, 
report a considerable African share in planning further advance into 
the northern territories, which African Christians are coming to 
regard as their particular responsibility. Facilities for theological 
training, already carried out to some extent under joint auspices, 
have been further developed with the opening of a faculty of theology 
in the University College of the Gold Coast. 

The Christian Council issued in 1949 an important and timely 
statement on ‘Christianity and Political Development’, signed by 
eight Africans and seven Europeans, which has been widely distri- 
buted and reproduced in the Gold Coast Press. Political opinion 
has been vocal over the future of the Ewe people who inhabit the 
eastern area of the Gold Coast Colony and the two regions of ‘ToGo- 
LAND administered under French and British mandate respectively. 
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Ewe spokesmen appeared before the U.N. Trusteeship Council 
when it had before it the report of a visiting mission to Trust Terri- 
tories in West Africa. Neither the report nor subsequent debate has 
disclosed any one solution to the problem, on which the Ewe pom 
themselves have proved far from unanimous and which is of basic 
significance to the Ewe Church, the members of which are distributed 
over all three of the areas concerned. 

The report on the disorders in the eastern provinces of NIGERIA, 
issued in the course of the year, provides a clear-cut picture of the 
passionate aspirations of which the Christian Church has to take 
account in its approach to this country of twenty-seven million 

eople. Impatience for the winning of autonomy less gradually than 
it can be achieved, the presence of strong subversive elements 
within such organizations as the Trade Unions, failure to realize 
that a century-long struggle was endured before Labour in Britain 
won the rights which it now enjoys and inadequate efforts to mobilize 
‘the people of goodheart’ are all put forward as causes contributing 
to the riots in which industrial unrest came to a head at the end of 
1949. The situation revealed is one that calls for a concentration of 
available forces in the training of Africans for positions of leadership, 
a task that is further emphasized in the light of the plans for a new 
and more advanced constitution for the Colony and Protectorate, 
envisaging greatly increased Para autonomy, which was con- 
ditionally approved by the Legislative Council in July. 

The impact of Christianity in government and Native Authority 
schools has been a topic much under discussion in the Christian 
Council of Nigeria, which has asked the Central Board of Education 
to appoint a representative committee to investigate the teaching of 
religious knowledge in those schools and which has urged the 
churches to consider making fuller use of the right of entry for 


religious-instruction purposes. The production of an alternative | 


syllabus for use in non-mission schools, on simpler lines than the 
Christian schools’ ‘agreed’ syllabus, has also been recommended. 
At a higher educational level, there are encouraging reports of the 
experimental union theological college under Anglican, Methodist 
and Presbyterian auspices for the eastern region, and some pressure 
for a similar plan to be worked out in the west. The Christian Council, 
moreover, has recommended the setting up of a theological Board. 
The department of religious studies established at the University 
College, Ibadan, makes headway, and a fund recently opened for 
the building of a chapel is meeting with a promising response. The 
need to provide arene vocational training for girls is in 
mind, in a day when the interlude between leaving school and 
the time of marriage is lengthening. Marriage-guidance facilities 
and training in Christian home life, for both men and women, 
are also urged. 
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The Christian literature bureaux, set up to encourage the writing 
and production of books by Africans, are proving a worthwhile 
venture and their duplication is recommended. The Christian 
Council is still exploring the possibility of producing a nation-wide 
Christian weekly paper. 

The rural training centre maintained at Asaba by the Church 
Missionary Society has held successful student courses, and seventy- 
five teachers have attended the rural science teachers’ conference. 
The rural bias in education is gaining in popularity and an increasing 
number of schools are developing their own farms. 

Events of the year have included the celebration of the centena 
of the work of the Southern Baptist mission, an occasion whic 
provided an opportunity to consider the extension of theological 
training. 

We note with satisfaction that the Lagos Council of Social 
Service is pressing for changes in the terms of the Liquor Ordinance, 
in the direction of restricting the hours of sale and of providing for 
more adequate protection of juveniles, who can at present sell liquor 
in licensed premises at under fourteen years of age. 

FRENCH West Arrica benefits increasingly from the missionary 
centre nearing completion and partially in use at Dakar, under the 
leadership of M. Jean Keller, secretary. of the Missionary Federation 
of the area (who has collected Fr. 18,000,000 toward the construc- 
tion of the necessary buildings). Africans from the interior working 
at Dakar and missionaries en route for their fields will all benefit 
from the centre, where M. Keller also acts as liaison for the missions 
with the High Commissioner. 

As in other parts of Africa, the problem of industrialization and 
of the lure of the towns and workshops remains a constant challenge. 
Missionaries writing from GABON appeal with the utmost earnestness 
for workers to minister to young men and women drawn to the 
towns and ports and exposed to much temptation. A key develop- 
ment here is the youth centre now being built in Libreville. There 
is a growing demand for the expansion of vocational training for 
manual and craft work and the Paris Mission’s vocational school at 
—~ could be much extended if funds and personnel were avail- 
able. Reports from Gabon, again, stress the mixture of motive with 
which some young people seek education in the Christian schools, 
and both at school and later in the towns Christians or potential 
Christians are exposed to the influence of more mercenary-minded 
associates. Christian teachers see their task courageously as the 
delicate one of instilling, against a Christian background, a sense 
of responsibility and nationhood without loosening the ‘nearer ties 
of home and tribe. 

In a field where the moral training of girls plays a vital réle, 
the completion of the Paris Mission’s girls’ boarding-school at 
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Lambarene, begun in 1944, is of great importance. Here, over one 
hundred girls, from three different races, ranging from six to twenty 
years of age and drawn from distant villages, are learning to live 
together and to experience the reality of the Christian Gospel in 
their everyday life. 

Toward the end of 1949 the Church in CAMEROUN celebrated 
the centenary of the baptism of its first converts. In the past year it 
has had in its theological school at Ndunge twenty-three students 
from Gabon, Togoland and Cameroun itself, eight of whom have 
now entered the service of the Church. The school shows promise 
of becoming a vital religious and spiritual community, closely related 
to its environment through the evangelistic tours in which students 
take part. Conditions vary for the Church in different areas. Oppor- 
tunities for advance occur most easily in those areas where the tribal 
structure is still for the most part intact. Christians up-country have 
been adversely affected by the rise in prices; and the obligation for 
Africans employed on the banana plantations to work on Sundays 
has interfered with church worship. Courses for women in the 
villages have been conducted with success and with an emphasis 
on medical instruction. Teams of African Christians, under the 
leadership of a European, have organized weeks of evangelism in 
the towns and in the plantation camps. Immediate needs include a 
school for agricultural and craft training, the further development 
of medical work and a girls’ school in the forest area, toward which 
an eager group of Africans is already contributing. 

In the field of literature, Vie Nouvelle, the church weekly news- 
paper published at Duala, has completed the second year of its 
existence. A European missionary and a young Cameroun pastor 
have been at work in Strasbourg on the completion of the translation 
of the Bible into the Duala language. 

In Conco the scene continues to present much activity in the 
social-welfare field. Nearly half the 1950 budget of the Fonds du 
Bien-Etre Indigéne has been allocated to such practical medical and 
social measures as the control of epidemics and of insect plagues, 
the supply of fresh water, child and maternity welfare schemes and 
to the promotion of medical and sociological research. As part of 
the policy of developing a rural economy, to preserve the tribal 
structure of African life and to arrest the exodus to the towns, 
further measures have been adopted to improve conditions for the 
African farmer; and a ten-year plan, for the recruitment of two 
thousand African agricultural assistants, is making progress in the 
training of these men, who will play an important part in the building 
up of an enterprising and contented farming community. A bias 
toward agricultural and rural teaching is increasingly marked in 
the primary schools. The first all-African Co-operatives to be set 
up since the decree was passed legalizing their formation have been 
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approved by the Government. A decree depriving all polygamous 
marriages contracted in the future of legal validity and prohibiting 
lygamists from residing in specific areas was passed in April. 
he strong support for the decree apparent among the younger, 
educated Africans reflects clearly the influence of Christian marriage. 

Pressure on the Christian schools is reported to be intense and 
the constant cry is for a growing supply of trained African teachers 
to help gather in what is described as a veritable harvest of converts. 
Educational planning looks toward the strengthening of the existing 
écoles de moniteurs, where the lower-grade teachers are trained, and 
the organization of écoles de monitrices. At least one secondary normal 
school, it is felt, should be established, possibly at Kimpese, and 
others as soon as conditions allow. There is a vigorous emphasis, in 
the Congo Protestant Council, on the establishment of schools on 
a co-operative basis. 

Educational missionaries are subject to some strain in fulfilling 
the government requirements arising out of the recognition and 
subsidizing of the Protestant schools, the conditions for which must 
be met in full by the end of 1953. But they are unanimous in their 
enthusiasm for the new relationship and in their conviction of the 
significance of this development for the evolution of a strong 
Protestant Church. 

Christian literature needs are especially apparent in the element- 
ary courses in the schools, where more and better books, in African 
languages and related to familiar conditions, are in urgent demand. 
The presence of subversive movements, leading Africans astray with 
false teaching, affords a challenge in the Christian literature field. 

Encouraging reports have been received of the first of the asl 
posed regional conferences of Christians, which took place at Blukwa, 
in the north-eastern region, with seventy-two Congolese delegates 
and fourteen Europeans. A keen and frank discussion of such matters 
as baptism, marriage dowry, commercialism, buying and selling on 
the Sabbath, revealed a deep sense of common responsibility on the 
part of African Christian leaders, and a growing understanding of 
the problems of the African Church. 

outstanding event in PoRTUGUESE WEsT AND East AFRICA 

has been the conducting of literacy campaigns by Dr Laubach and 

his team of workers. The ANGOLA undertaking attracted more 

ae than any previous campaign, and large editions of the Laubach 
rimer have been printed and are finding a ready circulation. 

Government authority has been accorded in ANcoxa for the 
founding of a central leper camp, with resident leprologists, European 
nurses and African orderlies, the scheme being financed by American 
Leprosy Missions Inc. Training in useful trades and in agriculture 
will be included in the life of the camp, the foundation of which 
marks an important advance in a branch of ministration to the sick 
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in which the religious emphasis has vindicated itself in outstanding 
fashion as having a direct bearing on cures. 

A new educational law concerning rudimentary education, giving 
it a more practical turn and greater relevance to African pool and 
standards, was published in February. Though related primarily 
to Roman Catholic schools, its application in Protestant schools is 
also under consideration. 

The migration of large numbers of men to Congo, in search of 
more remunerative work, raises the all-too-familiar African problem 
of a disequilibrium in tribal and family life. A recent outcome of 
that development has been the introduction of Watch Tower teaching 
by Angolan repatriates who have been expelled from Léopoldville 
and ans doctrine challenges Christians to witness to the con- 
ception of a united Church which is strongly developed in Angola. 

In the course of the year the secretary of the Evangelical Alliance 
of Angola visited SAo Tome. A particular need there is for the 
development of Christian schools. Literate people are found for the 
most part among the ten thousand workers sent annually from Angola 
on a four-year contract, at the end of which they are as a rule 
repatriated, and who in themselves provide a field for evangelism. 

In MozamsiquE, the Mission Suisse has opened new hospital 
buildings at Chamanculo. The inauguration ceremony, at which the 
Governor General was represented, drew a large attendance among 
African Christians from many parts of the country. On the initiative 
of the Christian Council, funds are being sought from interested 
Mission Boards to complete the purchase of the social centre build- 
ings in Lourenzo Marques, urgently needed to help meet the 
pastoral challenge presented by the large influx of people from 
the rural areas in search of work, schooling, medical attention, the 
majority of whom have no personal contacts in the city. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


The picture in East and Central Africa becomes increasingly 
inter-territorial in character. With the exception, to some extent, 
of Northern Rhodesia, dependence on agriculture figures ever more 
prominently as a factor to be taken into account in the framing of 

lans and policies, more especially in relation to the steady increase 
in population which census returns reveal. Pressure for further 
co-operation between territories has been evident in the course of 
the year in the recommendation put forward by a committee, of 
which the Minister of Justice for Southern Rhodesia is chairman, 
that a Rhodesia-Nyasaland secretariat and inter-territorial conference 
should be formed. 

Reports of the Overseas Food Corporation record frank dis- 
appointment over the harvest yielded in ‘Tanganyika in groundnuts, 
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sunflower, sorghum and other crops; and considerable modification 
of the whole scheme, more especially in the Kongwa area, is envisaged. 
Lack of adequate meas:ires of preliminary research and reconnaissance 
is readily admitted; and the assumption that mechanized methods 
of approach would facilitate more speedy results gives place to a 
recognition of the essential réle which the human element must play 
in relation to the land. A significant point for churches and missions 
lies in the official indication that developments on more general 
and widely varied agricultural lines are to be worked out, and in the 
likelihood that the establishment of group settlements of agricultural 
workers, already a pastoral challenge, will continue as a basic factor 
in the scheme. 

In the educational sphere, the according of university status to 
Makerere College, Uganda, students of which will now be able to 
work for the Arts and Science degrees of London University, is of 
much importance to the whole area. The present student body, 
drawn from Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar, numbers 
220, though plans for extension look toward the accommodation of 
600 in five years’ time. A social-research institute has recently been 
added to the college, under the direction of Dr Audrey I. Richards. 
Another significant educational development is the ‘setting up by 
the Colonial Office of a Muslim institute for higher education, in 
Mombasa, Kenya. An emphasis on technical studies is designed to 
draw Africans away from the clerical field and to prepare them for 
responsible work in agriculture, forestry and other fleld activities. 
Willingness to attend Muslim worship is a condition of entry. 

In the inter-territorial sphere the Church, too, has had a notable 
year. A first conference of theological staffs of East Africa was held 
at Mukono, Uganda, in April, in connexion with the visit of Bishop 
Neill. Reports reveal the clear picture which the conference drew 
of the community character which such a college should have and 
of its relationship to the life of the village around it. In discussion 
which envisaged a graded system of theological education, stress 
was laid on the teaching of the Bible itself to a point of real familiarity, 
on the giving of pastoral training by African tutors to ordinands 
and their wives, on the need for periodical schools of prayer and for 
regular guidance in personal spiritual life. 

A conference of nine Anglican bishops was held at Dar-es-Salaam 
in January, the fifth of its kind to take place in the last twenty-two 
years. Anglican consolidation is to be seen in the plans for a new 
Province, comprising the dioceses of Nyasaland, Northern Rhodesia 
and part of that of Southern Rhodesia, now being discussed in 
consultation with the Archbishop of Canterbury. Among common 
evangelistic concerns, we note the appeal addressed to Christians in 
India to send missionaries to their fellow-countrymen in East and 
Central Africa, on whose behalf, as recorded in an earlier Survey, 
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an Indian evangelist and his wife are serving with the Kenya Mission 
to Indians. 

African Education in Kenya, the report of a committee of which 
Archdeacon Beecher, now Assistant Bishop of Mombasa, was chair- 
man, has been accepted by the Legislative Council. In the context of 
one Colony, it puts forward a bold and imaginative plan for ‘qualita- 
tive improvement’ of education, a much debated subject in Africa 
as a whole. The report urges the ‘substantial and rapid expansion’ 
of secondary education. In its emphasis on the need to establish a 
balance between academic and practical work, at a level which will 
train Africans to become ‘potential participants in the Colony’s 
development’, and to provide an education for the kind of life which 
most Africans will live, it makes an approach that is widely supported 
among education experts. In its stress on the moral foundations on 
which the scheme outlined would be based, the report affords yet 
another instance of the opportunities and obligations confronting 
the Christian teacher not only in mission schools but in government 
institutions as well. 

Missionaries in Kenya discern a powerful revival movement, 
which has spread through the country and which, though not 
— elements of emotionalism, has a genuine spirit of conversion 
about it. 

The Christian Council, to which the Church of Scotland has 
seconded the Rev. W. Scott Dickson to serve as educational adviser 
and general secretary for a further period of four years, has given 
much attention to African marriage problems and has voiced the 
need for a government-appointed committee, with representatives 
of African opinion and of the Christian Council, to study the several 
aspects of this question. 

Growth in African Christian responsibility is indicated in the 
accounts of successful and well-attended conferences, both for men 
and for women, organized by the Africa Inland Mission. New 
ventures on the part of this mission include the organization of a 
simple Bible correspondence course, arising out of a conference held 
for men, and the opening of a Bible school for men at Kabartonjo. 

In TANGANYIKA, the untimely death of the Bishop of Central 
Tanganyika, the Right Rev. William Wynn Jones, has deprived the 
Church of an outstanding evangelist and administrator, at a critical 
moment in the adjustment of Christian forces to the turmoil of 
economic exploitation through which the country is passing. A new 
church has been dedicated at Nachingwea, the headquarters of 
agricultural development in the southern province. 

There are evidences of the steady growth of an indigenous 
ministry. On Michaelmas Day the Bishop of Masasi ordained nine 
deacons to the priesthood, the largest number of Africans ordained 
since the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa began its work 
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ninety years ago. Augustana Lutheran Missions report a class of 
fifty-eight students graduated from the united theological seminary 
after three years’ preparation. The latter body also records an 
encouraging growth of membership in the missions formerly admin- 
istered by the German societies: in the Leipzig mission, for instance, 
membership has increased from its 1939 total of 39,000 to 75,000, 
thanks largely, it is believed, to the increasing responsibility assumed 
by the indigenous church itself. Negotiations are reported to be in 
train with the Tanganyika Government for the entry of a few 
German missionaries to assist in the common task, under the 
administration of the National Lutheran Council of America. 

The diocese of ZANZIBAR is closely concerned in plans for a joint 
central training college for post-secondary men students, now under 
discussion within the four U.M.C.A. dioceses. It is hoped in this 
way to counteract the loss of vocations to the Ministry which tends 
to occur in the time between leaving school and the beginning of 
theological training. From Zanzibar come also reports of good pro- 
gress in the training of Christian women teachers, some of them at 
work in government schools. Vocations to the religious life are 
increasing among women, but no equivalent movement among men 
is yet apparent. 

Reports from NYASALAND still have some echo of the famine or 
near-famine conditions reported in our last Survey. All agree, how- 
ever, in recording the fact that, in spite of food-shortage and a rise 
in prices, African support of the Church in no way fell off and indeed 
showed some increase. The Church of Scotland mission notes a 
growing interest in education on the part of women and girls and 
eagerness to continue after standard VI. ‘Christian Home’ weeks 
have been held in five churches in the Zomba district, and a successful 
divinity course at Mlanje. There is much preoccupation with the 
integration of mission and church at a moment when African manage- 
ment of mission stations is gaining in strength and when African 
women also, through the Woman’s Guild, assume an increasingly 
responsible share in the work. 

The future of the primary schools maintained by the U.M.C.A. 
has been under consideration and the possibility of handing them 
over to the Government, while retaining the right of entry for 
religious instruction, and of concentrating all forces on teacher- 
training, has been examined. Opinion, however, strongly favoured 
the retention of the schools, control of which is therefore to remain 
with the Mission. In the Nyasaland diocese, eight African deacons 
have been ordained to the priesthood (African clergy totalling, at 
the last reports, thirty-one). 

In NorTHERN RuHopgsiA, with the control of education passing 
gradually to the local African Authorities, missionary policy tends 
toward a concentration on a smaller number of schools and on 

4 
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teacher-training, to ensure the-staffing of government schools with 
as many Christian teachers as possible. U.M.C.A. reports stress the 
value, at the primary level, of central village weekly boarding-schools 
and their development, while gradually eliminating the bush schools, 
forms an integral part of the Mission’s policy. 

The Church of Scotland reports the establishment of five local 
kirk sessions, in the place of the one which formerly controlled the 
whole of the extensive Lubwa district, a development which has 
called out local responsibility and stimulated friendly rivalry. 

The work of United Missions in the Copper Belt has been 
strengthened by the appointment of an educational secretary and 
a team secretary. The United Society for Christian Literature, 
working in United Missions, reports vigorous extension of its dis- 
tribution work, with not far short of a hundred new centres for that 
e6. ry set up in the course of the year. A ‘real hunger’ for the right 

ind of literature is reported, and the bookshop at Lusaka receives 
orders not only from Northern Rhodesia but from all parts of 
southern Africa for Scriptures and other matter in the vernaculars. 

Oecumenical strength has been consolidated by the decision of 
the African churches of Barotseland which are the outcome of the 
work of the Paris Mission to join the Church of Central Africa 
(Rhodesia). 

Two main factors stressed in reports from SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
are the steady influx of Euro immigrants and the expansion of 
industrial enterprise. Both developments make growing demands 
on Christian forces, the former more especially in the matter of 
education, and both of them in the more general pastoral sphere. 
Industrial development, however, does not overshadow the vast 
potentialities of the rural areas, and in Southern Rhodesia, again, 
there is much pressure for a more definitely agricultural bias in 
African education. The tendency, however, for industry to draw 
large numbers of Africans away from the land has led to the working 
out of measures to oblige the African to choose between farming 
and industrial work and thus to stabilize both labour and, still more 
important, family life. 

A particular challenge to the Church is presented by yo 
people coming to the towns in search of work and detached from 
the discipline of home and tribe. A recent report of the Secretary 
for Internal Affairs reveals much concern with the problem of 
juvenile delinquency; and recommendations of increased educa- 
tional facilities in the towns—on compulsory lines and with more 
recreational scope—as well as of better housing for African families, 
have clear implications for the Church, already hard-pressed in the 
maintenance and staffing of schools. The eagerness of Africans for 
education is indicated by the fact that in 1948 their enrolment in 
schools totalled 211,000, nearly double that of 1940. 
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SoutH AFRICA 


The Church in South Africa continues to be faced with race 
relations as a main concern. Measures introduced by the Nationalist 
Government have further confirmed its ideal and ultimate purpose 
of apartheid (segregation), though in December 1949 the postpone- 
ment of legislation for the repeal of the entrenched clauses of the 
Constitution in the direction of removing the Cape Coloured people 
from the common voters’ roll, a step which would not have carried 
the support of the Afrikaaner Party, was announced. A Popular 

istration Bill, according to which the population would be classi- 

as ‘European’, ‘Coloured’ and ‘Native’ and which would require 
everyone to carry an identity card, was sharply resisted by the Opposi- 
tion as an expression of segregation; and a Group Areas Bill, providing 
for demarcation on racial lines, though vigorously contested for its 
failure to make housing provision for those, not least the Asiatics, 
who would be required to change their place of residence, was 
passed by the House of Assembly in June. 

Other measures have been introduced affecting the non-European: 
the educational qualifications for exemption from the pass-laws have 
been raised from standard VI to standard VIII for applicants of 
twenty-five years of age and over, and to standard X foe those of 
twenty-one; and a Native Building-Workers’ Bill has come into 
force which, while it will accelerate the construction of much-needed 
non-European housing, has been deprecated for its restriction of 
African builders to work for non-Europeans and to a training the 
scope of which will qualify them only as semi-skilled. 

Most hotly debated of all has been the Unlawful Organizations 
Bill. Ostensibly aimed at the eradication of Communism, it has 
evoked profound concern on account of the inroads on the general 
freedom of speech and of movement which its terms suggest and 
has brought to the surface, over wide areas of the Union, the sense 
of oppression from the Government quarter which prevails among 
European workers in many branches of industry. Taking the anti- 
Communist motive, however, at its face value, responsible South 
African opinion urged as an alternative the adoption of measures 
of social reform which would remove the conditions in which 
Communism thrives. The Bill was passed by a small majority. 

The future of the Protectorates has been the subject of much 
debate. Christian leaders at work in those areas comment on the 
vigour with which the African emphasizes his existing freedom as 
against potential economic advantages to be gained by incorporation 
in the Union. At the same time, while it is noted that this resistance 
has hardened in the light of the South African Government’s 
non-European Policy, the reminder is frankly voiced that much 
requires to be done, under the present administration by the British 
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Government, to bring the Protectorates any appreciable distance 
toward prosperity. Colonial Development projects in cattle-ranching 
and marketing are now beginning in Bechuanaland. 

The results of the elections in South-west Africa in August, in 
which the Nationalist Party won all the six seats held by the repre- 
sentatives of the Mandated territory in the Union Parliament, 
brought additional strength to the Government and constituted 
something of a riposte to the ruling given a few weeks earlier by the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague, confirming the inter- 
national status of South-west Africa. On this and other issues the 
South African Government continues to challenge the voicing of 
judgments outside the Union. Africans, on the contrary, more espec- 
ially in South-west Africa and in the Protectorates, look increasingly 
beyond their own frontiers, and particularly to Britain, for under- 
standing of their case; and the inclusion here of a somewhat detailed 
record of controversy over racial policies claims justification in the 
realm of Christian brotherhood and in the context of the relative 
lack of informed opinion or of international concern on these matters 
with which other parts of the world are still reproached. 

Official declarations on the part of Christian bodies outside South 
Africa have confirmed the lead which the churches are concerned 
to give in the matter. We note the resolution of the British Council 
of Churches, drafted in connexion with the succession issue in the 
Bamangwato Reserve of Bechuanaland, in which the Council, while 
recognizing that the British Government’s decision on that matter 
was taken ‘in the interests of good government alone’, recorded its 
det.rmination ‘to oppose any tendencies towards racial discrimination 
in any territories for which the British Government is responsible’. 
We note also a declaration by the Methodist Church of Great Britain, 
the points of which include insistence that each of its churches in 
southern Africa shall be truly ‘a house of prayer for all peoples’, 
— of the view, while not advocating ‘a general racial 
admixture’, that interracial marriage breaks any law of God; opposi- 
tion to the exclusion of Africans as such from the general franchise 
and a recommendation that a greater share of the profits of mines 
and other industries should go to African Labour. The racial ques- 
tion, again, deeply concerned both the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council at their meetings in Canada 
in July; and at the time of writing the two bodies are in correspond- 
ence with the Christian Council of South Africa as to the possibility 
of an oecumenical delegation, preferably interracial in character, 
visiting the Union for purposes of conference and fellowship. 

Within the Union, where the death of Field-Marshal Smuts has 
removed an outstanding figure from the scene, there are impressions 
of a disposition on the part of Europeans to look afresh at the racial 
problem and reports of an increasing tendency among church people 
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to hold services of worship on an interracial basis. The challenge of 
the Episcopal Synod of the Church of the Province, stressing the 
‘call upon all church people to recognize the truth that all men and 
women, of whatever race, are made brethren in Christ by Baptism, 
and to face fearlessly the implications of this truth in the life of 
ish and diocese’, is generally typical of much constructive Chris- 
tian thinking. The year has in fact been notable for full and unhurried 
deliberations on the part of responsible Christian bodies. The Dutch 
Reformed Churches of South Africa, though expressing a viewpoint 
diametrically opposed to that of the churches represented in the 
Christian Council, have cleared a good deal of ground toward the 
este of mutual understanding by their conference held at 
loemfontein in April (at which a representative of the World 
Council of Churches was present). There they set forth, in terms 
looking toward a much more immediate realization of apartheid 
than the Nationalist Government envisages, the justification for the 
acceptance of apartheid in their church life, basing it on grounds 
of the prevention of detribalization and of the social well-being of 
the African, as well as on the evidences of Scripture. 

The report of the conference held by the Christian Council at 
Boscttenville in July 1949, entitled The Christian Citizen in a Multi- 
Racial Society! has now been published. The conference affirmed 
that ‘the real need of South Africa is not “Apartheid” but ““Eendrag”’’ 
(translated ‘unity through team-work’); and the theme of fellowshi 
in one family runs strongly through discussions in which the multi- 
racial character of the Church in South Africa is claimed as ‘one of 
its glories’. Detailed analysis of the report cannot be attempted here, 
but we note, among other constructive contributions, the much- 
needed one given to the approach to the race issue from the 
angle of Christian anthropology, in a paper which offers a reminder 
that no human culture or human heritage is absolute and which 
defines anthropology as a science which ‘teaches us that the other 
man is @ man’. 

In this same realm of creating Christian fellowship, it is signifi- 
cant to note an emphasis on the need to base training for social 
service more surely on Christian foundations, if a real sense of com- 
munity concern, going beyond the more limited field of general 
goodwill, is to be built up. Support for the inclusion in social-service 
courses of study of the Bible, with its wealth of guidance in social 
wy is voiced; and the social-welfare section of the Christian 

ouncil has under discussion the organization of schools of Christian 
citizenship as part of the following-up of the Rosettenville confer- 
ence. In the light, moreover, of the theological basis of much of 


1 Published by the Christian Council of South Africa, 50 Sarel Cilliers Street, 
a. Sb: Also obtainable London: International Missionary Council. 1s. 6d. 
tage 14). 
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the discussion at the two conferences referred to above, it is 
important to record the formation by the Christian Council of a 
theological and biblical commission on race relations. 

From several quarters comes a demand for re-examination of the 
churches’ contact with young people and an admission of a relative 
failure to hold their loyalty, in spite of Sunday-school, Scout, Guide 
and other activities. A broader conception of evangelism has been 
put forward in Christian Council discussion as a basic need, and 
the Council, which is closely in touch with the work of the Student 
Christian Association in the universities, has also under considera- 
tion the holding of a ‘young life campaign’ on the lines of the ‘home 
life campaign’ undertaken some four years ago. 

Developments at Lovedale Missionary Institution include the 
opening of the new printing-works block and the completion of the 
much-needed orthopaedic hospital, to accommodate sixty patients 
(with subsequent extension, it is hoped, to double that number of 
beds). At the New Year 1950, Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, entered 
a new stage of its life, under the Provincial Council, which will 
carry financial responsibility for it. The missionary character of the 
hospital will be preserved by the right accorded to the Lovedale 
Governing Council to appoint three additional members to the 
bouts Board, and to retain the power to nominate members of 
staff. The property remains vested in the Church of Scotland. A 
further development in Christian medical enterprise is the opening 
of an African nurses’ training college at Kwa-Magwaza, Zululand, 
a joint venture of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
the Church of Sweden. 

We record with gratitude the lifelong service to the Christian 
Church of Dr Neil Macvicar, for thirty-five years Medical Super- 
intendent of Victoria Hospital, Lovedale, who passed to his rest in 
December 1949; and of Mrs Aline Mary Dyke, widow of the Rev. 
Henry Dyke and daughter of the pioneer missionary, Adolphe 
Mabille, who worked long and devotedly with the Paris Mission in 
Basutoland, and who died in June. 





MADAGASCAR 


Renee of rehabilitation after the devastating effects of 

the rebellion continue to engage much time and thought. 
Conditions are reported to be fairly well stabilized in the eastern 
area, though in certain regions of it, such as the forest country 
round Moramanga, a good deal of reconstruction still requires to 
be done. An encouraging degree of initiative in that direction has 
been shown within the urban churches, which have suffered less, 
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to help re-start Christian community life among the village groups. 
In the Tamatave area, the Paris Mission reports that forty out of 
the one hundred and ninety existing churches have still not recovered 
from the rebellion, but the Bible school, the establishment of which 
at Tamatave was decided upon some years ago, opened in February, 
with four pupils. Ability for self-support on the part of the churches 
has inevitably lost some ground, but a keen desire for the renewal 
of church worship as the central part of Christian community life 
is apparent, and where churches have not yet been re-built, services 
are often held in private homes and in schools. Almost everywhere 
the rebuilding of schools has taken precedence over that of churches. 

In the north and north-east region, Christian groups have 
suffered somewhat noticeably as a result of separation from the 
missionaries. The training and moral qualifications required of 
Malagasy pastors for service in this more isolated area, where 
there are long distances to cover, reveals itself as a considerable 
problem. A cyclone which struck this region in February (destroying 
—— churches in the Antalaha district) has caused some 
setback to reconstruction plans, though here again the ve 4 
spontaneously offered by some of the larger churches in the no 
has given encouraging evidence of Christian solidarity. 

In the Tananarive area, reconstruction is in full swing. Baptized 
and communicant members of the churches, as well as pupils in the 
schools, are all reported to be increasing in numbers. The school 
for pastors maintained by the Paris Mission in Tananarive has 
grown irom an attendance of twenty-two in 1949 to thirty in 1950. 

The inter-mission ‘Protestant Council of Education’ (a co- 
operative body which is giving much impetus to united Christian 

ort in other fields as well) is deeply concerned with the variety 
of environments and conditions in which educational facilities are 
urgently sought and with the tendency for Malagasy children to 
come to school at an even earlier age than heretofore. 

Work among young people remains a constant challenge. Much 
extension of youth work is hoped for from the Christian youth 
centre at Tananarive, the new buildings of which, including a 
spacious open-air theatre, were opened in April. The Y.W.C.A. sent 
a worker to Madagascar recently to set on foot plans for opening 
a ‘foyer de jeunes filles’, also in Tananarive. The Scout movement 
is experimenting in the formation of church troops, to strengthen 
the bond between youth work and central church life. 

In the moral-welfare sphere, several missions record concern 
over the alcohol probiem, on account both of the marked tendency 
to addiction to betsabetsa, derived from sugar cane, and of large 
numbers of Malagasy workers employed in distillery-refineries, who, 
with a generous monthly ration of rhum available to them at cost 
price, set an example that is all too readily followed. Christian village 
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groups are taking this question to heart in their approach to their 
non-Christian neighbours. 

Progress toward united Christian effort has been marked b 
consultations between the workers of the Friends Service Council, 
the London Missionary Society and the Paris Mission to examine 
ways of achieving closer co-operation in the immense task con- 
fronting them in the northern half of the island. Discussion revealed 
a good deal of common ground, in the matter of church discipline 
and rules, on which to build, and reports suggest a keen sense of 
divine leading. Malagasy Christians are being called in to these 
discussions at an early date. 





LATIN AMERICA AND THE WEST INDIES 


ie the Evangelical churches of Latin America, the benefits of the 
continent-wide consultations afforded by the Buenos Aires con- 
ference in July 1949 come into perspective; and common emphases, 
confirmed at that gathering, stand out conspicuously in the year’s 
activity. The conference was particularly noteworthy for the impetus 
which it gave to the evangelization of special groups of the population. 
Out of it has arisen a clearer recognition of the need for a new 
approach to the working classes, by evangelists specially trained in 
an understanding of the environment, living conditions, customs, 
tastes in reading and other recreational activities prevailing in that 
milieu. Closer attention has been urged to the matter of the rural 
population, on whose behalf, among other plans, further initiative 
in specially adapted radio evangelism is recommended. Workers 
among students and ‘intellectuals’, a field in which, as recorded in 
earlier Surveys, Evangelical forces have made notable progress, 
stress the significance of the personal influence of Christian teachers 
and students in the strategy of evangelism, and plead for the opening 
of further hostels and centres for students in the universities. 
The challenge of the Indians was strongly voiced at Buenos 


Aires, not least in the direction of the creation of further Christian - 


agricultural colonies on the interdenominational lines of those at 
Guatajata (BoLivia), Dourados (BraziL) and the United Andean 
Indian Mission in Ecuapor (the progress of which has been followed 
in earlier Surveys). The founding of Bible schools for-the pre- 
paration of lay teachers among the Indians themselves, intensifica- 
tion of literacy campaigns, as part of the whole educational venture 
among Indians, and of Christian literature production in Indian 
languages have all been advanced as urgently necessary. 

In an area where available Evangelical forces still bear all too 
little relation to the vastness of the territory to be covered, parallel 
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recruiting of foreign missionaries and of workers from the Latin 
American churches themselves is increasingly in mind, together 
with a recognition of the specialized training required. In this 
connexion, the training school at Medellin, CoLomBIA, is steadily 
gaining in importance as a centre for language and orientation 
studies, and the success of this initial venture has encouraged the 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America and the Committee 
on Co-operation in Latin America to examine, with the mission 
boards concerned, the possibilities of extending such facilities to 
serve the whole Latin America area. 

In Latin America, again, the strengthening of theological training 
occupies a central position in missionary planning. We note, for 
example, the plans of the Southern Baptist mission to reorganize 
its theological training for the Spanish-speaking areas, in the 
direction of developing two new seminaries to provide theological 
courses at a higher level than hitherto available, and those of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. to concentrate attention in BRAZIL 
on the formation of Brazilian leaders through its two theological 
seminaries. In Brazil, again, the newly constituted Federation of 
German Evangelical Churches sees as a main task the development 
of leadership training in the theological college at Sao Leopoldo. 

The work of Bible schools and colleges grows in significance. 
The Canadian Baptist Bible College at Cochabamba, the focal point 
of the mission’s work in that area of BoLivia, is showing good 
results in the building up of key people, families and small groups, 
on which to base further outreach in evangelism, and could well be 
extended. We note, again, the decision of the Evangelical Union of 
South America to open a full-time Bible school in Sicuani, Peru, 
the centre of a vast Indian region and one which draws crowds from 
outlying districts to its markets. 

Forward-looking plans in Bible colportage have been made. A 
conference held in GUATEMALA re-examined the whole field of Bible 
distribution, translation of theological terms, standards of Biblical 
knowledge to be required of the colporteurs themselves. In the 
RIVER PLATE area, where Bible distribution is the joint responsibility 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society and the American Bible 
Society, two auxiliary groups of workers are being appointed, the 
‘part-time colporteur-evangelist’ and the ‘special full-time colporteur- 
evangelist’. The advisory councils set up by the Bible Societies on 
an interdenominational basis in 1949 in ARGENTINA and URUGUAY 
have done much to promote active and enterprising colportage. 

In the field of oducines the inter-American seminar on literacy 
campaigns and adult education, organized in 1949 by Unesco, 
brought out a number of emphases which are confirmed in Evangelical 
experience. Missionary educators share, for example, the criticism 
there expressed of the quality of the primary stliewts and of the 
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need to relate them more realistically to the community’s interests 
and to the social conditions of the environment as a whole. The 
Buenos Aires Evangelical conference stressed, for its part, in the 
context of a general concern over the shortage of schools and 
colleges, the need to establish Evangelical primary schools wherever 
possible in the rural areas and to present the vocation of the Christian 
teacher more compellingly to young people. Educational missionaries 
at work with the Methodist Church in the Spanish-speaking areas, 
meeting in conference at Lima, PERU, emphasized the need to keep 
constantly in mind the evangelistic purpose of the schools and the 
vital relationship of a school to a local church and to the Evangelical 
community in general. 

Relationships in the political sphere have varied from one 
country to another. Except in the matter of radio evangelism, 
workers in ARGENTINA report a greater freedom of activity provided 
by the terms of a new registration of Evangelical work under the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs and Religion. The background, however, 
has been one of much industrial unrest, with fantastically soaring 

rices and a thriving black market caused by the restriction of 
imports. Concern for the well-being of Evangelical work has been 
felt acutely in CoLompia, where the Protestant missionaries 
(principally Presbyterian, U.S.A. and Lutheran) have suffered 
persecution and violence to a degree compelling many of them to 
cross the frontier into VENEZUELA. There has been much destruction 
of churches and terrorization of ministers and congregations. This 
wave of persecution, in which the less-educated elements of Roman 
Cathclicism have played a regrettably leading part, is explained by 
the identification of Protestantism and Roman Catholicism respec- 
tively with the Liberal and Fascist elements now contending with 
each other in Colombia. Responsible Roman Catholic opinion has 
deplored the violent course which events have taken, and which, 
it is believed, would have gone to still further extremes but for the 
fact that the Liberal Party retained control of the army. 

CoLomBiA, none the less, has progressive developments to 
record. The Latin America Mission has established a university 
centre, near the University of Cartagena, at which Bible study is 
provided, together with recreational programmes and English 
classes, and which over two hundred young men have attended 
since it opened. In June, moreover, the Evangelical Confederation 
of Colombia was formally constituted at Bogoté, with seventeen 
bodies affiliated to it. 

Conditions in BoxiviA, again, are confused and disturbed. The 
Bolivian Indian Mission, for example, faces a difficult situation 
caused by the influence of Communist doctrine on the Indians, 
inciting them to refuse payment of their land-taxes and to rise up 
against the landowners. Many Indians who respond, often in 
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ignorance, to this subversive pressure are baptized Christians, a fact 
which exposes the mission to identification, in the eyes of the 
government authorities, with the Communist movement. 

In Puerto Rico (where, according to recent census research, 
the population increases at the rate of 50,000 a year), the churches 
contend with immense social problems and, for all the progress 
made toward autonomy, with an element of ultra-nationalism, 
impatient of any delay in the realization of full independence, 
which expressed itself in the recent attempt on the life of President 
Truman. The opportunities facing educational forces have been 
brought home in the findings of a survey carried out by Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University (New York), which reveal that, 
although one-third of the total budget of the island is allocated to 
education, only fifty-four per cent of the children go to school. 
Increased, subsidy from the United States is anticipated as an 
immediate measure. Christian education, meanwhile, is a field in 
which the churches at work in Puerto Rico have made a steadily 
increasing contribution, maintaining kindergarten work, schools 
and high schools, two of them on a co-educational basis, and a 
co-educational college (maintained by the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A.) with an enrolment of over three hundred 
students. 

Oecumenical co-operation as a whole follows a fluctuating 
course in Latin America. While it is acceptable as a working principle 
within national boundaries, some opposition is encountered from 
the more conservative element to developments on an international 
scale. It is a matter in which it is felt that Latin America would 
profit greatly from contact with leading churchmen from other 
countries who represent the conservative standpoint and yet are 
identified with the oecumenical movement. Eagerness is apparent 
for closer fellowship with other Latin Evangelical churches. The 
value of exchanges of both professors and students between Latin 
America and the continent of Europe has been voiced; and the 
agreement of the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council of Churches to consider the possibilities of sponsoring 
further visits from leading world churchmen to Latin America, and 
to investigate ways and means of bringing Latin American theological 
students to Europe, has met with much interest and support. 


Tue British West INDIES 


Parliamentary reform has figured largely in British Caribbean 
counsels in the course of the year. Within the framework of individual 
colonies, TRINIDAD has discussed a new Constitution, providing 
for an elected majority in the Legislative Council and for a Speaker, 
instead of the Governor, to preside over it. BRITISH GUIANA, again, 
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with delicate preliminary problems to solve in the sphere of inter- 
racial representation, is also in process of drafting a new Constitution. 
Federal planning, moreover, has made further progress, with reports 
published in March by the Standing Closer Association Committee 
of the British Caribbean and by the Commission on the Unification 
of the British Caribbean Public Services. The former document 
recommends a federal legislature for the British West Indies, 
composed of a Governor-General, a Senate and a House of Assembly, 
and with executive authority in the hands of a fourteen-member 
‘Council of State’. The recommendations of the latter body look 
toward a unified Caribbean Civil Service which would provide 
much interchange of posts between one island and another and 
which might well contribute to the removal of insularity and to the 
creation of a constructively federal outlook. 

With events thus moving gradually toward interdependence 
in a new Dominion (though admittedly with varying degrees of 
enthusiasm between one Colony and another), the formation of an 
educated leadership assumes ever increasing importance; and it is of 
happy significance that 1950 has also seen the formal inauguration 
of the ener College of the British West Indies, in which 
Princess Alice, Countess of Athlone, was installed as Chancellor 
in February. 

Less satisfactory has been the outcome of the discussions on 
a sugar contract with the British Government, whose offer of a 
guaranteed market for 1,100,000 tons a year fell disappointingly 
short of the expectations of a hard-pressed area whose economic 
well-being is inseparably bound up with the production of sugar. 

In the light both of constitutional progress and of social and 
economic problems, the churches have a significant part to play. 
Central to all purposes of holding the West Indian people to a 
Christian course in the new day before them is the building of a 
strong ordained ministry from among their own ranks. Mission 
boards agree as to the encouragingly high level attained by the West 
Indian ministry, but they also voice an identical concern over its 
inadequacy in numbers. There is common insistence, moreover, 
among several boards, on the value of sending theological students 
to Britain for post-graduate work. The development of bookshops 
throughout the area, on the initiative of the S.P.C.K., is reported to 
be meeting a long-felt need in providing theological and other 
religious literature on the spot and facilities for expert guidance. 

he adverse effects of rising costs of living on church life are 
recorded in several reports, and local contributions to church quotas 
only with difficulty reach a required total. A particular sphere in 
which funds are increasingly needed is that of women social workers 
trained in methods of Christian home-building and in the evangeliza- 
tion of women and children. 
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Christian schools continue bravely in activity and experiment 
in a field of almost overpowering need. In Knox College, JAMAICA 
for example, the Church of Scotland has worked out, as part of the 
educational centre begun in 1945 in the Spaldings highland area, 
an institution combining disciplined community living with modern 
educational techniques, and providing preparatory, junior and 
secondary schools, with facilities for adult education in summer 
schools. In British GUIANA a new Anglican preparatory school, 
taking day and boarding pupils up to twelve years of age, is to be 
opened under the direction of the Sisters of the Community of Jesus 
the Good Shepherd. Other new work in British Guiana includes 
that of the Unevangelized Fields Mission, which has been accorded 

ermission to open up a station among the Wai-Wai Indians. An 
initial task will be the reduction of the language to written form. 

Co-operation among the churches remains a constant and 
increasing need. We note in this connexion the all-island evangelistic 
campaign being carried out in Jamaica from Whitsun 1950 to 
Whitsun 1951 on the initiative of the Christian Council. The Council 
has been active in the organization of weekly religious broadcasts 
and of weekly services in the University. It is represented on govern- 
ment bodies concerned with education and with social welfare. 

In the field, finally, of historical record, we note the celebration 
of the centenary of the work of the Moravian Church in BARBADOs. 





THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


- golden jubilee of non-Roman Catholic work in the Philippine 

Islands, observed at the end of 1949, has given a fine stimulus 
to evangelism. A number of churches which are members of the 
Philippine Federation have embarked on a two-year ‘concerted pro- 
gramme of advance’ in the four spheres of evangelism, stewardship, 
missions and church extension, the congregation in study. Out of 
this venture will come, it is hoped and expected, increases in church 
membership, in the number following the practice of tithing, in the 
total income for world and home missions and in readiness on the 
part of church members to train for Christian leadership. 

Christian youth activity has fulfilled an active programme. 
‘Caravan’ evangelism has shown encouraging results in a number of 
regions toured by groups of young evangelists, who have combined 
lectures, gatherings for song, recreation and worship in their pre- 
sentation of the Christian message. A new venture among young 
people is that of ‘Christian hospital aides’, originating in the young 
people’s department of the Philippine Federation and providing 
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members of Christian youth groups with an opportunity to devote 
a month of their summer vacations to practical service amo 
hospital patients. The first group served at the National Orthopaedic 
Hospital in May. The rural department of the Philippine Federation 
has launched a ‘4-W Club’ movement, equivalent to the ‘4-H Clubs’ 
in the United States, to bring young people into active participation 
in community affairs, under their own voluntary leaders. 

In a country where Christian youth activity is concentrated 
almost entirely among students—there are over forty high schools 
and colleges in the Association of Christian Schools and Colleges— 
an immediate purpose is to train Filipino student workers and to 
set up a student centre in the University of the Philippines. 

The growing demand for Christian literature has encouraged the 
Philippine Federation to open a bookroom for literature display and 
sales, the value of which has proved incalculable. Literature forces 
have had the benefit of a six-month visit from Mr Myron C. Terry, 
of the C.L.S. of China, to assist in the setting up of a department of 
literature and journalism. 

Courses in various aspects of home and family life are being 
introduced in a number of Christian schools and colleges and the 
Federation’s committee on home and family had unhurried consulta- 
tions with Dr Highbaugh on the planning of its future programme 
when she visited the Philippines at the New Year. 

Some controversy has arisen in the course of the year in the 
matter of religious instruction in the public schools. A proposal from 
a Roman Catholic quarter to insert in the new Civil Code the phrase 
‘as part of the curriculum’ instead of ‘as now authorized by the law’, 
in reference to the ‘optional religious instruction’ which is allowed, 
led to sharp protest by the Philippine Federation on the grounds 
that it would contravene the Constitution. Non-Roman Catholic 
Christian leaders have been insistent in their concern to maintain 
the reality of the separation of Church and State which is fundamental 
to the Constitution of the Philippines. 


Tue Sout Paciric 


During the last three years two significant conferences have 
concerned themselves with the island territories of the South Pacific. 
‘The first was held at Morpeth, New South Wales, and was convened 
by the National Missionary Councils of Australia and New Zealand 
in 1948. The second took place in Fiji and was held under the 
auspices of the South Pacific Commission in which the Governments 
of Australia and New Zealand, the United Kingdom, the United 
States of America, France and the Netherlands collaborated. The 
last issue of this Review contained a discerning report from the 
International Missionary Council’s observer at the Suva Conference, 
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Jevote § and the Morpeth Conference has been presented in these pages as 
mong well as in its official report. One noticeable difference between the 
paedic § two conferences calls for comment. At Morpeth in 1948, except for 
ration | one Indian delegate from Suva, the conference was composed wholly 
Clubs’ § of missionaries and mission-board officers. In 1950 the government- 
pation | sponsored conference included native representation from all the 

territories whose affairs were to be discussed. Further, the earlier 
trated — conference was avowedly preliminary to a possible gathering or 
shools § gatherings in which the indigenous churches of the South Pacific 
ges— — would speak through their own delegations. On this last point the 
nd to — Morpeth meeting advised in favour of several regional gatherings, 





selecting out of the many variations which exist in so large an area 
.d the — those groups most akin to one another in culture and in Christian 
and § development. As a beginning to this process the churches in Samoa 
‘orces §| have invited representatives of the churches in Fiji, Tonga, the 
“erry, Gilbert and Ellice Islands, the Cook Islands and Niué to meet in 
ent of | Samoa in 1951 or 1952. 
The conference convened last year by the South Pacific Com- 
being [| mission appears to confirm the value of this regional procedure, for 
d the | while the very wide and diversified representation of the Suva con- 
sulta- | ference has its own interest and potential value, effective partici- 
imme sam in it was confined to the delegates from very few areas. 
evertheless this conference has in part demonstrated—and in part 
n the accelerated—the growth of more than an island consciousness. There 
from | is at least the beginning of a South Pacific consciousness, and it is 
hrase | greatly to be hoped that the proposed Samoa conference will become 
law’, practicable and that it will encourage and be related to similar 
ywed, experiments in other parts of this enormous area. 
unds eantime there are needs common to all the territories which 
holic commanded attention at Morpeth and which were illustrated afresh 
ntain in last year’s conference. Education and public health call for greater 
ental resources than either missions or governments have yet devoted to 
them. In both these fields missions have pioneered in the Pacific 
and, now that governments are assuming greater responsibility, 
oe concerning the missions’ relations with governments and 
e terms of their collaboration assume increasing importance. That 
have this fact is recognized for both sides is illustrated in the Territory of 


cific. Papua and New Guinea (the official name of the single administration 
ened which now governs Papua and the former Mandated—now Trustee- 
land ship—New Guinea). Since the war three conferences between leaders 
- the of ng wea and missions have been held, one in Sydney and two 
rents in Port Moresby, the last of these occupying nearly a fortnight. In 
nited his Macrossan Memorial Lectures at Brisbane University last year 
The the Administrator of the Territory, Colonel J. K. Murray, said: 

. the The mission organizations are playing a big part in the social services 


programme, and I am happy to acknowledge the fine spirit displayed in 
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their co-operation with the health and education authorities. The expansion 
of Government services will, it is hoped, go hand in hand with the services 


provided by the Missions according to plans that have been adopted by 
common agreement. 


In the British Solomon Islands a draft education code submitted 
to a joint meeting of mission and government representatives pro- 
voked serious criticism of the lack of adequate Christian influence 
in the proposed government schools, and the regulations were with- 
drawn for reconsideration and redrafting. 

In most of the South Pacific territories the literacy rate is high 
and the ability to read has been nurtured by widespread use of the 
Bible in the vernaculars. But the supply of vernacular Christian 
literature has been limited; and even where there is some facility in 
spoken English there is much less capacity for reading publications 
in English. (English was the medium of communication in the Suva 
conference, but even highly selective delegations were by no means 
all at home in its use in discussions.) The Pacific Christian Literature 
Society (inaugurated by the National Missionary Council of Australia) 
has recently published a new Quarterly, the Pacific Island World. It 
is simply written and designed to bring readers in the islands into 
touch with everyday happenings of the world beyond their shores, 
as well as to be a source of information about church activities. It 
is reported, however, that only a minority of native pastors are able 
to read it, though this situation may improve with the gradual 
implementation of a resolution passed at the Suva Conference, that 
the making of English a second or third mother tongue (outside the 
French territories) should be regarded as the ultimate aim in framing 
the syllabuses of village and other schools. 

Both the success and the limitations of the South Pacific confer- 
ence illustrated the importance of leadership training, a problem in 
which missions—with particular reference to a well-trained Christian 
ministry—have been far from successful. The survey of theological 
education in the South Pacific, initiated at Morpeth and undertaken 
by the New Zealand National Missionary Council, is proceeding 
and it is hoped that an interim report will be available in 1951. 

From New Guinea comes the report that a pioneer survey party 
of the Australasian Methodist Church is inspecting some of the vast 
unevangelized areas in that country, with a view to advancing 
missionary work. The possibility of former German missionaries, 
belonging to the Neuendettelsau Mission, being given permission 
to re-enter the country now seems likely, though the society, as 
such, will not resume its former responsibilities, for which the 
American and Australian Lutheran churches are acting as trustees. 
Conditions under which permission may be granted by the Australian 
Government to new German missionary candidates to serve in New 
Guinea are a mastery of the English language and an irreproachable 
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itical record. The Assistant Director of the Neuendettelsau 
ission (Dr Georg Vicedom), whose great pioneering experiences 
in the territory render his advice of the utmost value, is spending 
several months in New Guinea, for consultation on the field. 
The transfer of Anglican work in northern Melanesia to the diocese 
of New Guinea towards the end of 1949, and the later consecration 
nd appointment of an assistant bishop in the diocese of New 
uinea, will greatly ease the ecclesiastical and missionary adminis- 
tration of that area. The territory transferred comprises New Britain, 
New Ireland and the Trusteeship Territory. 





THE JEWS' 


ee general situation has ow more normal activity in the 
past year, and progress been made towards the consolida- 
tion of missionary work. The year has been marked by notable 
advances in international co-operation and by very worthwhile 
conferences and training courses. The Rev. Gite Hedenquist began 
his work as Associate Director of the International Missionary 
Council’s Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews in 
January. Much of his time has been spent on the Continent, where 
he has visited Denmark, the Netherlands, Switzerland, France and 
Germany. His report on a visit to Israel is referred to below. 

The British and European sections of the International Committee 
met at Baarn, Netherlands, in July, at the Zendingscentrum of the 
Gereformeerde Kerken. Under the chairmanship of the Rev. Birger 
Pernow, of Sweden, the meeting carried through its business with 
unusual expedition and unanimity, and a number of important 


| decisions were reached. One session was devoted to the discussion 


of reports from Israel by members who had recently visited the 
country. It was decided that representatives of societies and churches 
belonging to the Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, 
concerned with work in Israel, should meet regularly for the purpose 
of exchanging information and views, in order to promote closer 
co-operation. A committee to plan the co-operative production of 
Hebrew literature was recommended. A central library is to be 
set up from which books on Jewish subjects may be borrowed. It 
was agreed to issue the News Sheet bi-monthly instead of quarterly, 
in an enlarged form, and the Rev. Robert Smith, of the Church of 
Scotland, was asked to undertake the editorship, with the assistance 
of an editorial board of experts from eight different countries. 
Following a discussion on new and unoccupied fields, special 
1 We are indebted to the Rev. Robert Smith for this section of the Survey. 
5 
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consideration was given to the difficulties met with by societies 
contemplating work in Latin America, and recommendations were 
made to secure access to this field by an approach through the 
International Missionary Council or the World Council of Churches, 
and to prevent overlapping in the opening up of other fields. 

The International Hebrew Christian Alliance held a conference 
at Woudschouten, in the Netherlands, in July, the report of which 
shows the steady emergence of qualities of responsibility and leader- 
ship among the Hebrew Christians. A special delegation visited 
Israel in the Spring, and the findings of the conference included the 
following recommendations: 


(1) That witness for Christ in Israel must increasingly be the task of 
Hebrew Christians, both individually and collectively. 

(2) That the goal to be pursued is the formation, in co-operation with 
the Protestant churches, of a Church of Christ in Israel whose membership 


will be mainly, but not exclusively, Hebrew Christian, and where services 
will be in Hebrew. 


(3) That the first step to be taken to bring this about is the re-forming 
of the Alliance in Israel. . 


The setting up of a Hebrew Christian colony in Israel was not 
considered possible at present, but a loan fund is to be established to 
assist Christian believers to settle in the Holy Land. The Rev. H. D. 
Leuner has been appointed secretary for Europe, with the charge of 
pastoral ministry among Hebrew Christians. He is at present 
working in Hamburg. 

At a meeting in February of the American Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews, which functions under the Home 
Missions Council of North America and works in collaboration with 
the Federal Council of Churches and the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence of North America, the members of the American section of the 
International Missionary Council’s Committee on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews were appointed; and in October Dr Aaron 
Kligerman was appointed part-time secretary. Important recom- 
mendations on the organization and financing of the programme of 
the Christian Approach to the Jews in America were approved by a 
Congress on Home Missions at Columbus, Ohio, in January, 
attended by over one thousand delegates. 

Only brief mention can be made of other significant conferences 
and activities. From February 26th to March 3rd, a conference, 
under the auspices of the German Evangelical Council for Service 
to Israel, of which Professor K. H. Rengstorf is chairman, was held 
at Kassel, Germany. Dr Hedenquist was among the speakers. The 
conference closed with a recommendation to the Synod of the 
Evangelical Church in Germany, which issued a message from its 
wp Berlin in April, appealing to German Christians to avow 
their share of responsibility for crimes against the Jews, to abjure 
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anti-semitism of every kind, and to take uncared-for Jewish grave- 
yards under their protection. 

A conference of Scandinavian and Finnish missionary societies 
took place at Oslo in August. The Scandinavian missionary agencies 
are co-operating in a new Jewish mission project at Casablanca 
woman and also in Israel. A summer seminar of the Christian 

nstitute of Jewish Studies was held in August at Boldern, Switzer- 
land and a summer school on the ‘parish approach’ at Galashiels, 
Scotland, in June. 

Special interest attaches to the news from Israel, since little is 

generally known of the religious situation in the new State, and 
ublished reports need to be supplemented by personal impressions. 

he following information has been collected from various private 
and official sources. Official assurances of religious freedom have 
been repeatedly given, and freedom of worship and freedom of 
conscience were guaranteed in the draft Constitution, which, how- 
ever, has not yet been ratified. Schools for the education of minorities 
have also been promised, and the Anglican Church in Jerusalem 
already has a small school where teaching is in the English language. 
The Church of Scotland school in Jaffa has accommodation for 
two hundred pupils, most of whom are Jewish. At least twelve 
churches and missionary societies are represented in Jerusalem 
alone, not to mention independent missionaries, and as these range 
from Roman Catholic and Orthodox to Brethren, the picture of 
Christianity given to the Jews is a motley one. The main problem 
at present is not the exclusion of Christian workers or official restric- 
tions, but rather the natural prejudice of the Jews against missionary 
agencies, and the difficulty of Christian life and witness in a State 
which is built on Zionist foundations and dominated by the spirit 
of Jewish nationalism. Most observers are agreed that the future 
of the traditional missionary institutions, especially the medical and 
educational institutions, is very uncertain in a country which is 
rapidly developing the characteristics of a Welfare State. The Hebrew 
Christian cannot easily fit into this Jewish society and, unless he 
conceals his faith, it is difficult for him to obtain employment. It is 
estimated that there are not more than one thousand Protestant 
Christians from Europe in Israel to-day, many of whom are secret 
believers. The Christian community in the country is predominantly 
Arab and Armenian (about thirty thousand). The kibbuz forms an 
important factor in the life of Israel, and at present a Christian 
kibbuz is a dream, and Christian witness within the kibbuz seems 
hardly possible. 

The new State is undoubtedly still at the experimental stage, and 
is a unique historical phenomenon. The immigrant population is 
very heterogeneous, being drawn from fifty-two nations. The majority 
of the recent immigrants are German-speaking, but the second 
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largest group comes from the Yemen and North Africa, and as these 
Jews are of a much lower cultural type, the danger of ‘Levantism’ 
has begun to cause alarm. The Jewish population is now over one 
million, and the estimated immigration for this year exceeds 150,000. 
The problem of receiving, housing and settling these vast numbers 
has strained the economy of the country to breaking-point, and in 
the past months there has been constant talk of economic crisis. 
There is serious inflation and the cost of living is still rising. Ration- 
ing is severe and some foods, such as potatoes, butter and milk, are 
not available. Building materials are in short supply, and many 
immigrants will have to spend this winter in over-crowded camps. 
The total national income is not much more than £200,000,000, and 
it is calculated that since 1948 the bill for imported foodstuffs has 
risen by {40,000,000 a year as a result of the mass immigration. 
Israel also maintains a large defence force. The economic crisis has 
forced the Government to turn again to American Zionists for aid, 
and it is certain that for some time to come the country will be 
financially dependent on the U.S.A. American Zionists seem to be 
lending their support to the leaders of the religious orthodox group. 
It is well known that the coalition between this group and the 
moderate Labour group, the largest party in Israel, is precarious, 
and opposition from more liberal elements is growing. This may 
ease the situation for Christian bodies in some respects, but 
the Jewish conception of religious freedom does not include a 
clear recognition of the right to evangelize. New methods of 
Christian witness must be developed together with readiness to 
abandon or at least to review critically reliance on medical and 
educational institutions. 

The Dutch Reformed churches are co-operating with the 
Church of Scotland in their work in Israel. Presbyterian churches 
in the U.S.A. and in British Commonwealth countries are also 
making contributions to the Church of Scotland work. 

The Ministry of Religious Affairs has a Department for Christian 
Communities which publishes a bulletin to which all the churches 
contribute news items. 





THE OLDER CHURCHES AND WORLD PLANNING 


[* the range of conversations which bring together the Christian 

leadership of the countries surveyed above, the year opened, 
for the East, under the impetus of the Bangkok conference. There 
the representatives of many of the churches of East Asia assembled 
at a gathering of much significance, both in its timing and in its 
location, and one which marked another stage in co-operative venture 
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between the International Missionary Council and the World Council 
of Churches, under whose sponsorship it took place. 

In July, the deliberations of the I.M.C., in its own Ad Interim 
Committee (and in a joint meeting with the World Council of 
Churches), drew a smaller but widely representative group to Whitby, 
Toronto. In a ‘summons to immediate action’, three main concerns 
—Communism, political Roman Catholicism and religious syn- 
cretism—were accepted for immediate field study and, in relation 
to each assignment, outstanding Christian scholars, Professor John 
C. Bennett, President John Mackay and Professor Hendrik Kraemer, 
have respectively undertaken to visit areas where the problem in 
each instance can be most relevantly examined. 

The question of religious liberty is raised at several points in 
this Survey. Here we record the active part played by the Commission 
of the Churches on International Affairs (as a non-government 
organization enjoying consultative status with the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council) in securing adoption of article sixteen of the 
draft covenant on human rights, which provides for freedom of 
religion. In the same field, important consultations have taken place, 
under World Council of Churches auspices, among the churches in 
the Latin countries of Europe. Assembled at a conference at Terre 
Pellice, Italy, in September, delegates from nineteen churches called 
on the Roman Catholic Church to define its attitude to the religious 
freedom of minority Protestant bodies in predominantly Roman 
Catholic countries. Similar efforts at clarification have been made in 
Spain, though the request for official interpretation of article VI in 
the Constitution, which guarantees freedom from ‘molestation’, has 
drawn an affirmation that the reference is only to the private practice 
of worship. Here, again, a plea for consistency of policy throughout 
the countries where the question arises has been voiced, and is not 
without support in responsible Roman Catholic opinion. 

The will to unity we been further demonstrated in the course 
of the year. In December 1949, nine of the larger Evangelical 
churches of the United States set up a standing conference to plan 
for organic unity. Legal difficulties still hinder the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
from giving effect to the decision of their Assemblies to unite the 
two denominations; but while there is a common desire to respect 
the independence of those congregations which do not favour 
union, a determination to carry the main decision through to its 
constitutional conclusion prevails. In Britain, the United Report of 
the Joint Committees of the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
on the Church of South India, issued in April, has cleared much 
ground in the matter of relationships. Church Relations in England, 
a report on the conversations between representatives of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and of the sales 88 Free,Churches, takes 
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a constructive debate an important stage further; and its implications 
have been commended to Christians for grave and responsible 
thought. As regards relations with the Roman Catholic Church, 
some encouragement has been derived from the instructions issued 
from the Vatican in March permitting Roman Catholic participation 
in oecumenical discussions limited to fundamental Christian 

rinciples and to matters connected with the social order. There has, 

owever, been a somewhat general consensus that the Papal declara- 
tion of the Assumption as a dogma of faith has widened the gap in 
mutual understanding. 

In the field of missionary planning, the I.M.C.’s fund for orphaned 
missions and inter-church aid continues to bring much-needed 
support. There are likely prospects that the total for 1950 will not 
fall far short of the goal of. $200,000 set for the year. 

In GERMANY, the allocation of aid provided to missionary 
societies through this channel has been taken over by the German 
Evangelical Missionary Council, and board secretaries from several 
societies—Berlin, Breklum, Neuendettelsau, Hermannsburg, Leipzig, 
Liebenzell, Rheinische—have visited fields in South Africa, South- 
west Africa, India, the South Pacific, China or the near East, for 
consultation and survey. Close attention was paid at Whitby to the 
possibilities of appointing further German missionaries, including 
doctors, for service with non-German societies. 

In France the Paris Mission has given realistic attention to 
budgetary matters; and the Mission’s executive committee is sur- 
veying the work of each field in relation to financial resources. The 
connexion between the vitality and extent of the work oversea and 
the interest of the churches at home has been re-emphasized; and 
constructive measures have been adopted, including the decision to 
hold regional church conferences in France, to win interest for the 
mission in new fields and to consolidate still further the more 
responsible relationship of local churches to the Mission, already 
set on foot by recent constitutional changes. An important appoint- 
ment is that of an Inspector-General to visit the fields, and to ensure 
liaison between them and the Committee of the Mission. 

In SWITZERLAND, again, a new constitution adopted by the Basel 
Mission bestows greater responsibility and increased representation 
on the home church in the Mission’s counsels. The Heimatgemeinde- 
vertretung, which already gives considerable consultative support, 
becomes an actual member of the Society with a full share of re- 
sponsibility for decisions taken. Professor Brunner’s visit to the East 
has given much stimulus to missionary interest, and his participation 
was a notable feature of the meeting' of the Swiss Evangelical 
Missionary Council in April. 

News from BELGiuM comes largely from the Brussels Centre 
for non-Roman Catholic missionaries and candidates, where approxi- 
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mately one hundred and fifty missionaries have been preparing 
for service in Congo in the past twelve months. In Belgium, again, 
active steps have been taken to increase interest and support for 
missions and, more especially, to secure Belgian offers of service 
oversea. Plans are in hand to bring the Congo Museum up to date 
and Antwerp University has made a valuable contribution through 
a study project and lectures based on George Grenfell. 

In PortuGAL, the Centre of Christian Co-operation maintained 
in Lisbon continues to meet the needs of missionaries training for 
service in Portuguese colonies and in Portugal for language study. 
At the last reports, eighty-five missionaries, drawn from fifteen 
denominations or missions, were making use of the centre’s facilities. 
Arrangements have recently been concluded by the mission boards 
concerned, and with the agreement of the Evangelical Alliance of 
Angola, for Dr John T. Tucker, of the United Church of Canada 
and secretary of the Alliance, to assume the secretaryship of the 
Lisbon Centre as soon as he can be released from his responsibilities 
in Africa. An interesting development is the establishment of an 
inter-denominational seminary at Carcavalos, near Lisbon, a 
Presbyterian foundation designed to promote conferences and 
seminars and generally to provide opportunities to bring the various 
Protestant groups together. A heavy loss to the Protestant community 
has been the death, through a road accident in September, of 
Mr Ernest Richard Holden. 

News from Central Europe includes that of the formation of a 
Czechoslovak Missionary Council, representing all the non-Roman 
Catholic churches of the country (which total between them one 
million souls). The creation of this Council affords an indication of 
the growing concern for greater participation in the work of the 
Church oversea. A few Czech missionaries are already serving with 
the Boards of other countries, and a further group are in training. 

In Huncary, plans are in hand for the training of a missionary team 
for service in Indonesia. Funds have been provided by the American 
Reformed Church for this group to study at the Netherlands training 
centre at Oegstgeest, subject to visa facilities being accorded. 

The mission boards of the SCANDINAVIAN countries have at 
present approximately three thousand workers (including wives of 
missionaries) serving in some forty countries in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The Scandinavian Missionary Council met at Oslo 
in August, the fifth in a succession of such gatherings and the first 
to be held since 1936. 

In Britain, the Institute of Rural Life at Home and Overseas, 
though still in need of increased financial backing, has found ready 
support for the lectures and discussions which it hds arranged in 
the course of the year on aspects of the rural question in various 
countries. The Institute is now established in its own premises at 
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84 Eccleston Square, London, and has a register of some seven ( 
hundred people who are circularized with news of its activities, § from 
Concern with the Christian approach to Islam has been further§ the | 
promoted through the formation of the Church Assembly Mission latel 
Council for the Muslim World. Though an Anglican bedy, which frier 
came into being as a result of the report, Growing Together, and ] 





also through pressure extended at the Lambeth Conference from § pre- 
the Bishops at work in Muslim areas, it has drawn widely on the§ scen 
experience of Free Church experts on Islamics and on the evangeliza- § time 
tion of Muslims in its deliberations. The joint committee of the§ The 
churches which is to undertake a new translation of the Bible has} kno 
begun its work under the general direction of Dr C. H. Dodd. The} the 
year has seen the passing of several notable Board Secretaries: | Wo: 
Dr A. S. Kypp, of the Foreign Mission Committee of the Church J proj 
of Scotland and a vigorous member of the Committee of the I.M.C.;}} mig 
the Rev. A. G. Parry, of the Society for the Propagation of the J mer 
Gospel among the Jews, and the Rev. OLiver THomas, of the | 
Foreign Mission of the Presbyterian Church in Wales. Ind 
Outstanding in the events of the year in NorTH AMERICA, and and 
a milestone in co-operative advance, is the formal constitution of 
the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. the 
which takes place at a constituting convention at Cleveland, Ohio, } Stu 
as we go to press. An authoritative article in the October issue of | on 
this Review outlined the process by which this Council came into 
being and the significance of the Foreign Missions Conference’s | sur 
membership in it. Emphasis is laid on the continuation of the long- | Pac 
established relationships enjoyed, through their membership of the | con 
Foreign Missions Conference, with Canadian mission boards, as oe 
individual units, and through the more recently created Canadian 
Overseas Missions Council. Ch: 
The initiative in relief to the destitute, characteristic of the} in) 
American Christian agencies, has been exemplified in the past year} | 
by the measures adopted by Christian Rural Overseas Program | 1s t 
(Crop) to develop its ‘Friendship Acre’ movement, through which } of 
rural church organizations and other farming groups set aside af} Cor 
portion of their farm crop or of livestock for relief projects inf wo 
Europe and Asia. ‘Crop’ is sponsored by Church World Service, | So 
Inc., Catholic Rural Life Conference for War Relief Services and } tril 
Lutheran Relief of the National Lutheran Council. dis 
In the field of social service, we note the inauguration, at Hartford | Bit 
Seminary Foundation, Connecticut, of the Hartford Institute of § to: 
Church Social Service. tio! 
Further links between training for the home and the foreign | the 
field have been forged with the appointment of Professor M. Searle | to 
Bates, of Nanking University, to the professorship of missions at | ple 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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Outstanding figures in American missionary counsels passed 
from the scene in 1950: Miss Evangeline Booth, third General of 
the Salvation Army from 1934 to 1939, and Dr Thomas Jesse Jones, 
lately Educational Director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund and a lifelong 
friend of the American Negro and the African. 

In Austra.ia, the National Missionary Council has been deeply 
pre-occupied with the implications for Australia of the changing 
scene in East Asia, both in the matter of practical assistance at a 
time of widespread upheaval and as regards the evangelistic task. 
The need to guide the Australian churches and people to a deeper 
knowledge of Indonesia has been stressed at a joint conference of 
the National Missionary Council and the Australian Council for the 
World Council of Churches, and there is much support for the 

roposal that a conference of Australian and Indonesian leaders 
might be held, under the auspices of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

Interest in India, and more especially in the Church of South 
India, has been stimulated by the visit of the Bishop of Travancore 
and by the opening of a Church of South India Fund. 

The National Missionary Council is taking an active share in 
the I.M.C.’s ‘missionary obligation’ studies and the Australian 
Student Christian Movement has undertaken to initiate some work 
on the subject in the universities. 

The National Missionary Council of NEw ZEALAND, which is 
surveying facilities for ministerial training in the islands of the South 
Pacific, has assembled a good deal of information to provide a 
comprehensive picture. Participation in the I.M.C. studies is at 
ent in the hands of key individuals. Professor G. A. F. Knight 

been appointed liaison with the International Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews (who number some four thousand 
in New Zealand), 

At the heart of the responsibility of all churches and missions 
is the circulation of the Bible, and we conclude with some evidences 
of its vitality to-day. In the midst of all the strain of political 
conditions, Austria has celebrated in Vienna the centenary of the 
work of the British and Foreign Bible Society there. European Bible 
Societies, also meeting in Vienna, made vigorous plans for dis- 
tribution and colportage and for attention to the signs of the re- 
discovery of the Bible in the Roman Catholic Church. German 
Bible Societies have concerned themselves actively with distribution 
to refugees and to other impoverished persons and with the stimula- 
tion of greater interest in Bible work in Germany as a whole. From 
the American Bible Society we take the latest yearly figures available, 
to close this Survey with a reminder that, in a scene of much per- 
plexity and darkness, 8,822,880 copies of the Scriptures found their 
’*ross the world with a message of hope and light. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


¥: Bpespe celebration of the Holy Year has provided a striking ders: 
stration of the universality of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Official pilgrimages to Rome undertaken for the first time have 
included those from Indonesia and British West and East Africa, 
the latter led by Archbishop Mathew, Apostolic Delegate. In 
addition to African bishops and priests, laymen among the pilgrims 
included Chiefs from Uganda and Northern Rhodesia. 

Missionary emphasis has been specially marked in Rome by the 
holding of an international missionary congress in September, under 
the auspices of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide, with 
a thousand representatives from fifty nations taking part. Though 
the scale of this four-day gathering precluded any opportunity for 
detailed study work, much valuable exchange and presentation of 
Se took place within the provinces of the five sections (for 

ay and religious teachers, the Missionary Union of Clergy, lay 
mission co-operators, students, the Press) in which the gathering 
was organized when not in plenary session. 

The new instructions from the Vatican regarding Roman 
Catholic participation in inter-confessional discussions, referred to 
earlier in this Survey, have been generally welcomed in Roman 
Catholic circles. While the qualifying conditions, permitting of 
clarification, but not discussion, of Roman Catholic dogmas, have 
been duly marked, the opportunity provided for collaboration at a 
number of vital points has been readily recognized. 

We include here some notes of significant developments in a 
number of countries. 

The stimulation to greater missionary effort in JAPAN is at the 
heart of the report issued by the National Catholic Committee in 
Tokyo, with its reminder that there are still eighty-one cities of 
over thirty thousand inhabitants (and two of them with over 

100,000) where there is no Roman Catholic mission. Growth in 
church membership is recorded from individual dioceses, the arch- 
diocese of Tokyo claiming an increase of eighteen per cent. Seminary 
life develops on promising lines: the seminary at Fukuoka, for 
instance, directed the Sulpician Fathers of Canada, where some 
seventy-five students are in residence, is extending its buildings in 
anticipation of double that number. The regional seminary directed 
by the Jesuit Fathers in Tokyo has one hundred and twenty students. 

In a joint pastoral letter, addressed especially to missionaries, 
the Hierarchy of Japan appeals for a more intensive development 
of Catholic and social action. The duties and opportunities con- 
fronting the laity are emphasized, in a country of relatively few 
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missionaries; and steps in the direction of training young people of 

romise as voluntary lecturers and catechists are recommended. 
Eeveral Japanese pee are now abroad for social science study and 
the extension of this practice is strongly advocated. 

Educational work makes progress: in. May, a Catholic women’s 
university was opened at Yokosuka, largely through the good offices 
of Admiral Decker, of the United States Navy, in the installations of 
the former naval base. The establishment is the latest in a series 

f four Roman Catholic universities opened in Japan since the end of 
the war. Further ‘junior colleges’ for women, a type of institution 
uliar to Japan, with a vocational training emphasis, have also 
— set up in the past year by the Roman Catholic Church. The 
Redemptorist Fathers have opened a ‘parish school’ in Kamakura, 
the first, it is claimed, of its kind, providing elementary education 
for boys and girls. The inclusion of religious instruction as an 
obligatory course has not, it is reported, deterred parents from 
enrolling their children, the greater number of whom are non- 
Christian. 

A recent estimate puts the Roman Catholics of Korea at approxi- 
mately 160,000. Missionaries are for the most part of French, 
American and Irish nationality, with German Benedictines in the 
north. There is little news of regular activity, and much of its dis- 
location, and clear evidence pr pa Ser often to the point of 
martyrdom, to record. The majority of the missionaries remained 
at their stations and a great many were therefore cut off from outside 
contact, though it is known that they have been actively engaged in 
relief work among the refugees. Pressure was brought from several 
quarters to secure the release of over sixty German missionaries, 
already imprisoned in the north for some time before hostilities 
began, but without effect; and in due course the Apostolic Delegate, 
who had been insistent in his efforts on their behalf, was himself 
interned upon the fall of Seoul to the Communist forces. The 
German missionaries, who had been allowed to continue their work 
during the second world war, suffered much restriction from the 
time of the Russian occupation in 1945, including the confiscation 
of the buildings and property of the industrial and agricultural 
school attached to the monastery at Tokugen, and many of the 
missionaries had been imprisoned from that time. The likelihood 
of a similar policy of persecution as a result of Communist penetra- 
tion to the te am been all too clearly realized. Thirty missionaries, 
for example, of the Paris Foreign Mission Society had still not been 
located in November. Korean priests have suffered in common with 
the missionaries. There has been much forced dispersal for the 
time being, a number of Korean priests have been imprisoned and 
the Acting Vicar-General of the Vicariate Apostolic of Seoul was 
reported in September to have been killed. It was estimated in 
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November that nearly one-third of the priests in Korea were 

missing as a result of Communist action in the war or in the 

= preceding it. Thirteen Koreans have been ordained since 
ostilities began. 

Reports sed CuINA confirm the experience common in all 
Christian work, of seeking to maintain Christian witness and church 
life while conforming to exacting government requirements; and 
the charge of ‘imperialism’ is levied to the full. Government regula- 
tions render opportunities for contact with the faithful and for the 
work of evangelism on regular lines increasingly difficult to secure, 
and a growing number of priests are reduced to supplemen 
secular occupations to justify their presence in the area in whic 
they are at work. The réle of the laity is presented as one of great 
significance in the sphere of securing conversions through the 
contacts which they can make in everyday life and the influence 
which they can exert. Reports insist on the respect and prestige 
which the Church continues to enjoy and on the high proportion 
of Christians who stand boldly for their faith. Conditions are re- 
ported to be rather more favourable in the Ningsia province, where 
a fanatically Muslim atmosphere has served to restrain discriminatory 
action at the expense of religious bodies. 

The progressive indigenization of the leadership of the Church 
is instanced by the confiding of the Archdiocese of Mukden by the 
Vatican to Chinese secular clergy. A Chinese archbishop was 
consecrated in Shanghai in October 1949. 

Reports from INpo-Cuina indicate a fruitful year for missionary 
work, though hostilities have caused some enabilientien: Twenty- 
four Viet Namese priests of the Hanoi Vicariate, for example (about 
half the total strength), were reported in September to be detained 
in the be ang! Tonkin region by the Viet Minh authorities. Progress 
is recorded, here again, in the matter of indigenous control: the 
Vicariate of Hanoi is now under the leadership of its first Viet 
Namese bishop; and the Viet Namese Vicar Apostolic of Buichu 
has recently been consecrated Bishop of Bocminh. Of Indo-China’s 
seventeen bishops, five are Indo-Chinese. Native priests number 
over fifteen hundred, sisters five thousand and lay brothers six 
hundred. Schools are crowded with pupils, who include non- 
Christians, in spite of the Catechism oe a ‘required’ subject. 
A decided movement towards conversion is apparent and Christian 
communities are increasing in size. 

In Mataya, a comparison of totals in the Roman Catholic 
schools shows that they have nearly doubled between 1940 (24,000 
pupils) and 1949 (42,000) with the largest increase taking place in 

e period since 1945. Reconstruction goes ahead in Malacca and 
Penang and there is much pressure for enlargement and extension 
and for the opening of new schools. Staff shortages to some extent 
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restrict a large-scale response to the demand, though further schools 
are in process of establishment. 

THE UNITED States OF INDONESIA accredited its first diplomatic 
representative to the Vatican in May. Mutual guarantees of religious 
liberty were exchanged upon this occasion and there is much ex- 

tion that the relationship will contribute to the realization of 
durable peace within the Archipelago. A congress held in Djokjakarta 
in December 1949 drew an attendance of over one thousand delegates 
from the whole region, and the opening ceremony was attended by 
the President of the Republic. The congress decided to unite the 
various parties in Java, Celebes, Timor, Flores and Borneo in one 
‘Catholic Party’. A degree of local autonomy is provided, to allow 
for the variety of characteristics and culture of the whole vast 
territory. The programme drawn up envisages full equality for all 
religions in every field of public life. A Catholic Social Organization 
was set up, for the provision of social research facilities, for the 
building up of a university and of a central bureau for press and 
propaganda. The congress adopted the minimum programme drawn 
up by the ‘Central Missie Bureau’ of Djakarta, on which the legal 
status of Church and missions is based. 

Though no attempt has been made to build Roman Catholic 
communities in TIBET, since those existing there were destroyed 
by fanatical opposition in 1946, the Chinese Communist invasion 
is of much significance to missionaries on the frontier, in the region 
known as Chinese Tibet. Here, fifteen priests of the Paris Foreign 
Mission Society, six Chinese priests, three Italian Franciscans and 
seven Canons of St Bernard, all from the diocese of Kangting, are 
at work. 

The first plenary Council of the Church in Inp1A was held in 
Bangalore in January, under the chairmanship of Cardinal Gilroy, 
Archbishop of Sydney. This gathering had particular relevance to 
new conditions and opportunities in an independent India. Much 
attention was given to the study of the main theological, canonical 
and practical questions, and to the presentation: of doctrine, which, 
it was affirmed, would remain a major and indeed an increasing 
responsibility in the new day. Among 110 participants there were 
forty-six prelates, twenty of whom were Indians. The strength of 
indigenous leadership in India is indicated by the following figures: 
Out of 5500 priests, about 4000 are Indians, and out of 10,000 religious, 
gooo are Indians. There are twenty-four Indian bishops in a total 
of fifty-two. New developments include the opening of a minor 
seminary for students for the priesthood at Cuttack, the outcome 
of the work of Spanish missionaries, with twenty-eight students; 
and in the rural field, the opening of a school of agriculture by 
Belgian Jesuit missionaries at Sitagarh, where they have also 
acquired a further concession of land on which to settle some 
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Indian families. Roman Catholic universities and colleges in India, 
for men and women, total forty in number. One of the most recently 
established, Stella Maris College, Madras, for women, which was 
opened three years ago by the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, 
has received high raise from the Vice-Chancellor of Madras 
University for the gee which it has already won for itself in the 
field of higher education. 

A Hierarchy of British West Arrica (to include also the British 
mandates of CAMEROON and TOGOLAND) was established in April. 
It is divided into three ecclesiastical provinces, eastern NIGERIA and 
CAMEROON, western NicerIA, GoLp Coast. (The diocese of Free- 
town and Bo, Sierra LEONE, remains immediately subject to the 
Holy See.) An early activity of the new Hierarchy will be the 
organization of the first national Eucharistic conference in the Gold 
Coast, to take place in February 1951. 

Interesting developments in West Africa include, in NiGERIA, 
the opening of a marriage training centre in Use Abat, Ibiana, 
under the direction of the Medical Missionaries of Mary, of 
Drogheda, Eire, and a new hospital for women and children in 
Ura Akpan. The agricultural co _ recently established under a 
government settlement scheme in the Caconda region of ANGOLA 
(in the New Lisbon diocese) has brought eight hundred new families 
into the area. The scheme has been well received by Africans and 
is likely to be extended and to provide considerable opportunities 
for pastoral and social work. 

The latest available figures from Conco and Ruanpa-UrRunpI 
reveal a progressive tendency in the proportion of African workers: 
1697 European priests and 264 African, 628 European Brothers and 
313 African, 1907 European Sisters and 508 African. Schools 
maintained by Roman Catholic missions in Congo total 17,621 
primary schools, 35 normal schools, 130 professional schools and 

6 middle schools. There are 568 hospitals and dispensaries, 56 
eper houses and 192 maternity clinics. 

In Sout Arrica the Irish Missionaries of the Sacred Heart are 
taking responsibility for a new mission territory, in the north- 
eastern Transvaal, comprising the district of Zoutpansberg and 
Letaba, formerly part of a vast territory which is confided to the 
Benedictine Fathers. 

We note, finally, as a sign of a return to more normal conditions 
in the distribution of missionary responsibility and personnel, the 
departure of a further group of forty-four German missionaries, 


representing several missionary societies, for their fields in Africa 
in June. 
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INDIAN COMMUNISM AND 
THE INDIAN CHURCH 


By JOHN BATHGATE anp J. RUSSELL CHANDRAN 


eer success of the Communist revolution in China leaves India 

the dominant non-Communist Power in Asia. The strength 
and influence of Communism in India thus take on increased 
significance in the democratic struggle against Communism and 
particularly for the growing Christian Church in India. India is 
shaping her political economy under conditions of severe strain, 
with basic problems of production, distribution, land reform and a 
stabilized balance between income and cost of living pressing for 
solution. It is obvious that India is in the initial stages of a 
revolution far more drastic than merely achieving freedom from 
imperialist domination; traditional India is changing because her 
vast masses are discontented, eager for improved life, demanding 
a greater share of the wealth which they help to produce. 

Many Christian leaders in Europe and America have the opinion 
that Communism in Asia is primarily nationalism expressing itself 
in economic revolution, and that as nationalism it may not ultimately 
accept the ceca of Moscow. Whatever may be the general 
evidence in support of this judgment, to regard Asian Communism 
as primarily an expression of nationalism, without taking into 
account the causes which breed Communism, may lull Christian 
forces into a false sense of security and lessen the effectiveness of 
our preparation to meet the challenge which the Communist move- 
ment presents. The history of the Communist Party in India shows 
that, from the standpoint of Communist propaganda, the class 
struggle is more pronounced than the impulse of nationalism; its 
influence on the younger generation is mainly due to the ideologies 
of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. Unless the Church fully grasps the real 
source of the Communist appeal, the Christian message may fail 
to have relevant meaning to the younger mind of India at this 
crucial hour. 

From the beginning of Communist activity in India in the 
early *twenties, the Party has been largely dominated by Russia. 
The first All-India Communist Conference was held in 1925; at 
that time the Party’s leader, Satya Bhakta, failed to keep the Party 
a pacifist one free from foreign influence and had to resign. Under 
instructions from the Third International, British Communists 
undertook the task of leading the Indian movement; radical trade 
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union organization was fostered by figures like George Allison, 
Philip Spratt, Benjamin Bradley and Lester Hutchison. In 1927, a 
Communist publication called The Masses of India warned, ‘It is 
absurd to seek for a special Indian variety of Communism; an Indian 
who calls himself a Communist must be a Communist like the 
others in the rest of the world’. 

The about-face forced upon the Indian Communist Party by 
the entrance of Russia into the second world war against Germany 
further illustrates the Indian Communist Party’s dependence upon 
Moscow. P. C. Joshi, one of the youngest Communist leaders, and 
until recently the head of the C.P.I., wrote in 1942, “The attack on 
the U.S.S.R. transforms the character of the imperialist war into a 
people’s war’. It became clear to the members of the Congress Party 
that the Communists were not at heart nationalists and could not be 
depended upon to support the fight for freedom unless that battle 
fitted into the larger Communist scheme. An earlier day had seen 
cordial relations between the Communists and the Congress; 
Pandit Nehru at one time considered himself a Marxist (although 
never a Communist). The gulf has widened until at present the 
Communist Party is regarded as a threat to the Government and 
increasing restrictions are being put upon its activities. Some 
Communist periodicals have been al . The Communist Party 
itself has been declared illegal in the States of West Bengal and 
Madras. The law passed recently permitting arrest and detention 
without trial of politically suspected persons obviously has the 
Communists as its object. Communist propaganda condemns the 
Congress Party as reactionary, dominated by capitalism and 
imperialists; it scorns the Socialist Party as weak and luke-warm. 

The expulsion of P. C. Joshi from the leadership of the C.P.I. at 
the All-India Congress of the Communist Party in 1948 indicates 
how severely disciplined the Communists are and how rigidly they 
must adhere to the Communist line. Joshi had decided to support 
the Interim Government of 1946-47 by calling for national recon- 
struction and a minimizing of strikes. In December 1947, however, 
these ‘reformist’ tendencies were repudiated by the Central Commit- 
tee of the C.P.I. B. T. Ranadive led the condemnation of Joshi in a 
four-and-a-half-hour speech, followed by a retraction by Joshi in 
which, the official report states, ‘he mercilessly criticized his own 
mistakes and traced their ideological roots to the repudiation of 
Marxism and Leninism’. 

The appeal of Communism in India depends mainly upon two 
factors. The first is the tightness of its organization and the cogency 
of its programme; the second is the socio-economic situation in 
India, which provides a ready field for Communist operations. The 
membership at present is a reported sixty thousand, and the Party 
claims a wide following in Labour unions and among farmers and 
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students. It is entirely possible that the Party, though small, can 
develop a vital organization of intelligent individuals willing to 
subordinate themselves to the discipline of the Party and to devote 
themselves to a consistent exposition of the Marxist dogma. 

Even a superficial glance at the striking inequalities between 
wealth and poverty, the extremely low standard of life which forces 
millions to live on the edge of starvation, the prevalence of disease, 
the oppressive conditions of labour, the exploitation of the farmer 
by out-moded systems of land tenure, the dearth of opportunity for 
the educated lower middle class, demonstrates that India is, from the 
Communist point of view, a vivid example of the pre-revolutionary 
society in its worst form. Ninety per cent of India’s population 
lives in villages, drawing its livelihood directly or indirectly off the 
soil. Few farmers own more than two or three acres of land and 
many workers own no land at all. An unscrupulous system of loaning 
money involves villagers in a hopeless cycle of indebtedness. Shiva 
Rao Gn Foreign Affairs Bulletin, July 1945) estimates that ‘during 
the depression rural indebtedness almost doubled in volume, reaching 
approximately 600 billion dollars. . . . In the course of a decade 
a onse 5,000,000 acres of cultivable land passed into the hands of 
non-agricultural, money-lending classes’. 

The solution of the agrarian problem presses for immediate 
attention. The Communist Party’s view is summed up in the 
Political Thesis adopted at its Second Congress in 1948: 


The central task on the peasant front is to arouse and lead the toiling 
peasants around the central slogan of Land to the Tiller. Landlordism of 
all forms must be liquidated without any compensation to the landlords, 
khas land of the hadient must be distributed among the toiling peasants, 
and all forms of feudal and semi-feudal exactions must go. 


It is difficult to present exact figures, but a Communist publication 
reports that, according to official calculations, 20-6 per cent of the 
land in Bengal in 1944-45 was cultivated by landless labourers who 
constituted 36:4 per cent of the population of the province. An 
additional 17-7 per cent owned less than one acre per family, which, 
added to the number of totally landless, makes the cry ‘Land to 
the Tiller’ appealing to more than half the population, a group 
large enough to constitute a potentially powerful revolutionary 
force. This accounts for the care with which the Communist 
Party is scrutinizing the agrarian policy of the Congress Party. 
A United Provinces commission on the zamindari (landlord) problem 
reported: 


The age-long simmering discontent, occasionally bursting into acts of 
open defiance and sometimes violence in our province and other parts of 
India has reached a critical stage. Whatever forbearance and self-restraint 
we find in the countryside among tenants is duce °9 the hope that those 
who a running the State will undo the wrong dc < to them. Once that 
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hope is gone, the tenant will be driven to desperation. The discontent may 
develop into revolt and our social security may be threatened by the out. 
break of violence. . . . One can only hope that the entire landed gentry is 
not blind to the writing on the wall. 


The same report indicates that in the United Provinces 30,000 
landlords owned 58 per cent of the land; 390 owners possessed 23 
per cent of the land with estates averaging 21,000 acres. In contrast, 
1,710,530 farmers held about 15 per cent of the land with farms 
averaging 3°98 acres each. The Government is considering pro- 

rammes of land reform which compensate large zamindars for the 
is of their land; the Communists decry the proposal, maintaining 
that compensation should not be given and that the small land- 
holders should receive grants without incurring debt. 

Communist propaganda has been carried into action in numerous 
small peasant uprisings, notably the Tebhaga revolt in Bengal and 
the Telengana revolt in Hyderabad. The Communists claim that in 
the latter area some two thousand villages have appropriated land 
in the aftermath of the struggle between the Central Government 
and the Nizam. 

The intensity of the agrarian problem and the splendid oppor- 
tunity which it affords the Communists must not obscure the 
importance of the labouring groups and Communist activity among 
them. Of 35,000,000 persons not engaged directly in agriculture or 
related work, some 5,000,000 are employed in industry, transporta- 
tion, mines and on plantations. The Communists seek to dominate 
Trade and Labour Unions and have for some time held control of the 
All-India Trades Union Congress. Their position, however, has 
been weakened by the split of the Labour movement into various 
groups, the most important being the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress inaugurated with the encouragement of Sardar Patel, the 
Hindustan Mazdar Sabha organized by the Socialists, and the 
United Trade Union Congress in Bengal. An all-India railwa 
strike urged by the Communists in March, 1949, was a thoroug 
failure because Jaiprakash Narain, Socialist leader of the Railway- 
men’s Federation, yielded to Nehru’s plea to prevent the strike that 
national disaster might be averted. Since then the Communists have 
not been able to organize any nation-wide strikes. But they continue 
their propaganda and agitation for radical reforms, often resorting 
to violence and the destruction of property. 

There are two major causes for discontent among workers: the 
first is the wide gulf between income and cost of living; the second 
is working conditions and bad housing. Drawn largely from villages 
by the attractions of city life, workers in jute and cotton mills in 

laces like Ahmedabad, Cawnpore, Bombay and Calcutta are crowded 
into tenements and shanties where provisions for sanitation, medical 
care and education are inadequate or often completely lacking. 
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Discontent is aggravated by basic insecurity resulting from the 
absence of community life known in the village and by capricious 
rises in living costs. The Government of India’s Labour Year Book, 
published in 1946, reports that during the period from 1936-46, 
earnings in industries increased by only 115 per cent, whereas 
the cost of living increased from 150 to 250 per cent. Since the 
war, the gap between earnings and cost of living has increased. 
This is what hits the man in the street and provides the Communists 
with ready propaganda material. They charge capitalist exploitation 
and a failure of the Government to live up to its promises; the latter 
is at least partly true inasmuch as the Congress has become increas- 
ingly conservative under the pressure of the practical conduct of 

vernmental affairs. Through his finance minister, Pandit Nehru 

s let it be known that private enterprise has little to fear from 
government interference. 

A recent article in the International Labour Review (April-May 
1949) suggests that during the decade 1937-48, Indian labour 
conditions have improved considerably, but discontent among 
workers has increased. As an immediate goal, the A.I.T.U.C.demands 
that the minimum wage for unskilled labour be 80 rupees and for 
clerks and skilled workers 125 rupees per month, nearly double the 
present income in most places. In addition to increased wages, 
they demand dearness allowance to cover the rise in cost of 
living, a 7-hour day and 40-hour week, one month’s vacation with 
pay and guarantees against unemployment, and other security 
measures. 

The Communist policy of harassing the Government by pro- 
moting strikes is one which can be carried out more or less with 
ease because of discontent among workers. The number of strikes 
increased from 322 in 1940, involving less than half a million 
labourers, to 1811 in 1947 and 1634 in 1948, involving more than 
a million and a half workers. Unless a satisfactory formula is devised 
to overcome the gap between the cost of living and income, strikes 
will continue to increase. 

Another major area of discontent which provides a field for 
Communist agitation in India is among students. The Indian 
student mind was conditioned to take an active part in politics 
during the long struggle for independence. No doubt students 
played an important réle in resisting the British, marching in 
processions, filling the jails, performing satyagraha. ‘Thus a strong 
tradition of striking against authority in protest against any injustice 
has been built up in the student mind; a rise in fees, an examination 
considered unfair or too difficult, or a disciplinary action may provoke 
a province-wide strike. Communists are quick to interpret a student 
grievance in Marxist terms and to urge violent action. Strikes are 
obviously more attractive than the dull routine of studying and 
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attending classes. The following account, published in the Bombay 
Communist newspaper, The People’s Age, is typical: 

A procession of 3000 students breaking through a police cordon— 
hundreds of students charging down Hornby Road with Morarji’s police 
hot in pursuit—lathi charge in front of Whiteaway Laidlaw’s—students, 
bleeding from lathi blows, leading the processions shouting slogans— 
hundreds of armed policemen and tear gas squad poised for attack—four 
students arrested and bundled into jeeps while thunderous slogans of ‘Down 
with police raj!’ rent the air—that is what Bombay saw on January 5, when 
60,000 students went on a protest strike to demonstrate their solidarity and 
support to the anti-fee increase struggle launched by the medicos of Bombay 
province. 

Student unrest, however, is not simply a matter of hot-headed 
disrespect for authority; it is also caused by a factor in the Indian 
economic scene more significant than that, namely the dearth of 
opportunity for advancement open to college and university graduates. 

he run-of-the-mill student with a bachelor or master’s degree who 
cannot depend upon family connexions may look forward to nothing 
more than a clerk’s position paying 75 to 100 rupees a month; 
school teachers and college instructors are not paid a great deal 
more than that. Few Indian students have thought of working their 
way up from the bottom in the classic American fashion, partly 
because opportunity is not great and partly because the prestige 
associated with a white-collar position militates against factory work. 
While it is not likely that students and the educated office workers, 
teachers and college professors will become authentic Communists 
in great numbers, it is true that Marxist ideology, with its flaming 
enunciation of the class struggle framed in terms related to the 
economic frustration which they understand, makes a deep im- 
ression. The Communists are thus provided with a fertile field 
or ty. ae and opportunity to pursue their policy of creating 
as much disruption as possible by interpreting to the students the 
normal processes of educational procedure and discipline as 
exploitative and oppressive. 

The growth of Communism in India ought to be of serious 
concern to the Christian Church as it measures itself against the 
programme which the Communists support. Where do the Indian 
Church and its people stand with regard to Communism and the 
Marxist doctrine which is its foundation? First, the Indian Church 
is, on the whole, a young Church and is not, in contrast to older 
churches in Europe and America, linked to the status quo. Its 
membership is not wealthy and has little stake in the ownership of 
business and industry. Its educated membership is largely composed 
of school teachers, college and university professors, pastors, doctors 
and minor government officials. A possible exception is the large 
business community of Christians in Travancore. Few Indian 
Christians can be considered by virtue of their economic situation 
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as opposed to economic change. On the contrary, the logic of much 
that has been done in a practical way through the impact of 
Christianity to improve the life of the Indian people puts the 
Christian movement on the side of change. This does not mean 
that the Church is a radical social force in the sense that it has 
enunciated a clear social criticism or given notable leadership to 
radical groups; however, through village work, education and an 
attack on such social evils as untouchability, the Church has aided 
in the changing of ‘changeless’ India. 

Indeed there have been instances in which Christians have 
regarded Communism as compatible with their faith in Christ. There 
was a time when the members of the Student Christian Movement 
could at the same time be members of Communist-controlled 
student groups. V. Chakkarai, the present chairman of the 
A.I.T.U.C., finds no contradiction between his Christian faith and 
the Communism of his organization. More recently, however, 
Christians have been making searching criticisms of the contra- 
dictions between Christianity and Communism. 

Confronted with the growth of Communism in India, the main 
task of the Church is not in the direction of political activity, but 
in presentirfg the Gospel as a more relevant judgment on all forms 
of economic organization. The Indian Church must examine itself 
to discover whether it understands the Gospel in its relationship to 
the economic and political crisis, and whether it can create sufficient 
vitality to make a significant contribution to the achievement of a 
more tolerable economic order. The task is not easy, particularly 
because the failure of the Christian communities in the sphere of 
race, caste and economic justice has weakened the Christian claim 
to form the basis for an ideal community; the Communist programme 
appeals to young men and women precisely because it claims to 

rovide that basis. The witness of some twenty-five thousand 
ommunists and leftists who have gone to jail under the Govern- 
ment’s ban on Communism is an effective one. Christians must 
recognize that many Communists are highly intelligent, deeply 
committed idealists whose zeal puts us to shame. Accepting the 
failures of the Church as a betrayal of Christ, the Church must still 
proclaim that the Christian understanding of God, of the worth 
and dignity of the human person, of love in terms of equality, of 
justice without discrimination of class, race or creed, necessarily 
drives the Christian to work for a social order which permits neither 
the exploitation of one class by another without effective means of 
redress, as in some forms of capitalism, nor the dictatorship by 
one group over the whole, as in Communism. 


JoHN BATHGATE 
J. RussELL CHANDRAN 








CHRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION 
IN THE NEW INDIA 


By PERCIVAL SPEAR, Px.D. 


aps last general survey of Christian higher education in India 

was made by the Lindsay Commission. The valuable report 
of that body is now nearly twenty years old. Even in the years 
immediately following its publication there was perhaps some 
tendency to admire its precepts rather than practise them, and it is 
a very different India which confronts us to-day. That the report 
did not fail to have some impact on the Christian collegiate world 
is true: there were some advances towards local autonomy in college 
government, some progress towards the establishment of research 
departments and some notable advances of the residential system 
were recorded. But in general it can be said that the main pattern 
of Christian collegiate institutions in 1940 did not differ radically 
from that of 1930. 

To-day, new developments, both external and internal to the 
Christian churches, have created a new situation and have combined 
to demand a re-examination of the basic principles of Christian 
higher education. The external factor is the coming of independence 
and partition, the internal the rapid development of autonomy and 
Indian leadership within the churches. These new developments 
have brought new problems. A government commission on higher 
education, which is likely to result in legislation, raises issues which 
demand careful thought, and the whole function of Christian higher 
education in relation to Christian witness needs re-thinking in the 
light of the new situation. 

The coming of independence was viewed with both hope and 
fear by European supporters as well as local members of the Indian 
churches; on the whole it seems fair to say that fear outweighed 
the hope. A definitely non-Christian government replaced a neutral 
administration tempered by friendliness on the part of many 
influential members. There were signs of a militant Hindu movement 
which might be prepared to use traditional methods for under- 
mining without actually persecuting a rival faith. The — of 
independence was viewed by many with —y or compounded of 
empeoy pride and nervous anxiety. It would ill become one who 


not worked in India since 1947 to dogmatize on such an issue, 
but the weight of evidence does seem to suggest that feelings of 
relief and hope now predominate over those of fear and misgiving. 


Some provincial governments, it is true, both in their personnel 
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and in their administrative action, show evidence of Hindu bias, 
but others have displayed an admirable fairmindedness and an 
unexpected appreciation of Christian work. In particular the 
Central Government has practised a tolerance and evinced a 
humanistic liberalism which is not always to be found in Britain. 
Christian work has been given generous recognition. Minority 
rights have been safeguarded in the Constitution and Christian 
leaders have been given high office. Two have been (one still is) 
members of the Federal Cabinet and one is a State governor. 

If the Federal government has proved more friendly than 
expected by many (and the Federal government under the new 
Constitution exercises more authority over the component States 
than its predecessor), it can also be said that its actions have brought 
into welcome relief the extent to which ideas from the West (which 
are ultimately Christian ideas) have taken root in the country. A 
number of measures and actions show how far the concept of equal 
personality has gone to replace the old graded caste ideas in the 
minds of the new governing class as the basis of social legislation. 
The old ideas of one law for Brahmins and another for the lesser 
groups, of one law for the caste-man and another for the out-caste, 
were abolished by British-Indian law more than a century ago. 
Its confirmation and re-inforcement by the new government is 
highly significant. Not only untouchability but caste distinction 
has been declared to have no place in the secular state. The very 
notion of a ‘secular’ state in its Indian context is, paradoxical as it 
may seem, an evidence of Christian influence. It represents the 
substitution of the idea of the individual with equal rights and 
duties as the unit of society and a society of such equal units, for 
the idea of a group of unequal individuals with varying rights and 
duties arranged in an ascending order of magnitude. An egalitarian 
society of individuals has become the official Posie of society instead 
of a hierarchy of under- and over-privileged groups. In whatever 
ways these ideas may have come to India, they trace back to the 
Christian doctrine of personality; their acceptance by modern 
India is a result of Christian influence. The legislative sbolition of 
untouchability, the section on human rights in the new Constitution, 
the new status officially accorded to women, are all evidence of the 
working of this principle. The whole programme of welfare and 
uplift, whether industrial or rural, points in the same direction. 

Apart from the actions of the Constituent Assembly and the 
declarations of public men, there is evidence to suggest that among 
the educated public in general there has been a marked change in 
attitude to Christianity as a religion or a way of life. When Christian 
ideas have been borrowed in the past, there has often been a tendency 
to conceal the nature of the loan under a traditional label. Western 
philosophies or political theories have been used to conceal a source 
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which might have been regarded by the average Hindu as a reflection 
on the national religion; ideas which Christian influence had brought 
into currency were found to have existed in Hinduism all along 
and to have been mislaid and forgotten for a time. Christiani 
suffered the taint of the foreign, and xenophobia is a passion wi 
all frustrated nationalists. With the passing of dependence has gone 
the suspicion of the alien. Numbers of the new educated classes 
are no longer attracted to traditional Hinduism, neither have any 
of the reformist movements captured their allegiance as a whole. 
In theirsearch for a solution to their problems, personal and corporate, 
‘en ay are turning to Christianity with a new interest and a wistful 

ope. Christianity is now regarded as a way of life rather than as an 
ingenious device for attaching India to a foreign raj. Here, surely, 
is one of the most hopeful features in the whole new Indian situation. 
This does not mean that no ideological opposition is left to the 
Christian message. Communism, with its radical and militant 
secularism, hovers on one flank and militant orthodox Hinduism 
on the other. But it does mean that Christianity is now being con- 
sidered on its merits with an open-mindedness unknown for a 
century past. 

The new situation has brought its problems for the Indian 
churches as well as for the Christian enterprise in India as a whole. 
What is to be the place of the foreign missionary in the new age of 
autonomy? There has been no movement for wholesale transfer of 
control as has occurred in China and Japan. But it may be suggested 
that Dr Toynbee’s principle of ‘withdrawal and return’ may have a 
lesson for us in this connexion. Those foreign bodies which have 
shown most willingness to withdraw from control have experienced 
the most pressing invitations to return as colleagues and fellow- 
workers. On a small scale Delhi can testify to the working of this 
principle; on a much larger stage, are not the developments within 
the new South India Church an even more striking example of the 
same process? The more Indian churches have been freely left to 
manage their own affairs, the more they have desired the co-operation 
and help which the western churches can still give them. 

The general outlook gives much cause for thankfulness and 
for hope. But Christian colleges have been faced with formidable 
problems. There is first the problem of staff. The Christian com- 
munity cannot yet supply all the teaching technique and leadershi 
needed by the colleges. But it has proved since the war very. difficult 
to secure suitable recruits from Britain. The desire of war veterans 
to settle down and preoccupation with post-war problems of living 
have no doubt deterred some; the feeling that the Indian Church, 
like the Indian State, is now able to look after itself and needs 
no assistance may have hindered others; the belief that a greater 
challenge to the Christian Gospel has arisen nearer home has 
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influenced many more; and there is perhaps some falling off in the 
irit of adventure which gave strength to short-service schemes 

r the first world war and won many valuable Christian servants 
for India. However this may be, there is no doubt about the 
shortage of recruits. Colleges in consequence are understaffed with 
Christians; the question arises whether a college headed by a 
Christian Principal supported by only one or two Christian colleagues 
can seriously be called a Christian institution at all. When is a 
college Christian? 

A second practical problem is that of finance. India suffers from 
inflation which has grown instead of diminishing since the end of 
the war. In consequence such endowments as existed and grants 
from Britain or America are much less effective than before. Our 
means in Britain are straitened so that it is difficult to maintain 
pre-war contributions, let alone increase them. Apart from increased 
government pa which mean increased dependence, the remedy 
is increased fee-income through larger numbers. This in turn means 
dilution of Christian influence and a strengthening of the tendency 
to turn an organic Christian institution into a fee-taking and lecture- 
giving machine. 

These two factors tend to diminish the strength of the Christian 
influence emanating from the Christian colleges, anc so to bring 
into sharper relief a problem which has long caused concern to 
many supporters of Christian higher education in India. This is 
the negligible number of direct conversions which occur in Christian 
colleges and the mere trickle at a later stage from among those who 
have passed through them as students. if a tree is known by its 
fruits, are not these colleges cumbering the ground? Do they not 
absorb effort and money which could be better used elsewhere? 
Having the previous considerations in mind, must not the colleges 
become even less fruitful in the future than they are at present and 
has not the time therefore arrived for a radical reconstruction of 
Christian higher educational policy? 

Various methods have been suggested for meeting some or 
all of these problems. The value of the Christian college mainly 
for non-Christians has been questioned; Christian students could 
be provided for by hostels in suitable university centres. Let us 
withdraw from the non-Christian world and strengthen the con- 
gregation of the faithful. Another suggestion has been to concentrate 
all Christian resources for the development of one or two Christian 
universities which would be strong and vital in Christian leadership, 
learning, life and influence. Non-Christians would not be excluded, 
but Christians would naturally gravitate there and help in the 
creation of a strong Christian institutional ethos. A third possibility 
is to — the existing Christian colleges so as to meet, without 
being defeated by, the difficulties listed above. 
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In times of perplexity there is one golden rule: a return to first 
principles. What, then, should be the idea of a Christian college 
in a non-Christian country such as India? For we must not forget, 
as, in our anxiety to strengthen the Christian Church in India, 
we are a little tempted to do, that India and Pakistan are non- 
Christian countries, and that the Christians of all denominations 
number not more than two per cent of their combined populations. 
The moment the Christian Church forgets that its first duty is 
Christian witness in a non-Christian land, it will go the way of the 
Syrian Church in the Indian middle ages. An embalmed church is 
better than no church at all, but (to change the metaphor) fossils 
do not contain the seed of life. A Christian college is, by definition, 
a place of learning and a centre of Christian life; it is a seat of 
instruction in current knowledge and a home of Christian values. 
As a place of education it cannot be a place of propaganda, but as a 
Christian foundation it must assume the existence of certain values 
and principles and shape its life accordingly. Every institution must 
have its basic principles, but so far as the students or alumni are 
concerned, they must be assumed rather than propagated. They 
may be explained but they cannot be taught. Everyone must in 
the end decide the ultimate questions for himself. The part of the 
teacher is to provide the materials for the decision, not to press the 
decision upon the pupil. But a Christian college is not only concerned 
with knowledge and right opinions; it is also concerned with the 
moral values of life. Moral values, which must eventually be linked 
with ultimate belief, are caught, not taught. In their case example 


is more potent than precept. Hence the supreme importance of a | 


spiritually effective as well as an academically efficient Christian 
staff in a Christian college. As a good teacher ‘draws out’ the mind, 
the moralist should ‘draw out’ the spirit, and a Christian régime 
inspire the soul. But this cannot be done by direct propaganda, by 
an insistence on immediate decisions or hasty commitments. The 
seed groweth secretly and in spiritual matters the processes of 
growth are known to God alone. 

If this analysis has in it any truth, it becomes apparent that the 
success of a Christian college cannot be measured accurately by 
such statistical methods as the number of conversions or the per- 
centage of enquiries per year. A thing must be judged by tests 
relevant to its nature. You cannot judge climate simply on the data 
of temperature because many other factors like wind, humidity, 
latitude and altitude are also involved. If we apply this method to 
the Christian colleges, it will be seen that the test of conversion, 
while not to be omitted altogether, is only one indication of several. 
Searchings of the heart and stirrings of the mind are secret and 


often seemingly pareney slow. It took three hundred years for 
to recognize the light of Christianity, in spite of 


the Roman worl 
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the efforts of the Apostles and early Fathers themselves. Christian 
influence on a considerable scale has barely existed in India for 
half that time. The work of Christian higher education should 
therefore be regarded as a part of the process of Preparatio 
Evangelicae which is the complementary wing of the campaign of 
direct evangelism making its frontal assault. The pioneers of 
Christian education in India, like Alexander Duff and Ewing, 


held this view for all their thirst for souls, and nothing which 


has happened since their day gives ground for doubting their 
prescience. 

On this view the essential test of the Christian work of the 
Christian colleges is to be found in a comparison between Indian 
belief and opinion now and in 1800. The changes are great, and the 
major part of them are connected in some way or other with Christian 


| influence from the West. We have seen an accelerating weakening 


of the caste structure which is directly connected with the acceptance 
of the Christian concept of personality as the basis of society; we 
have seen Christian ideas of philanthropy and welfare accepted as 
a basis of public policy; we have seen Hindu reform movements 
themselves attempting to revive an ancient religion by means of 
techniques and ideals borrowed from the West. This process was 
apparently slight in the first half of the nineteenth century and slow 
during the second, but since 1900 there has been a very perceptible 
uickening of tempo. There is here no ground for misgiving or 
espair. 

If we accept this view of the bona fides of Christian educational 
endeavour, we can now proceed to consider a policy for the Christian 
colleges in the new India. We must first put aside all counsels of 
despair. One such counsel is the proposal to abandon all educational 


_ work among non-Christians. A second, which may perhaps be 





described as desponding rather than despairing, is to concentrate 
all available resources in a single Christian University. This is a 
desponding counsel, as it seems to me, because it exaggerates the 
shrinkage of Christian resources which has actually occurred. It 
also overlooks the great stores of goodwill which exist in every 
great centre of Christian educational activity. Are we to cease our 
contact with thinking non-Christians at the very moment when they 
are more open-minded to the Christian approach and appeal than 
ever before, and when other voices from the West are raised 
prophesying class-hatred and revolution? Instead of a wholesale 
evacuation, or a radical withdrawal to a single citadel, it may be 
suggested that there should be concentration at a number of 
selected ‘strong points’. Positions which already have elements of 
strength should be reinforced by the abandonment of places where 
weakness cannot be remedied within our present resources. As a 
very rough indication, it may be suggested that each State in the 
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new India should have one really strong centre of Christian educa- 
tional influence. Each such centre should comprise an institution 
which is not merely Christian in name or in structure; it should 
also be Christian in its senior membership, its outlook and its pattern 
of life. Here again some rough indications may be given. Not less 
than a half and preferably two-thirds to three-quarters of the 
teaching-staff should be Christian; the college should contain a 
centre for corporate Christian worship; the ratio of staff and students 
should be such as to make it possible for every member of the 
student body to be known personally to some member of the staff; 
there should be an organic corporate life which can best be achieved 
by a residential system. A suggested staff to student ratio would be 
one to twenty and a suggested residential proportion would be a 
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half to two-thirds. Some institutions already sound these notes of a | of Ch: 


Christian college; others, through no fault of the devoted Christians 
who have served in them, have been denied them. Pruning is 
necessary, if the stronger branches are to bear good fruit. Pruning 
stimulates growth, so long as it does not cut right to the ground or 
tear at the roots. 

In discussions about the value of Christian colleges there has 
sometimes been a tendency to assume that they were the only means 
by which the non-Christian Indian intellectual classes could be 
reached. We have seen that they are by their nature not a direct 
means at all, however valuable and essential their function in the 
whole Christian scheme. There has in fact developed a hiatus in 
the Church’s witness to the non-Christian world; apart from 
colleges, the educated have been touched by no planned Christian 
effort. It is within her power to fill this gap and it is with this con- 
sideration that I would end this paper. Bishop Lefroy’s discussions 
with Muslim maulvis in Delhi, continued later for many years with 
less and less effect, was an example of such efforts in the past. What 











is wanted is a new method of approach suited to modern conditions | 


and taking into account the changes which have occurred in the 
outlook of the Indian educated classes themselves. A hundred years 


ago their interests were religious or philosophic; fifty years ago | 


they were political; to-day they are increasingly social. A new 
opportunity has been provided by the new open-mindedness of the 
average middle-class Indian. The social problems of the great Indian 
cities are clamant for solution or even recognition; those cities 
contain thousands of young people drifting on a sea of modernity 
and social change, longing for some source of direction and looking 
for a way of life. Something, but not much, has so far been done. 
There are ashrams, which are places of withdrawal rather than 
centres of Christian light in great modern cities. There is Dr 
Manshardt’s settlement in Bombay. There was the hopeful and at 
times brilliant experiment of the Christa Seva Sangha. What is 
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wanted are centres in the great cities which would combine elements 
of the ashram, the college social settlement of London, a Y.M.C.A. 
and university extension classes. Such centres would be run by 
consecrated men (some form of community life suggests itself) who 
would maintain this inner life by worship and periodical withdrawal. 
In one direction they would embark on the study of the social 
problems with which every great city is filled and would themselves 
undertake specific social service. Practice would go hand-in-hand 
with precept. In another direction they would have reading- and 
meeting-rooms where youth could meet and set the world to rights. 


| Beyond this they would have courses of lectures and talks where 





—_ oo 





the problems of the day, sacred and profane, would be attacked. 
Suffusing all this doing, whether of speech or act, would be the light 
of Christ as reflected by men and women ready to treat each enquirer 
as a person and each problem on its merits. ‘There are many thirsty 
souls in India to-day; by some such means the Water of Life could 
be brought to a whole class which hitherto has been largely 
overlooked. 
PERCIVAL SPEAR 











RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN INDONESIA 
By C. A. O. VAN NIEUWENHUIJZE 


HE situation in Indonesia to-day makes any social or political 
analysis seem inopportune. At the time of writing, the new 
Government has been functioning for nearly three months. It came 
into office at a moment when the situation was at its most com- 
plicated. The acute problems of economic and monetary reorganiza- 
tion, of the reconstruction of Indonesia’s political structure and of 
public security are so urgent that they absorb all official energy. 


Apart from initiating a guided economy, the present Government 


has done little to make clear the main principles of its policy. 

The problem of religious freedom has not yet become a subject 
of direct and active government action or interest, and there is no 
saying how long this condition will continue. It would even be an 
overstatement to say that the Indonesian Government and public 
opinion are aware of the serious problem which religious freedom 
presents. 

In governmental and political circles, there are a fairly large 
number of people who have been secularized by a modern western 
education. They have retained, on the whole, a personal affinity to 
religious thought, for instance in the direction of Javanese mysticism 
or of Muslim-influenced humanism, but it is more or less repressed, 
and they are less actively interested in religious teachings than the 
common people. It is in the social and political fields in particular 
that these ‘intellectuals’ are unwilling to recognize the implications 
of a religious creed, though they might be ready to do so as far as 
their private life is concerned. Inclined as they are to regard religious 
freedom as meaning that one religion should not interfere with the 
affairs of another, they see its negative aspects only; and they do not 
deem the problem worth much thought or discussion and do not think 
of it as a critical and essential issue in Indonesian life to which a 
solution must be found. 

Over against this group, there are others. First of all, there are 
the Christians, Roman Catholic and Protestant. All of them being 
actively interested in missionary work, they are fully aware of the 
existence of a problem of religious freedom. While the Roman 
Catholics are interested for the most part in the practical aspects, 
the Protestants put the main accent upon the principles that are 
involved. Most Christians, strongly aware of their position as 
members of small minorities, are only too careful not to expose 
themselves to the criticism that they do not fit into the pattern of 
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nationalism and anti-colonialism. This is the more difficult for them, 
since in former times they have shown a good deal of affinity with 
the Colonial Government, which generally and mistakenly was 
regarded as a Christian Government. Moreover, since both Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic clergy (with the exception of small 
groups like the Gereformeerde Kerk), have been for historical reasons 
paid by the Government as government officials, there remains the 
problem of the financial link-up between Government and churches 





to be solved, a situation that makes Indonesian Christianity extremely 
uncertain and leads to criticism from the Muslim side. The Christian 
| group, though represented in official circles in relatively large 

numbers, thanks to the standard of education which it attains, is less 

influential and progressive in its contacts with non-Christians than 
' might be expected. Christians seem unwilling to show their dis- 
| agreement with the general pattern, a tendency which is strikingly 
{ illustrated by the parliamentary discussions on religious freedom as 
formulated in the Constitution of East-Indonesia. 

Another group for whom the problem of religious freedom is 
acute, though we cannot say that they are conscious of it as such, are 
the primitive closed communities. Their culture, and therefore their 
religion, is being disintegrated and wrecked by contact with the 
outer world and by governmental interference and regulations. 
Neither the former Colonial Government nor the present national 
Government has shown any concern for the problems of these 
primitives. The only new foothold offered to them comes from 
Christianity or Islam, though even then there is little real religious 
freedom, little really free choice, involved, since the original cultures 
and religion are lost and the choice between Christianity and Islam 
is mainly a question of missionary strategy. 

The fourth group are the Muslims, forming the vast majority of 
the Indonesian population. They present less unity and less of a 
serried front than is generally supposed. Many intellectuals who 
should have become leaders in this group have been lost in recent 
decades and have become part of the first group discussed above. 
Nor can what remains be called a unity. There is no comprehensive 
organization. Whatever Muslim organizations exist are socio-political 
(with the accent upon political) rather than religious, a fact that is 
completely consistent with the character of Islam, the theoretical 
and traditional organization of Islam being less a church than a 
church-state or a kingdom of divine law on earth. The (mainly 
sentimental) ideals of Indonesian Muslims are directly derived from 
this concept. They show, however, internal discrepancies and 
differences with regard to both ends and means. 

Part of the Muslim community, especially the rural leadership, 
consisting of local leaders of religious schools, local Muslim judges 
and other officials of Islam, such as the personnel of mosques, 
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adopted as the ideal the religious and social organization established 
by the first four khalifs. Their knowledge is derived from holy tradi- 
tion and their reasoning, while highly theoretical and apologetic, is 
still strictly orthodox. ‘To them, religious freedom means freedom 
for religion to realize itself fully and completely without restriction 
from any external influences, be it other religions or the regulations 
of a modern government. In this context, religion can mean nothing 
but Islam, this being the only interpretation of the word religion that 
is allowed by the Koran. It will be obvious that in this Muslim 


Utopia an unfavourable position would be the only possibility left | 


for non-Muslims. Because of an innate respect for other religions 
that is rooted in Indonesian syncretism, rather than as a result of 
the influence of modern ideas on tolerance, they are in theory ready 
to make this unfavourable minority position as easy as possible. But 


the only state that will satisfy their needs, and the only state that in | 


their view will be able to cope with every problem in the field of 
Indonesia’s internal and external affairs, is the traditional Muslim 
state realized in absolute obedience to the divine law as embodied in 
the Koran and the Hadith. Through lack of contacts with the outside 
world (notwithstanding the yearly pilgrimage to Mecca), or even 
outside their own province, these leaders do not know that nowhere 
in the Muslim world has this traditional ideal been put into practice. 
Interesting, and at the same time illustrative of the lack of clarity in 
their ideas, is that this section of the Muslim community thinks that 

it will be possible and, moreover, strictly legitimate, to realize all 
this by means of a parliamentary majority, which in their opinion 
will have the position and the indubitable right to realize the Muslim 
state (Dar ul-Islam) along purely democratic lines. 

Another part of the Muslim community that was well on the way 
to realizing the ideal of the Muslim state along less democratic lines 
is “The Muslim State’ (Negara Dar ul-Islam), concentrated in the 
south-western part of West Java. It has been active for more than 
two years, trying in a most ruthless manner to bring into being a 
strictly orthodox Muslim régime. Assuming the character of a 
terrorist organization and finding a stimulus in the spiritual con- 
fusion of the post-war period, it succeeded, in this rather fanatical 
region, in holding its own, in an endless two-sided struggle against 
both Dutch and Indonesian-Republican régimes. But now that the 
political situation in this area has been finally cleared up, with the 
present Government not at all inclined to tolerate pure terrorism, 
there is no future for this movement. This is largely due to the fact 
that, while its ideal, the strict realization of the Muslim state, found 
widespread and general approval among Indonesian Muslims every- 
where, its choice of the method of terrorism was generally regarded 
as conflicting with the teachings of Islam. 

A third section of the Muslim community is less traditional in its 
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ideas. Like everything that has undergone modern influence, it does 
not embrace large numbers of people, nor is it fully clear as to its 
aims. It is in favour of a modern state, much in accordance with the 
democratic pattern of the West, though still with a Muslim flavour to 
it. In the conflict of opinion between Muslim traditionalists and non- 
Muslims, it may often be this group which wins the day, for by 
means of compromise it may often succeed in putting through its 
ideas. Most of these compromises, however, are of a secondary kind. 
The fifth main group to be considered are the Balinese Hindus. 
Hinduism in Bali is steadily decaying, though in these last years the 
rocess has been to some extent counteracted by a revival movement 
of the Hindu priests, stimulated by some of the reigning noblemen. 
The situation leads to difficulties for Christianity, which is slowly 
reading in Bali, and even to accidental troubles for the small age- 
old Muslim minorities found here and there. Leading Balinese state 
bluntly that since Bali is a Hindu island, no other religion should be 
given a place. Opposition to Christian missions is strong, though not 
always effective and, the general situation 4 - extremely mobile, 
it is impossible to predict what will happen. As long as Bali remains 
isolated, there is little hope of religious freedom becoming generally 
accepted by Balinese Hindus, as it is accepted by a small minority 
of western-influenced progressive Balinese of Hindu-affiliation. 


It will be clear that Islam is in all respects the majority religion 
in Indonesia. None the less, it is no more than a potentially dominant 
religion. As such, it deserves careful attention; the more so as in 
many instances it is prejudicing the situation upon this basis. 

enerally speaking, it was only four decades ago that the Muslim 
group became conscious of its majority position in the Indonesian 
community. It coincided with the emergence of nationalist conscious- 
ness. Under the influence of western, democratically-tinged ways of 
reasoning, Muslim propaganda has mainly followed in the wake of 
the movement for Indonesian independence. It has claimed and goes 
on claiming an independent Indonesia for Islam, and to this purpose 
states that ninety-eight per cent of the population is Muslim—a bold 
overstatement. The complete absence of Muslim religious organiza- 
tion has (to non-Muslim observers) always appeared to be the missing 
backbone for all Muslim activity. Thus, positively, the Muslim move- 
ment could not but follow the initiative of nationalism which, as an 
ideology, had nothing to do with Islam. In so far as Islam tried to go 
its own way, it did so mainly on negative lines, for instance by pro- 
testing against the Colonial Government’s discrimination in favour 
of ne ype aoc Muslim organizations copied institutions intro- 
duced by Christian missions, such as schools, polyclinics, Boy 

Scout organizations. 
In the present situation Muslim influence is observable in three 
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fields : 1. financial support; 2. disabiliti¢és for non-Muslim missions; 
3. attempts at gaining a position for the Muslim community com- 
parable to that of an established church, and at gaining for it, as a 
socio-political body, a special position in representative bodies and 
in official life. 

1. The problem of the receipt of financial support from the 
Government is an old sore. One of the items of Muslim propaganda 
has always been that the Colonial Government spent enormous sums 
on Christian churches and missions and gave not a penny to Islam. 
Apart from the fact that the Christian clergy received government 

aries, as mentioned above, this was only true in so far as Christian 
organizations had schools and hospitals which, according to general 
regulations, were entitled to government subsidies, while Islam had 

ractically none and, even when trying to establish some, generally 

ailed to comply with the normal conditions under which subsidies 
were granted. The only valid complaint to be levelled against the 
former Government in this respect was that it never tried to stimulate 
Muslim initiative by means of initial grants, in order to furnish a 
basis upon which it would have been able to comply with these 
conditions. In the post-war period, Government and churches have 
failed to put an end to their financial relations as far as the clergy are 
concerned, thus leaving the Muslim complaint that the (unorganized) 
Muslim religious officials were suffering adverse discrimination. 
Some local Dutch authorities had begun subsidizing Muslim 
religious officials and organizations simply for political reasons. 
Their main aim was appeasement and their method was a quite 
incidental one. Thus the present position is most complicated. To 
stop paying salaries to the Christian clergy seems to be the only 
acceptable and practical step to take. Though measures are under 
discussion, no steps have been taken as yet. Thus, Muslims go on 
asking for salaries for all officials of Islam, not realizing that it is 
impossible to pay these salaries, both for budgetary reasons and 
because of the organization on the Muslim side. Muslims do not 
seem to realize that payment of government salaries to clergy and to 
religious functionaries means, in principle, an infringement upon 
religious freedom. 

Apart from these salaries, the Muslims have during the last few 
years demanded subsidies for practically every project which they 
were planning. Muslims feel that Islam is so much a part of inde- 
pendent Indonesia that the financing of every aspect of Muslim life 
and the construction of a sound an intting telenaie organization, as 
a religious and political body, is the Government’s duty. 

Apart from all this, the yearly pilgrimage to Mecca is involving 
the Government in a yearly loss of about one million pounds sterling 
in foreign currency, since Indonesian pilgrims pay all their expenses 


in Indonesian currency. Very few Muslims realize the real loss 
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sustained by the Government, for they think that they pay everything 
themselves. Such financial help, moreover, is regarded as the 
Government’s normal duty. 

In all these ways the State threatens to become intermingled with 
the Muslim church (if church it be), and the expenses of Islam to 
become incorporated into the public eee Similarly, the income 
of Islam (religious taxes) should, many Muslims believe, be levied 

the State—Islam having no adequate apparatus for this purpose. 

o a modern State, a tendency like this is inacceptable. Hitherto the 
Government of the United States of Indonesia has made no regula- 
tions, those concerning the pilgrimage being inherited from the 
former Colonial Government. In the separate States which compose 
the Indonesian Federation, the situation is different. The Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Indonesia (in Djogjakarta), which now 
controls two-thirds of Indonesia, has already adopted regulations 
according to which the religious taxes of Islam are paid into the 
public treasury, and practically all religious functionaries of Islam 
are paid by the Government. ‘The Government of the State of East 
Indonesia has systematically refused to do anything like this, keeping 
the distinction between Church and State as clear as possible. It is 
omg, that, as the power and influence of the Republic of Indonesia 
Gn i 





ogjakarta) increase, its regulations will be generally introduced 
in the regions which are added to its territory. If so, a situation is 
likely to develop that is in principle contrary to religious freedom, 
the more so as it is not clear as yet if Christian churches will fall 
under the same regulations (assuming that they would be in any 
way prepared to accept them). If not, a position would arise that is 
just as discriminatory as that under the Colonial Government, 
though more dangerous, for it would transform Islam from a 
majority into a dominating religion. 

2. Under the Colonial Government, the Netherlands Indies con- 
stitutional law contained an article, according to which the activi 
of foreign missionaries was made conditional upon a special permit 
to be issued by the Government. 

In the new provisional Constitution of the United States of 
Indonesia there is no such article, a situation which is not in accord- 
ance with the feelings of many Muslims and Balinese Hindus. One 
of our informants was told by the Minister of Religion of the U.S.I. 
that Indonesia cannot do without some lation of missionary 
work, which may well lead to social unrest. The Minister said that 
he is preparing a new regulation of missionary activities, in order to 
prevent, or at least to enable the Government to cope with, any 
disturbances that might arise. The Minister did not say whether, in 
his opinion, a regulation of this kind can be in accordance with the 
spirit and the letter of the present Constitution. 

In the State of East Indonesia there has been a somewhat fierce 
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discussion in Parliament on this subject, resulting in the acceptance 
of a regulation by which it is possible for Parliament to prohibit 
missionary activities which it regards as dangerous to public order, 
This regulation was accepted by Parliament, thanks to the co-opera- 
tion of Muslims and Hindus. Actually, missionary work in Hindu 
Bali and in Muslim regions like Sumbawa is suffering much practical 
hindrance. The situation in areas like these is the more difficult, since 


* in all of them the feudalist authority is struggling for its life against 


many forces, and in doing so tries to find a foothold among the 
religious masses by posing as the heads or protectors of religion. 

As far as the Muslims are concerned they have in general a strong 
feeling that, as Christians have nothing to teach them in the field of 
religion, there is no justification for Christian missions. Those who 
are Christians can remain so and their clergy can take care of them. 
Missions should not be allowed, for they cause nothing but trouble. 
A very traditionalist Muslim has said: ‘we shall allow all kinds of 
missions as soon as we have reached our aim, namely to educate 
every Muslim to become a real authority in his religion and to be 
really conscious of Islam. As long as there are Muslims who are 
insufficiently trained in the teachings of Islam [and among these he 
counted the heathen as well], Christian missions will try to sow doubt 
among them, thus giving rise to social unrest.’ 

As Indonesian non-Muslims and non-Hindus have very little 
interest in the freedom of missions, the Muslims may easily gain a 
victory in Parliament whenever discriminatory regulations concern- 
ing missions are discussed. When this will be, we do not know. It is 
not certain yet that the Minister of Religion of the U.S.I. will find 
the Cabinet ready to bring his proposals into Parliament. But some 
occasion might well arise for the Muslim group in Parliament to take 
the initiative into its own hands, for instance when the Constitution 
of Indonesia is discussed. 

3. At the first meeting of the Parliament of the Republic of 
Indonesia (later the Republic of Indonesia in Djogjakarta) in 
September 1945, the Muslim faction wanted Indonesia to become 
a Muslim state. In a fierce debate a compromise was found: a ministry 
of religion would be instituted. The Republic of Indonesia in 
Djogjakarta having during these years acted as the ideal of Indonesian 
nationalism, even for the regions under non-Republican control, a 
Ministry of Religion has become the lofty aim of all Indonesian 
Muslims. Without any discussion on the subject, the United States 
of Indonesia installed a Ministry of Religion, as if it were completely 
normal to do so. This ministry, though for statistical reasons trying 
to secure the co-operation of some non-Muslims who might be added 
to its machinery, is nothing but a ministry for Muslim interests. 
The minister and his secretary-general are Muslims of the purest 
breed. The ministry’s plans, as so far disclosed, relate to the political 
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field much more closely than to the field of religion—and how could 
it be otherwise ? Generally speaking, a ministry of religion can 
mean nothing but an infringement upon religious freedom, as every 

vernmental regulation in the field of pn ey means in principle 
Se end of religious freedom. Even allowing for the Indonesian tinge 
referred to above, the ministry’s attitude cannot be anything but 
ro-Muslim. If it were otherwise, it would not be able to survive. 
t seems in fact that neither the minister nor his secretary-general 
would oppose the replacement of the present status of Indonesia by 
that of a Muslim state. But in the present situation they can take no 
initiative in that direction. They will be confined to strengthening 
the Muslim influence and the position of Islam wherever they can. 
One of their main objects will be education. 

Before the transfer of sovereignty, religious education was possible 
in public schools. Religious organizations were offered the oppor- 
tunity to send teachers to teach religion for one or two hours a week, 
the pupils being free to attend. Roman Catholic and Protestant 
clergy on made use of this opportunity wherever they found their 
adherents in public schools. They received no payment. On the 
Muslim side, hardly anyone used this opportunity before the war, 
out of lack of interest and because there were no officials correspond- 
ing to the Christian ministers who could have given these lessons 
free. In the post-war period, some Dutch officials stimulated Muslim 
religious teaching in public schools in order to restore public morals. 
They sometimes went so far as to furnish payment for lessons. There 
was even a general regulation introduced foe the whole of Indonesia, 
according to which religious lessons had to be paid for out of public 
funds. But it was only regionally put into effect. All this has led to 
the Muslim insistence that in all public schools and for all classes 
lessons in Islam should be given, to which is often added the stipula- 
tion that the Government should pay all teachers involved regardless 
of their qualifications, and that the lessons should be made com- 
pulsory for all pupils considered to be Muslims. These lessons, where 
they have been given hitherto, appear to have met with very little 
success. Most of the teachers chosen are so old-fashioned that they 
do not understand the pupils, and the pupils for their part do not 
understand them. Scholastic teaching o this kind does not fit into 
the tangs of public school education. So far no attempts have been 
made to teach Islam in a modern, non-scholastic manner; and there 
is a tendency to continue these unhappy experiments. 

In the post-war period, the same Dutch officials tried to cope 
with the socially dangerous problems of the absence of organiza- 
tion in Islam as a religious body by promoting and even subsidizing 
several types of Muslim organization. Their aim was, again, to restore 
public morals by the creation of some kind of spiritual leadership, 
and more often to gain political influence with the rather reactionary 
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group of Muslim traditionalists, who were not too well satisfied with 
the consequences of the national revolution. They forgot that bodies 
like these, being connected with the Colonial Government, would 
never be acceptable to real nationalists and that they were therefore 
ruining whatever spiritual leadership remained after the Japanese 
occupation, while at the same time they were failing to build up a 
new one. Most of the organizations thus constructed were composed 
of traditionalist Muslim leaders who had lost a good deal of their 
influence in the occupation period and afterwards. They appeared to 
be completely sterile, though they cost a good deal of money. Most 
of them still exist, claiming, whenever they come in contact with 

overnment officials, to be the representatives of the Muslim masses, 

ut having no real contact with these masses at all. They endanger 
religious freedom by the controlling powers which they usurp on the 
faulty basis of their quasi-official position and of their financial 
background in official funds. 

These attempts at regulation go so far as to assume the position 
of states within the State, interfering with public education and 
jurisdiction, giving an official status and official payment to the 
officials of mosques and other functionaries. Their constant inter- 
ference with governmental affairs and their endless demands cause 
hopeless confusion in the officia! machinery. Moreover, the existence 
of these bodies may cause all kinds of discrimination, especially as 
regards incidental decisions taken by local officials which never come 
into the open. They hamper the healthy growth of the Muslim com- 
munity as a religious community in the modern sense of the word; a 

owth that would be of the utmost importance for the future of 

ndonesia as a modern State. They stimulate the line of thought 
peculiar to the ancient Muslim church-state, without taking into 
account its ultimate results for Indonesia, simply because their own 
attitude belongs entirely in the reactionary Muslim sphere. By main- 
taining these bodies, the Government is thwarting its own efforts to 
help Indonesia to become a modern State. None the less, if the 
— Government ever dared to plan the liquidation of these 

odies it would have strong opposition to contend with. The 
members of these bodies would propagate among the Muslim masses 
the idea that such action represented an assault on Islam. The 
seemingly official position of these organizations is completely in 
accordance with the average Muslim’s opinion of what a Muslim 
organization should be, even though he has no say in it at all. To the 
champions of the Muslim State these bodies form, moreover, the 
first 8 iy agp towards the realization of their ideal. Out of 
their midst one attempt has already been made to create a body 
with the same semi-official status that would embrace all existing 
local and regional bodies of this kind. It has failed, because its 
initiators were too clearly attempting to ensure positions for them- 
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selves. It is not, however, at all certain that a second attempt would 
also fail. If combined with Muslim attempts to overrule Parliament, 
it might well succeed. The only condition is that it should be well- 
timed and launched at a moment when the Muslim masses can be made 
to feel that Islam is being threatened. At present, the general situation 
is too confused to make the success of such an attempt at all likely. 

Apart from all this, there is the general feeling that government 
officials should be Muslims. This feeling varies in strength in the 
different regions. In the State of East Indonesia, for instance, there 
is a feeling of discontent among the Muslims at the fact that, 
relatively speaking, so many members of the Cabinet and high- 
ranking officials are Christians. In the United States of Indonesia’s 
centres, too, there are some indications of strong Muslim influence. 
The thesis of ‘Ketuhanan’ (the acknowledgement of the supremacy of 
God Almighty), which occurs in the Constitutions both of the 
Republic of Indonesia (in Djogjakarta) and of the United States of 
Indonesia as one of the five pillars of the State, is, though not purely 
Muslim in its formulation, mainly derived from Muslim thought, 
and systematically interpreted in a Muslim sense. 

The situation in Indonesia at the time of writing is characterized 
by the fact that the Muslim majority does not and cannot see a 
a of religious freedom except in terms of the full and un- 

pered realization of the ideals of theoretic and traditional Islam. 
Those who see it otherwise are a very small minority. Wherever the 
problem comes in its full scope into public discussion, it is dealt with 
without reference to principles; and whenever decisions connected 
with religious freedom have to be taken, incidental decisions are 
reached which are for the most part casuistic compromises which 
may well become dangerous precedents for the future. 

The ag situation as regards religious freedom gives little 
ground for hope or satisfaction, however ideal the legal provisions 
may seem to be. Wherever religious freedom is postulated, in either 
constitutional or non-constitutional documents, it is less the fruit of 
five years’ struggle for freedom and independence than something 
put forward merely for the sake of a consequential accommodation 
to modern thought. The ideals of spiritual and religious freedom, 
though alive among a small élite, have yet to be instilled into the 
Indonesian people for the good of the whole nation. 

The future of religious freedom may thus be regarded as 
extremely uncertain. It is liable to all kinds of infringements arising 
out of the political struggles of a country whose government has 
inevitably some totalitarian tendencies, and out of a spiritually 
divided and sterile Muslim community which kills the revivifying 
forces in its own body, while claiming Indonesia for Islam. 

C. A. O. vAN NIEUWENHUIJZE 

Dyakarta, May 1950. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


MUSLIM SOCIETY AND WESTERN INFLUENCE 


IsLaMic SOCIETY AND THE West. By H. A. R. Grps and Harotp Bowen. 
Volume I. Islamic Society in the Eighteenth Century, Part I. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. London: Oxford University Press. 25s. 1950. 


igen has the promise of a great book—not simply because its 

first volume is well written, with copious notes and with the 
last sixty pages given to appendices and indices, but because it 
supplies a need. And it is only the first volume of we do not know 
how many. Professor Gibb’s predecessor in the Laudian Chair once 
said that he thought he had probably edited more Arabic texts than 
all his predecessors put together; but then he was there in Oxford 
for forty-eight years. His successor continues the output after 
another fashion with something that fills a gap every year or so. The 
difference this time is that the work is accomplished in co-operation. 
The publication was delayed through the war. We trust nothing will 
transpire to prevent the completion of the work. What has made for 
detailed difficulties is that a form of transliteration to suit both 
Turkish and Arabic had to be found—it has been, and one marvel 
is the accuracy of the proof-reading. 

The authors state that it was their ‘business to investigate the 
gradual transformation of Muslim society in the Ottoman Empire 
under western influences’. The story then unfolds in six chapters, 
the first two being shorter than the rest, dealing with “The Ottoman 
Empire and the Sacred Law’, and the ‘Caliphate and Sultanate’. 
The extent of the Turkish Empire in the eighteenth century will 
be a surprise to some (we hope Vol. 2 will have a map), ‘built up 
in accordance with certain Muslim principles, which allowed a 
considerable elasticity in the relationship of its component parts’. 
By the time this study begins the Ottoman State had adopted the 
interpretation of the Sacred Law as given by the Hanefi School. 
Secondly, the ‘Ottoman Sultanate was the heir of nine hundred 
years of history, during which time the Islamic conception of 
monarchy had evolved’ from a combination of factors, each leaving 
its mark. Allegiance to the Caliph is as binding on Muslims as 
obedience to the Sacred Law. Turkey maintained the Caliphate for 
four hundred years; when it did disappear, its demise did not have 
the effect on Islam that Muslims in India anticipated. The agitation 


perhaps ultimately had something to do with the creation of Pakistan. 
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Chapter III shows how the Ottoman conquerors found that their 
conceptions of statecraft were influenced by those of the peoples 
they had overthrown; and so how the ‘Ruling Institution’ developed, 
both as regards the all-necessary army working through its Feudal 
basis, the Janissaries and so forth; and vis d vis the Imperial House- 
hold. But it was not all the adaptation of inheritances. The Ottoman 
came from inland, so the formation of a navy was an essential 
innovation. How else could the islands be controlled? The Byzantines 
had a navy, and what about Genoa and Venice? The ‘Central Admini- 
stration’ and the ‘Government of the Provinces’ are included in this 
chapter. Lastly the causes of ‘Decay’ are examined: but for those 
who were brought up to think of ‘the Sick Man of Europe’ and were 
then confronted by the post-war Turkey, with its powers of renewal, 
this chapter will be dohabnesing: The Islamic version of consensus 
fidelium has stood Turkey in good stead. 

It is when we come to the story of the Arab Provinces and the 
concerns of peasantry and agriculture that we find ourselves on more 
familiar ground. Is it true that an industrial nation cannot understand 
an agricultural? If so, would this have made any difference to the 
mandates of France and Britain over a dismembered ‘Syria’ and so 
to history to-day? Was Constantinople wiser than London and Paris 
over the whole question of ‘Land Tenure’? Our authors deal im- 
partially with their criticisms and commendations—while there was 
apathy and despotism, the Turco-Mamliik administration in Egypt 
‘was by no means the capricious and irresponsible tyranny which has 
so frequently been held up to obloquy’. ‘There is more than echo in 
modern times, as we read of the familar historic cities Tripoli, 
Aleppo and Damascus (the latter always important for an imperial 
Power because of the Pilgrimage). Beirut was hardly on the map. 
Sentences like the following ring true to fact: “The function of the 
new eydlet was to keep the Druse and Maronite population of the 


|\ Lebanon range under surveillance’, or ‘the increasing pressure and 


\organization of the Bedouin Arabs, ever refractory to Ottoman 
suzerainty and contemptuous of its pretensions’. And, if it is not 
pulling a sentence right out of its context, there is one that would 
seem to denote a something that lived on in the subconsciousness 
of the ‘masses’ till rudely awakened—‘the ultimate moral authority 
of the “‘Dawla” was never challenged’. We are reminded of the flood 
in southern Palestine in the late thirties and the thanks for relief 
on the part of the inhabitants, thanks which they felt due to the 
Government in Constantinople! In the various riots, too, there was 
the underlying feeling that redress or retribution was vested in the 
hukuma. 'The British in Palestine encountered the same ‘bewildering 
complication’ when it came to village lands with rights, usages and 
traditions. And we are glad of the reference to the fruit cultivation 
of Syria—‘Olives in the coastal areas and around Nablus, lemons 
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and oranges around Jaffa and Tripoli’. Damascus was always 
‘fruitful’, but why was the silk industry, so dependent on the cultiva- 
tion of the mulberry, allowed to decline after the first world war? 
We are reminded of the words of a friend in a Jewish colony, that 
there was no doubt that the Arabs had a ‘flare’ for growing fruit- 
trees. The countryside has ever been a permanent feature in the 
Near East, so that the contrast with city life has been clear. The 
main tie between the village and the city was economic. There was 
a sense of unity in an Islamic city all the same, perhaps more in the 
Cairo and Baghdad of 1798 than 1948, while Aleppo and Damascus 
have always been conscious of themselves. In the last chapter the 
importance of the ta’ifa (corporation) in the constitution of city-life 
is explained: the development of the ‘guilds’ with their ‘ways of life’, 
with their patron saints—and here is something of which ‘play’ 
might be made to-day, for ‘these were personages of religious lore, 
the major generally being a Hebrew patriarch, and the minor a 
Companion of the Prophet’. In the inevitable meeting of Islam with 
Judaism (and Christianity) there might be something well worth 
pursuing here. Perhaps we could all do well with a return in part 
to an ‘eighteenth century’, when ‘the religious affiliations of the crafts 
remained intact’. The Royal Institute of International Affairs was 
founded to ‘encourage and facilitate the study of international 
questions’. 

This compendious volume, compiled out of a mass of ‘ stagger- 
ing’ material, cannot but help in supplying that corrective view of 
history of which the world at large, in spite of advantages through 
newspaper and wireless, is badly in need. 


E. F. F. BisHop 
GLasGow 





THE JEWS AND THE PERSON OF JESUS 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE AND Jesus Curist. By Jacés Jocz. London: S.P.C.K. 
21S. 1949. 


Riper ney is a shortage of good literature on matters relating to 

the Christian attitude to the Jews and on the reaction of the 
Jews to the Church; and it is especially in the work of evangelism 
that the Church needs to know more about this relationship in 
history and to-day. Dr Jocz has made a good contribution to that 
end and his book will be of service both to the Jews and to the 
Church. He himself comes from the Jewish people and met his 
Messiah in such a way that he decided not only to become a Christian 
but also to serve Him as a minister of the Divine Word. 
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Dr Jocz analyzes the relationship between the Jewish people and 
the Church. He speaks none too well of the attitude of the Church 
and of Christians toward the Synagogue and the Jews during the 

t centuries. On the contrary, he goes so far as to say that Jesus 

hrist became a stranger to His own people just because of the 
Church. ‘Between Jesus and the Jews stands the Christian Church.’ 
So it was at the beginning of the Christian era and so it still is to-day. 
But he also quite fairly points out that the main hindrance to a Jew 
becoming a Christian is the question of the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
a view with which Dr David Daube, who has written the preface 
and who is himself a Jew, is in full agreement. 

The book, which is divided into six long chapters, draws con- 
siderably on other authorities, thus greatly adding to the book’s 
interest and value, though in some tse one would have pre- 
ferred more of the author’s own opinions and less quotation. 

It is a fact that the Jews themselves, surrounded by Christianity 
on every side, have never actually faced the truth about Jesus. 
Equally little have they known about Christianity itself. In the 
history of the Jews, the Christian neighbour remained a Gentile 
who believed in three gods, worshipped the Cross and hated the Jews: 


The guilt for this state of affairs [writes Dr Jocz] falls equally upon the 
Church and upon the spiritual leaders of Judaism. Conservative Judaism 
still refuses even to discuss the case of Jesus. . . . The attitude of supreme 
negation is the general rule for Jewry at large. Here, as nowhere else, we 
meet with the lingering memory of Jewish suffering, which in the Jewish 
consciousness is closely associated with the name of Jesus. This is the 
burden of the Christian guilt. 


Dr Jocz also tries to show the difference in the conception of 


such common ideas as ‘salvation’ and ‘Messiah’. Messiah is to 


Judaism primarily a national hero, but in Christ the Gentiles are 
Abraham’s seed and heirs of the promise (Gal. 111, 29). As to the 
idea of salvation, there can be no personally acquired salvation for 
the Jew, for he already partakes of it by reason of his birth. Such a 
salvation is consequently limited to the national restoration of Israel. 

Of special interest to all who are concerned for Christian work 
among the Jews is the last chapter, on ‘Judaism and Christianity’. 
In it Dr Jocz makes clear that the problem of Jesus of Nazareth 
still pre-occupies the mind of the religiously educated Jew. He will 
ask what place he can assign to Jesus in his thoughts without 
endangering the fundamental principle of Judaism; and his answer 
will often be that room for the Master within the structure of Jewish 
thought can only be found for Jesus the Jew, in clear distinction 
from the Christ of Christian dogma. Jewish writers maintain that 
such a distinction is possible because, according to them, ‘the 
Christian perception of Jesus in terms of the Holy Trinity rests 
upon a tragic misunderstanding’. To that Dr Jocz replies that the 
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dialogue between Synagogue and Church is a necessity upon which 
their lives depend. But the difference is fundamental: 


It is a vague and diluted Christian theology which imagines it possible to 
come to terms with Judaism. In reality there is no understanding between 
the two faiths. They possess no common denominator which could form 
the basis for a ‘bridge theology’. They can only compromise by surrender. 


Thus between Church and Synagogue stands the person of Jesus 
Christ, the person, that is to say, 0 the Crucified and Risen Lord. 
It is for this reason that the majority of Jews hold that no educated 
Jew can become a Christian from conviction. Dr Daube, however, 
declares in his preface: 


In the face of the present book it is impossible to maintain this attitude. 
There is no falsehood here. If we of the Jewish faith desire a discussion 
based on facts and not on prejudice, we must acknowledge the phenomenon 
of Jews accepting baptism from pure motives. 


These words, by a Jew, give some indication of the importance and 
value of Dr Jocz’s book. It can be recommended to everyone who 
is in search of more knowledge on the Church-Israel relation, or 
who bears the people of God upon his heart. To ministers of the 
Church it will be of great assistance in their contact with Jews and 
in the ‘parish approach’ of the Church. 
G6TE HEDENQUIST 
UPSALA 





THE MESSAGE OF BERDYAEV 


NicoLas BERDYAEV, CAPTIVE OF FREEDOM. By MATTHEW SPINKA. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press. $3.50. 1950. 


oe September 1922, a small band of Russian intellectuals whose 
views conflicted with the dictatorship of the Communists, were 
expelled into the West by the Soviet Government. This action, which 
has never since been repeated, saved for the world some of the repre- 
sentatives of that Russian renaissance of art, philosophy and religious 
thought which suddenly blossomed out in Russia at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. Among those exiles the greatest fame befell 
Nikolai Alexandrovich Berdyaev, who died near Paris in 1948. 
Berdyaev was a prolific writer. He published in exile nearly 
thirty books, not counting his numerous articles and essays. His 
popularity was such that some of his books were translated into as 
many as fourteen languages. It was in the Anglo-Saxon world, 


however, that his influence was particularly strong and that his | 


books were especially widely read. 
The reasons for their appeal were not obvious. Berdyaev’s back- 
ground (Eastern Christianity and German philosophy) was a foreign 
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and little-explored field for most of his Anglo-Saxon readers. His 
style was heavy and full of repetitions, some of his convictions 
conflicted sharply with the optimistic liberal outlook still pre- 
dominant in Great Britain and especially in America; and yet, in 
spite of all these obstacles, Berdyaev was recognized as a man with a 
message, a man whose voice was worth listening to and whose ideas 
helped his readers to understand better both themselves and the 
world in which they happened to live. 

Professor Spinka describes himself in the preface to his book as 
one who for thirty years has followed Berdyaev’s thoughts and who 
owes a great debt of gratitude to the Russian thinker. The purpose 
of Professor Spinka’s book is to help other western readers to benefit 
from Berdyaev’s thought and he Em his goal most successfully. 
The book has two parts: In the first, Professor Spinka outlines 
Berdyaev’s spiritual evolution, and in the second he analyses ‘the 
faith Berdyaev lived by’. Every attempt at an explanation and at a 
popularization of a religious thinker is bound to be tainted by a 
simplification of the original. Professor Spinka has succeeded in 
minimizing such a danger. He reproduces faithfully the essential 
elements of Berdyaev’s message, and he does it in a language and 
style familiar to the Anglo-Saxon public. One of the merits of his 
interpretation is his knowledge of the philosophical background of 
Berdyaev’s thought. He traces accurately those ideas which Berdyaev 
shared with other Russian religious thinkers (Khomiakov, Dos- 
toevsky, Soloviev) and of which he was therefore a genuine spokes- 
man of the Russian Christian tradition, and those ideas which 
he absorbed from German mystics and philosophers. The greatness 
of Berdyaev consists, however, in his gift to transform ail philo- 
sophical and religious notions, whatever their origin, into his own 

rsonal creed—a creed which he not only confessed with his lips, 
ut which he made the mainspring of his wale life. One can disagree 
with Berdyaev, but one cannot stop listening to him. 

Professor Spinka’s book can be of a real help to those who have 
not yet met Berdyaev on their way, and it is a pity that its author, 
who gives such a vivid and true picture of the great Russian thinker, 
fails to present the same objective description of the Russian Church. 
In the first part of his book, Professor Spinka refers on several 
occasions to the state of the Russian Church on the eve of the 
Communist revolution. He reproduces the usual cliché of a corrupt 
and subservient ecclesiastical institution, which for so long had 
concealed from the West the true face of Russian Christianity, so 


: tich in spiritual gifts, so full of tensions and contradictions. 


Berdyaev’s spiritual home was Russian Orthodoxy, and a church 
which could inspire in the nineteenth century such mystics as 
St Seraphim of Sarov (d. 1833) or the Elders of Optina, such thinkers 
as Dostoevsky or Leontiev, must of necessity be a more dynamic 
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body than the prejudice and animosity of its opponents were ready 
to admit. One would like to see from a scholar pers Spinka’s 
calibre a more critical attitude to the caricature which is usually 
presented in the West as the apparent picture of the Russian Church, 


Cites N. ZERNOV 





PRIMITIVE LITURGIES 


A Critica, Stupy oF Primitive Liturcies, ESPECIALLY THAT OF ST 
James. By K. N. Danie. Illus. From the Author: S. C. Seminary, 
Tiruvalla, Travancore. Rs 8. 1949. 


K ie interesting essay in liturgics comes from a scholar in South 

India, and is mainly concerned with the study of the Jacobite 
Liturgy of St James, as now used in the Eastern Syrian Rite of 
Malabar since the seventeenth century. The core of the book is a 
setting forth of the two parts of the Liturgy, the Synaxis or Pre- 
Anaphora, and the Petal soeng itself. The Jacobite Liturgies of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, of the twelve and the Patriarch Abdalla 
are printed in parallel columns, thus giving a comparative view of 
the development of the Rite to the present day. The copious notes 
give the points of contact with the Orthodox Liturgy of St James 
(still in occasional use among the Orthodox), the Western Syrian 
Rite, the Maronite, the Coptic, the Abyssinian and the Armenian 
Rites. This is followed by approximate sixth-century reconstructions 


by the author of the parent Liturgy of St James and St Mark | 
(Egyptian). The rest of the book deals critically with what the author | 


considers to be accretions that have integrated themselves into the 
original Rites and cover the invocation of saints, the mediatorial 
priesthood, the sacrifice of the Mass(sic), the Epiklesis, localization 


theories, with parallel accretions in the Baptismal Orders. Some | 
appendices are added. The contentions of the author are further | 
illustrated by facsimiles of the 2 portions of the eucharistic | 


and baptismal rites, from extant liturgical MSS. 

It is clear that the book is written for those who are already 
familiar with the ground of liturgical study, and is therefore largely 
for specialists. Of all branches of knowledge, liturgiology is one of 
the most difficult, most demanding of the grasp of details in general 
exposition. In all this the author evidences exhaustive study and 
care. It is difficult, however, for the general reader to grasp not so 
much the critical conclusions arrived at as their implications, since 
the author insists that this is no theological essay but one for the 
setting out of liturgical findings and facts. But is such a restricted 
study really adequate or indeed possible? The results of his examina- 
tion are essentially theological, for liturgy is a complex whole. It 
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involves not only texts, but of necessity doctrinal belief, the patristic 
background, hymnology and, above all, the worshipping community. 
Nor can it be forgotten that it involves the rapadodcs, the Tradition 
of the Church, of which complex whole the Liturgy is the devotional 
expression. Not only is this true, but it would seem impossible to 
divorce the findings of the author from something he wishes to prove: 
the absence of certain expressions of theological belief in sixth- 
century Liturgies, which therefore points to their being unwarranted 
accretions. But in point of fact the situation is incomparably more 
complex than this. The faith of the Church, which inevitably has 
its reflection in the Liturgy, is continually being unfolded as a 
result of the error and heresies that arise and as an antidote to them. 
The Nicene Creed, as adopted generally in the East, in its Cyrillian 
Jerusalem form of the Confession of the Fathers of Nicaea, is a case 
in point. Is it possible to think that the Church did not implicitly 
believe in the teaching of the Creed before it was defined by a General 
Council? That this very Liturgy of St James, which comparatively 
late, and indeed about the time of the proposed reconstruction of 
the author, incorporated its recital, did not express its faith before 
incorporation? It is indeed true that the process of definition is a 
circumscribing one. It always limits and in a certain sense devitalizes 
a living suffused spiritual truth already held in the Church. The 
sbjectifying of such, as Berdyaev has taught us, inevitably brings it 
into the category of the spiritually second rate; but it is born of 
necessity and must be accepted as such. The definite point in the 
Liturgy at which consecration takes place is an apposite example. 
_ Whether it be by the recitation of the Words of Institution, as has 
_ become general in the West, or by the illapse of the Holy Spirit, as 
in the East, it can be demonstrated that, in the early Liturgies of 
both the West and the East, no such hard and fast delimitation is 
readily discernible. The twin truths of the presence of Christ 
| throughout the Liturgy and the feeding upon His very Body and 
| Blood in Communion were sufficient, until the need for definition 
_ arose, both through the development of eucharistic doctrine and 
through the gainsaying of heretics. But the important point to note 
is that once the definition is made, the situation has irrevocably 
changed, and the negation of the definition (or its suppression) 
results in a totally different situation, expressed by a further defini- 
tion, this time a negative one. This surely is incidentally the history 
of the Creed and the christological heresies that followed in its 
definitions. 

This is not to say that sub-Christian conceptions have not crept 
into the Liturgies, and the history of the Jacobite Liturgy of the 
East as it exists to-day is probably an outstanding example. For 
this Liturgy, adopted no doubt somewhat uncritically by the 
Eastern Syrians of the seventeenth century, had already been deeply 
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influenced by what we in the West call mediaeval conceptions, but 
which for the East were largely derivative from the many complicated 
contacts with Catholicism from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
onwards. 

We would venture to suggest to the author that his book would 
be greatly helped by a more explanatory introduction, if it is to be of 
value to the ordinary student. In particular it needs a clear exposition 
of where the rite of the Liturgy of St James stands in the general 
liturgical family. And siaeetall, if he wishes his conclusions on 
highly controversial theological issues to be seriously considered, 
he might follow up this interesting study with one that treats of 
them quite plainly as a result of his findings. 

AusTIN OAKLEY 

LoNnDON 





THE SUPREME BEING IN AFRICA 


ArricaN IpgEas oF Gop. A Symposium. Edited by Epwin W. Smita. 
London: Edinburgh House Press. 21s. 1950. 


D® EDWIN SMITH and his colleagues have produced a book 
of real value to several groups of people. For anthropologists 
and others interested in the record of human thought and emotional 
life this volume preserves items of value from all over Africa which 
might easily have been lost, since hitherto a great part of them 
existed only in personal notes and memories. This record is 
particularly valuable when it provides the actual vernacular rendering 
of the proverbs, prayers, songs or stories, as is most thoroughly done 
in the chapters ben the Ambo by Mr G. W. Dymond, the Ngombe 
by Mr J. Davison and by Miss Rosemary Guillebaud for the people 
of Ruanda-Urundi. It is to be hoped that similar data may be 
preserved, at least for research purposes, for other tribes. 

One often wishes that the authors had given us more information 
and less interpretation. In fact, the interpretation in several instances 
seems not to be supported by the facts recorded. For example, on 
page 137 it is said that the ancestral spirits have ‘completely diverted 
to themselves the kind of worship that is due to God alone’. But on 
pages 143-50 the same writer gives an absorbingly interesting 
series of statements on the large place given by the Ambo to thoughts 
of Kalunga’s activity, attributes, nature, character and relationships. 
Again, on page 186 we read that God ‘does not enter into daily life 
at all in a practical sense’, and yet our reporter goes on at once to 
say that ‘he is continually in the people’s thoughts’ and 


a 
little later, ‘Imana is constantly on the lips of the people’ (p. 188). 
Once more, it is affirmed that the Supreme Being is not worshipped 
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and then four times in seven pages, (192-9) the author gives illustra- 
tions of prayers addressed to Him. It would seem that one of the 
things most needed by several of these writers, and by many others 
writing on African life, is a clearer understanding or at least agree- 
ment on what is meant by worship. It is good that Dr Smith has 
included a refutation of the contention of Mr Cullen Young and 
Mr Driberg that the term ‘worship’ should not be used to describe 
the relation of Africans to the ancestral spirits. In fact Mr Cullen 
Young argues successfully against himself when he speaks of an 
attitude ef canthdonen and trust, the attribution of enhanced power, 
the feeling of ancestral dominance, the expectation of guidance to 
be received, approach to the ancestors in ritual, the seeking of 
re-assuring P< and presenting petitions for aid (pp. 38-46). 
He maintains that all this is but a ‘relationship of continuing associa- 
tion around interests continually shared’. It is easy to accept that 
statement, but it does not rule out worship The sentence could very 
well describe what Christ promised the tisciples as recorded in 
St John’s Gospel. It is not intended here to equate these experiences, 
but merely to suggest that ‘continuing association’ and ‘interests 
continually shared’ do not rule out the possibility that the Africans 
are participating in a worship experience when they come into 
contact with the spirits of the ancestors. 

One other comment may be offered on this relative value of 
information and interpretation. It is in connexion with the chapter 
by Mr Cullen Young. He seems to have fallen into the reverse of 
what he cautions us against (p. 2). Because of apparent ‘personal 
presuppositions’ he has interpreted the Bantu experience of God 
on a canvas altogether too small for the reality which is present. 
Even on the basis of the meagre four illustrations which he has 


| found (and it is hard to believe that there is not some explanation 








of their paucity other than lack of experiences by the Africans of 
the tribe under study) it hardly follows that religion should be almost 
entirely ruled out of the lives of people found particularly religious 
by almost everyone else. haunien to Mr Young the Bantu are 
left ‘vaguely conscious only of someone somewhere’ (p. 53), like 
the shadowy university Principal. 

These illustrations may suffice to confirm the opinion that this 
book’s greatest value lies in its wealth of factual information from 
widespread areas and not in personal interpretation of those facts. 

A statement on page 163 opens a field of study which should 
be investigated further, for it suggests that the continuance of 
religion among Africans has depended upon the work of ‘individuals 
with a genius for religion’. Could some way be found to give the 
stories of such outstanding persons in the religious development 
of Africa? 

second group of people to benefit richly from this book are 
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field workers, both scientists and missionaries. Many should be 
encouraged to ‘go and do likewise’. For such the editor has himself 
written one of the most valuable sections of the book (pp. 4 to 22), 
It would be of inestimable worth if scores of workers could secure 
rather exhaustive information on the six categories from ‘praise 
names’ to ‘pagan prayers’ that Dr Smith presents. They should be 
iven in the vernacular, with careful translation in parallel columns, 
rtainly any missionary who made such a study would come from 
it with an enriched understanding of the religious experience of his 
African people. 

In this section, again, Dr Smith gives categories for interpretation 
which might well have been circulated to his collaborators before 
they wrote the chapters and which certainly should be studied by 
others planning similar reports. Imagery, symbolism, stages in 
development, cultural inter-relationships, philosophical background, 
must all be kept in mind. Another category might well be added 
from the realm of psychology, namely, the effect of excessive 
traditionalism and the emotional approach to the apprehension of 
reality upon the mental experience of the African. Religion is of 
course included in those experiences. 

At the conclusion of the reference cited above Dr Smith gives 
the criteria of a High God, which are amply justified by the material 
set forth in the chapters that follow. They are criteria which should 
make possible a coherent comparative study of African theology. 
Those engaged upon it would find many questions to answer 
regarding the background which has resulted in such great 
similarity over almost the whole of Africa. This similarity is found, 
as evidenced in these studies, not only among Bantu groups but also 
to a large extent between them and the Nilotic and West African 
peoples. There is much clearer indication of a pantheon of gods in 
these latter groups as shown in chapters g and 10. But with a very 
few omissions chapter 11, by Dr Parsons, about the Kono of 
Sierra Leone, for example, could be a description of the ideas and 
practices of a Bantu tribe well known to this reviewer. 

There is at least one other group who can use this book with 
profit, those who are at present engaged in preaching and teaching 
Christian theology to the people of Africa. Most of the authors have 
given a definite word, at the close of the chapters, about the 
relationship of the African ideas of God to the Christian doctrines. 
The best of them all is perhaps that of Mr Cullen Young, for he 
really does believe that there is religion in African life: 


Community tradition must continue out into larger community. Ancestral 
anship must not be so much obliterated as expanded into a vision 
of God as the great ancestor . . . carrying the old clan spp nana | 


59g ried out into the larger family, not destroyed, but enlarg 
p- 57: «je 
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Some, like Mr Dymond on page 154, are too ready to find ‘ 
counterparts’ for almost seals os Christianity. it is not so ae 
in specific ideas or definite customs and practices that Africans are 
prepared for Christianity by their religion, as in sensitivity to the 

ty of the spiritual in life and in recognition of the necessity for 
peeonnce upon the divine, as well as in a readiness to grant 

dity to the emotional and active relationships of community of 
which Mr Cullen Young writes. But the interpreter of Christian 
faith must know the idea content of his listeners if he is to speak 
to them intelligently. He must know the accepted meaning of terms, 
if he is to attempt to infuse them with new significance. It is necessary 
to know both the validity and the errors in thinking if we are to 
work aright in the development of full Christian understanding and 
faith. This book can furnish such help to Christian workers, not 
only among the particular tribes studied but anywhere in Africa, 
for enough universality is indicated here to give confidence in dealing 
with African ideas of God. 


NEWELL SNow BooTH 
New YorK 





RELIGION IN WEST AFRICA 


West AFRICAN RELIGION. Illustrated from the Beliefs and Practices of the 
Yoruba, Ewe, Akan and Kindred Peoples. By GEOFFREY PARRINDER. 
Map. London: Epworth Press. ros. 6d. 1949. 


D® PARRINDER has selected three outstanding language groups 

in West Africa, the Akans of the Gold Coast, the Fon of 
Dahomey and the Yorubas of Nigeria, in an attempt to compare the 
religious manifestations observed among them. He has also tried to 
show the links of these manifestations with other religions and has 
reached the conclusion that West African religion has advanced 
beyond the most primitive stage. 

The West African might ask: ‘Has the author succeeded in 
presenting to the English reader whom he has in mind what is 
significant in West African religion?’ The author rightly points out 
that often the very detail of an investigation of this kind is ‘a handicap 
to those who wish to become informed of the chief principles of 
African religion, and who have neither the time nor the inclination 
to read about each tribe individually’. Hence his choice of the wider 
field and of the comparative method. 

He has, however, achieved more than a bird’s-eye view of the 
very extensive field of study which he has selected. He has brought 
together in two hundred pages, with illustrations from previous 
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studies and first-hand experience, the most important, if familiar, 
conclusions on West African religion. First, there is the widespread 
belief in a High God, which is accompanied neither by a belief in 
His supremacy nor by a sense of His moral commands or of His 
influence by word or action upon the various aspects of social life. 
‘He is the God of the thoughtful, not of the crowd.’ Secondly, there 
is the prevalent faith in the protective devices of charms, amulets 
and shrines which have frequently been described under the umbrella 
term ‘Fetishism in West Africa’. The author has summarized in three 
pages the history of the unhappy term and the confusion which it 
causes. He concludes that ‘it seems by far the best plan to drop this 
confusing and unjust word “fetish” altogether along with “juju” 
and “gre-gre”. They need to be relegated to the museums of the 
writings of the early explorers’. Thirdly, there is the African’s sense 
of the demands of the great phenomena of the external world and 
his response to them through worship. This response has been 
undergoing a process of development from a sense of the particular 
to that of the general, from a sense of the local to a sense of the 
ubiquitous. The author is thereby encouraged to present the religion 
of West Africa as polytheism. This religion embraces a range of 
divinities including personal, supernatural, near and far, who accept 
new gods and new cults with little reluctance so long as their own 
traditional place of importance is not assailed. Fourthly, the departed 
fathers of the family and tribe have a unique position of influence in 
the religious life of West Africa. These human spirits appear to be 
ny to the non-human in their claims on the attention 
of the people, and their cult is stronger according as the group’s 
pantheon of gods weakens in its hold on the imagination. 

Dr Parrinder, however, discusses ancestral cults under the term 
‘worship’. He states that ‘Not only are the ancestors worshipped as 
past heroes, but they are felt to be still present. . . .” He has here not 
gone behind the obvious in order to reach the significant. Much 
of the significance of the relationship between dead and living in 
West African society—a matter of supreme importance in West 
African religion—is lost if this relationship is seen in the context 
of worship. If ‘there is an unshakeable conviction in the continuation 
of life after death’; if the West African believes in the protecting 
influence of ancestral spirits, near and yet roving, with whom he 
must maintain harmonious relations; and if his conscience is subject 
to the approval of the all-inclusive community of the dead and the 
living, then to understand the place of ancestors in the religious life 
of West Africa one must associate the living with the dead in one 
continuous life, indeed in one social group who are subject to the 
guiding and protecting influence of a paterfamilias of long ago. One 
section of a single society does not worship another; it shows 
reverence. West Africans show reverence to elders, departed and 
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alive. There is the need for some orientation in the study of this 
aspect of the subject. The cohesion of the body social, living 
and dead—that is the significant end to which personal devotion 
and public ceremonial are directed. Dr Parrinder has assembled 
interesting material, but a memorable comment of a friend on 
another study applies here—the statue has yet to emerge from 
the quarry. 

This brings us to what the present reviewer regards as the 
unsatisfying side of the book, and he makes this observation knowing 
that his experience is limited to only one of the three groups, the 
Akans. It is disappointing to see an attempt to penetrate the religious- 
ness of the West African soon suspended, and a long, detailed 
description of ceremonial undertaken. Descriptive portions may 
testify to first-hand experience, but they give only a superficial 
indication of purpose and therefore of West African religion. Such 
is one’s disappointment when a reference to the unshakeable con- 
viction in the continuation of life after death soon gives place to a 
lengthy study of activity. 

Too often Dr Parrinder abandons the method of presentation 
which he advocates in the words ‘comparative and critical analysis’ 
and undertakes the descriptive. When this happens the sigtiificance 
and purpose are not immediately obvious, especially when the study 
seldom includes an analysis of relevant indigenous language. One 
examp!e is a somewhat superficial treatment of the yam festival 
which, properly handled, can afford a good illustration of how 
religion pervades every part of life in West Africa, as Mr John 
Duncan has shown in his Travels in West Africa. 

The descriptive occasionally takes the author into fields which 
hardly contribute to a clarification of what he describes as ‘the chief 
principles of West African religion’. We are treated to a long and 
detailed description of training in a convent, without sufficient 
information on such significant features as ‘common devotional 
exercises held every fifth day’ and instruction of novices in rules for 
eating, which make the convent religious and not merely educational. 
It is not unreasonable to expect that in a book of this title less space 
should be given to description of activity and more to mental attitudes 
such as the conception of the soul, which the author deals with in a 
note, although he points out in a footnote that he has prepared a 
fuller study of ideas of the soul. 

If the impression is given that investigation has been insufficient 
in parts, it should be remembered that the field of study is extensive. 
Much work remains to be done, further analysis undertaken and 
even factual information verified. Dr Parrinder has shown the way. 


F. L. BARTELS 
MEANTSIPIM SCHOOL, CAPE COAST 
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THE CHINESE CONCEPTION OF RELIGION 


RELIGION IN Cuina. By E. R. HuGcues and K. Hucues. London: Hutchin- 
son (University Library). 7s. 6d. 1950. 


yi lage > who are familiar with Mr E. R. Hughes’s Chinese 

Philosophy in Classical Times will be anxious to read this new 
study of China. It is astonishing how much has been included within 
the narrow limits of one hundred and fifty pages. A fair summary is 
given of the ‘religions’ which, by the process of syncretism through 
the years, have combined towards the formation of ‘religion’ as it 
exists in China to-day. 

From the primitive and animistic thought of the earliest known 

riod, before the time of Confucius, two fundamental ideas were 
ded down—the power and authority of heaven and the relation- 
ship between man and his ancestors. Ancestor-worship is more 
marked in Chinese religious thought than with any other race. This 
outstanding feature of Chinese religion has often been deprecated 
because of its arising from selfish motives. In addition to the fear of 
evil spirits, there is a natural desire to propitiate spirit ancestors and 
to seek their help for their descendants. But it is important to 
r ize that ancestor-worship forms part of the Chinese conception 
of the family, which is the chief stabilizing influence in China’s 
organized society. Hence the individual finds within the family his 
~— and responsibility, his privileges and security, the social 
background from which he comes and his final destiny. 

Upon that inherited foundation the Confucian edifice—ethics and 
religious life—is built. The stature of man as delineated by the great 
sage is a very noble one. True manhood consists not in the satisfac- 
tion of baser appetites and the abuse of power, but rather in the 
recognition of the rights of his fellows in relation with whom the 
individual realizes his own development. In his constant concern 
with the dignity of human character as the true end of life, irrespec- 
tive of advantage and privilege, Confucius greatly strengthened the 
moral stature of individual man in Chinese religious and cultural 
thought. And side by side with this emphasis upon the dignity and 
responsibility of the individual there was given an equal emphasis 
on the importance of right relations in country, in society and in 
family and home. Thus the individual sense of responsibility finds 
adjustment within the corporate life of the community. 

Perhaps the weakness of Confucianism, like the inadequacy of 
the ‘law’ in the thought of Israel, is that in setting a standard of 
character it failed to provide the means whereby man could attain 
to that standard. Thus when, at a later date, the appeal of Buddhism 
was made, the response to Buddhism was all the more favourable 
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because of an unsatisfied need. How could family obligations be 
discharged and manhood achieve its rightful dignity when the days 
were evil—as indeed they were in the and sixth centuries A.D.? 
In a land where there was so much oppression and suffering, so 
many calamities from drought, flood and epidemic, it is not surprising 
that the Buddhist faith made a strong appeal. The ‘Goddess of 
Mercy’, viewed later as the female partner of the Buddha, came 
originally from India as a male divinity, but in China gradually 
assumed a female form. In the need of suffering humanity for a 
compassionate ‘Mother of Heaven’ she has come to have a place 
in Chinese Buddhist thought similar to that of the Virgin Mary in 
parts of the Christian Church. 

The comprehensive account of the varied character of Christian 
missions, Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic, in China, gives 
food for thought. The beginnings of non-Roman Catholic missions 
were inseparably connected with trade. Despite all the troubles of the 
last hundred years, it is certain that the Christian Church in China 
is established. The withdrawal of missionaries or of financial sup- 
port from parent churches, were these required, by the present 
Government in Peking, would not prove fatal to the future life and 
development of the Church. Thinking over this section of the book 
in the light of the present political outlook, two thoughts present 
themselves. The authors suggest that there is a new ‘paganism’ in 
modern China as there is in Britain. For as there has arisen in Britain 
a generation, many of whom are largely ignorant of the Bible and 
the implications of the Christian Faith, so in China, in the present 
post-revolution period, a generation has arisen which knows less of 
Confucian ethics than any other generation for a thousand years. 

Some day, Chinese Christian theology will realize how wonder- 
fully the Chinese conception of the family provides an approach and 
a foundation upon which can be built the Christian doctrine of 
the Church, 

This is a book to read more than once, a book of scholarship and 
of commendable clarity in expression. 


D. B. CHILDE 
LONDON 





NON-CHRISTIAN FAITHS 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorLD. By Goprrey E. Puitiips. London: 
Religious Education Press. 6s. 1948. 


HIS book is the first in a series of ‘Gateway Handbooks of 
Religious Knowledge’. It should be of value to many modern 
students who, before committing themselves to the Christian Faith, 
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want to know the answers given to the problems of God, man 
and the universe by other great religions. In his opening chapter 
Dr Phillips deals with ‘the strange notion’ that educated people 


have outgrown religion and points out that the growth of secularism } 


has been accompanied by a growth in superstition, astrology and 
spiritualism. In other cases politics have become a pseudo-religion, 
as if to prove that man’s mental and spiritual make-up demands 
some religious satisfaction. Dr Phillips insists that a Christian, in 
judging other religions, should compare best with best, and himself 
lives up to this high standard in analysing Animism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Islam and the religions of China. 


Dr Phillips is at his best in dealing with the religions of India. , 


One or two generalizations on Hinduism help the reader to get the 
‘feel’ of that great polymorphous mass. ‘Whereas other faiths say 
clearly, ““We stand for this, we fight against that’, Hinduism stands 
for everything, fights against nothing.’ The Christian teacher in 
India, faced with the new and subtle syncretism of the University 
Commission’s Report, will value this chapter and also the final 
chapter entitled ‘Is there a Synthesis?’ 

here is a clear description of the Buddhist idea of man as made 
up of an assemblage of material qualities, of sensations, of ideas, 
of mental and moral predispositions and of thoughts, a kaleido- 
scopic grouping of moving aggregates, so that not only is he im- 
permanent as regards life after death, but there is nothing in him 
that abides from one moment to another. The treatment of Nirvana 
is also satisfactorily presented as something more than absorption 
or annihilation, ‘the peace which has forgotten pain because it has 
got beyond desire’, a flash of poetic insight. 

Both for Hinduism and for Buddhism the author has emphasized 
the basic value of the Upanishads and there are some moving 
quotations. One could have wished, however, for a fuller treatment 
of Bhakti. 

Dr Phillips’s own attitude to the other religions of the world 
comes out in his stimulating final chapter: 


If it only did not require so much space, it would be possible to take 
one by one the main questions about life which at the outset we saw that 
man has to ask, and after noting the reply, partly good and partly mistaken, 
given by each religion separately, to show how redemptive history gives 
an answer which combines all the separate goods in something richer, and 
sets them free from the errors which had limited them. 


Clearly to Dr Phillips Christ came not to destroy, but to redeem 
and fulfil both the people of other religions and the faiths they hold. 


GEORGE. APPLETON 
LONDON 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 


BEING THE BULLETIN OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY COUNCIL 








International Missionary Council.—Jointly with the World Council of 
Churches, the International Missionary Council announces the appointment 
of Dr Rasan B. ManrxaM, of India, as the first Joint Secretary of the two 
organizations for Kast Asia. 

Dr Manikam, a graduate of Madras Christian College, Mt. Airy Seminary, 
Philadelphia, and Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has been since 
1937 Secretary of the National Christian Council, first of India, Burma and 
Ceylon, and latterly of India and Pakistan. He attended the Tambaram 
meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1938, and was a delegate 
to the Council’s Whitby meeting in 1947, the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in 1948, and the Toronto-Whitby meetings of 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches in 
July 1950. He was chairman of the Joint Commission of Eastern Asia of 
the International Missionary Council—-World Council of Churches, and of the 
Eastern Asia Christian Conference in Bangkok, December 1949. 

The International Missionary Council invited a group of specialists on 
Africa and on theological education to Edinburgh House, London, on November 
10th, for a preliminary discussion of Bishop NEILL’s survey on theological 
education in (British) East and West Africa. The chair was taken by the 
Bishop oF MancueEsteER, Vice-Chairman of the Council. 

The IMC’s International Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews recommended at its meeting at Baarn, Netherlands, in June, that 
periodic lists of books and articles relevant to the Christian approach to the 
Jews should be circulated. Secretaries of societies are now asked to send 
to Miss F. M. Dearina, at Edinburgh House, particulars of publications (title, 
author, date of publication, name and address of publisher, number of pages, 

ice, language of origin, and into which languages translated). The first 
ist will, it is expected, be ready in the near future. It is also proposed that 
a central library, the setting up of which was also recommended at Baarn, 
shall be established in Room 15, Edinburgh House. 


India.—The Secretariat Committee of the Christian Council, at a meeting 
on September 8th, in recording its agreement to release Dr Rasan B. MANIKAM 
from the service of the Council to take up the appointment referred to above, 
‘rejoiced that a member of the Church of India, and a secretary of the NCC, 
in the providence of God has been prepared for this time in the history of 
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East Asia when there is need for Christian leadership that will promo: t 
mutual knowledge and understanding among the churches and will in ge Colm’ 
the world mission of the Church to them’. Dr Manikam was ordained ty} days of | 
the ministry by Bishop SanprecGrReN, of the Tamil Evangelical Luthera}  ‘ This 
Church, in Nagpur Cathedral on October 22nd. . 

fevotion 






The postponed triennial meeting of the Christian Council was held 
Nagpur, October 2lst to 25th, in the new YMCA hostel designed bya} wan, Me 
Bombay architect and only recently completed. Three main issues discussel} Miss Hz 
were the presentation of the Christian Gospel in the modern context, the} an Afric 
development of leadership for the Church, the economic rr of the} was mac 
Christian enterprise. Delegates totalled 132 and represented all the fifteen} Mission: 
Provincial Councils, church bodies, missionary societies, youth organization} On | 
together with a number of co-opted members. Attention was given to the} Student 
question of the status of the Christian Council in West Pakistan. Delegate) Rey. Ds 
from there presented the political and financial considerations which make} of the N 
it difficult to maintain contact with India and which have led them to think} to whic 
in terms of the formation of a Christian Council of Pakistan, with independent On | 
affiliation to the IMC. Delegates fully recognized that Pakistan, as a Muslim) of Vell 
State, presented different problems from those confronting Christianity in| which § 
India. Though regret was expressed at the likelihood of a structural separa-| and Co 
tion, the sense of oecumenical fellowship was a notable feature of a gathering) Lar 
which had taken part, at Dr Manikam’s ordination, in a service which an! been c: 
American visitor Jescribed as ‘a visible demonstration of that co-operation! Council 


which is one of the unique contributions of the Christian Council to church, who ar 
life in India ’. | 


Season of Prayer.—The Universal Week of Prayer, organized annually| jg the 
by the World’s Evangelical Alliance since 1846, will be observed from) British 
Sunday, January 7th, to Sunday, January 14th. Daily prayer topics are| formec 


based on the implications of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, Jerusalem,| 144 Sc 
Calvary, Olivet. 


Great Britain.—At the invitation of the Conference of Missionary the Ir 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, a group to discuss policy and planning | were & 
met at St Colm’s, Edinburgh, from September 7th to 12th, under the alternat- 
ing chairmanship of Bishop Roserts, Secretary of the Society for the Propaga-| The 1 
tion of the Gospel, and the Rev. Dr J. W. C. Dovea.t, Secretary of the| obliga 
Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee. An introductory hour of) this s 
prayer and meditation was conducted by Bishop Roberts and a ee curat< 
service.of dedication by Dr Dougall. The Rev. Maxwei. Janes, Gen 


the N 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society, acted as chaplain to the group the F 
and conducted morning and evening prayers. Discussion ranged freely and) Qhurc 
in unhurried fashion over all the geographical areas of missionary responsi-| Rey 


bility and over the many types of service undertaken therein. Attention It 
was given to Christian literature needs, medical missions, relations with| of th 
Christian Councils, recruiting and training of missionaries, the promotion of; t D 
missionary concern among ordinands preparing for service at home and{ Ag ¢] 
within the home constituency as a whole. The sense of crisis and uncertainty} becor 
in the political sphere, in the context of which the group met, gave those} to ‘ ¢ 
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t a striking sense of contrast with a similar gathering held, also at 
ge Colm’s, in what have now come to be regarded as the relatively peaceful 
days of 1943. 

‘This Week’s Good Cause’ in the British Broadcasting Corporation 

e was devoted on October 15th to medical missions in Africa. A 
Srotional service preceding the appeal was conducted by Dr C. C. CuzsTEr- 
man, Medical Adviser to the Baptist Missionary Society ; an African nurse, 
Miss Hessz Opamprton, of the Gold Coast, read a ge of Scripture and 
an African doctor, Dr Ocun, of Nigeria, gave an ret a The appeal, which 
was made by the Rev. Dr M. A. C. Warren, General Secre of the Church 
Missionary Bociety, had brought in at the end of November £1751, 7s. 6d. 

On November 5th, ‘ This Week’s Good Cause’ was the West African 
Students’ Union, on Chelsea Embankment, London, on behalf of which the 
Rev. Dr J. McLzop Campse.t, General Secretary of the Missionary Council 
of the National Assembly of Church of England, made an appeal, the response 
to which totalled at the end of November, £565. 

On October 12th the ‘ Friends of Vellore ’ celebrated the Golden Jubilee 
of Vellore Hospital, with a reception at Caxton Hall, Westminster, over 
which Sir Frepericx James presided, and at which members of the staff 
and Council of Vellore Christian Medical College spoke. 

Largely to follow up the increased interest in African affairs which has 
been created by recent public meetings in Britain, an African Relations 


_ Council has been set up by a ~— informed and responsible individuals 
_ who are concerned to see just and 


rmonious relations promoted in Africa, 
to encourage study and the acquisition of knowledge of the facts and to 
create an eee 4 public opinion in Britain. The chairman of the Council 
is the Rev. Henny Carrer, and Mr L. B. Greaves, of the Conference of 
British Missionary Societies, has become chairman of an advisory group 
formed within the main body. The present address of the Council is 
144 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 


North America.—The Rev. Dr Norman Goopa tt, of the London office of 
the International Missionary Council, and Miss Saran Cuaxxo, of India, 
were among the ~~ of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
at its fifty-seventh annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, November 27th to 28th. 
The meeting had two main emphases, continued study of the missionary 
obligation of the Church, and the call which grew out of the Whitby meetings 
this summer, ‘ A Summons to Immediate Action’. Dr R. Przrce Beaver, 
curator of the emg 4 Research Library, presented the significance of 
the North American study of the missionary obligation of the Church and 
the Rev. Tuzoporz F. Romia, loaned to the IMC by the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. to direct the study, reported on its progress. The 
Rev. Cuartes W. Ranson presented the summons to immediate action. 

It is estimated that the Constituting Convention of the National Council 
of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., held in Cleveland, November 28th 
to December Ist, drew together six thousand voting and visiting delegates. 
At this time the Foreign Missions Conference, now in its fifty-eighth year, 
becomes the Division of Foreign Missions of the NCCCUSA, which is planned 
to ‘ continue and extend the work of the Foreign Missions Conference ’. 
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IV 

The United Council of Church Women held its biennial assembly in Cin. 
einnati, Ohio, November 13th to 16th. At the Constituting Convention of 
the NCCCUSA this group becomes the Department of United Church Wome 
of the Council. 

Church World Service, official relief agency of Protestant and Easten 
oe Churches, also becomes a central department in the new National 

uncil. 

The executive committee of the planning committee for the National 
Council voted that such co-operative oversea relief and interchurch aid 
activities as may be desired by the communions be established within the 
National Council of the Churches to continue the major services now provided 
by Church World Service, Inc. Reassignment of this organization’s world. 
wide operations will probably be effected shortly. The plans for the new 
relief unit involve considerable revision of the existing operations of Church 
World Service, but the essential services wili be continued. 

The Board of Directors of Church World Service, representing twenty- 
three denominations and several interdenominational agencies, voted to 
complete its operations and to transfer any remaining programme of overs 
relief to the National Council. 

A third annual united ap | for relief, interchurch aid and service to 
refugees was voted by official representatives of the major denominations 
at a planning committee meeting held in the headquarters of Church World 
Service, October 26th. The campaign is to be conducted during Lent, 1951, 
with a national network broadcast early in that period. Each of the participat- 
ing denominations will then take offerings for specific relief, interchurch aid 
and refugee projects. ‘One Great Time for Sharing’ is the theme selected 
for this united appeal for Christian service. 

Reports coming in to the Foreign Missions Conference show that prepars- 
tions for the World Day of Prayer on Friday, February 9th, are going on all 
over the world. Translations of the uniform programme are being made in 
many languages. A Chinese translation has already been sent to many parts 
of China, an Arabic translation is being made in Iraq and the Committee on 


Co-operation in Latin America has again made Spanish and Portuguese 
translations available. 


Korea.—A Korea plannirg conference was held November 3rd to 5th near 
New York, and attended by twenty missionaries on furlough and one new 
appointee, eleven Korean Christian leaders studying in the U.S.A. and 
fourteen Board secretaries and staff. Seven boards were represented in 
addition to the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Christian Education. The conference was one of prayer, intercession for the 
Christian brethren in Korea and deep spiritual fellowship. The keynote 
address was given by Dr Jonn W. Decker, of the IMC, and for two days the 
conference ad itself to planning for the Christian programme in Korea. 

The discussions emphasized the ‘ unprecedented dueling and oppor- 
tunity ° offered to the Christian Church, and the need to approach the task 


nationally, ‘ making use of all the available Christian resources’. The need 
for ‘ an effective National Christian Council which enjoys the confidence and 
support of the churches ’ was unanimously acknowledged and the conference 
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called on mission boards in North America and Christian leaders in Korea 
‘to give the NCC the encouragement and support necessary to restore it 
and to enlarge the usefulness it had begun to demonstrate ’. Suggestions 
were made for a decentralized mode of operation within the NCC and for 
s somewhat enlarged missionary representation. Increased support for the 
Korea Council of Christian Education was urged, in the fulfilment of ‘a 
supremely important function’. ‘Only as the members of the churches’, 
the conference affirmed, ‘ and especially the young, are systematically taught 
the Christian faith and its requirements, can these churches survive, much 
jess supply the moral, spiritual and social insights which are necessary to the 
life of a new and worthy Korea’. Other immediate action recommended con- 
cerned the restoration of the audio-visual education equipment lost in the course 
of hostilities, the working out of programmes among students and the setting 
up of student hostels. The needs of Korean students abroad, ‘in many cases 
cut off from news of home, from funds and other contacts ’ were also in mind. 

Requirements in the fields of Christian literature, rural work, home and 
family life were closely and imaginatively surveyed. In the matter of practical 
relief, the need for which, it was ston rie § would continue throughout 
1951, the conference urged churches to make funds available to Church 
World Service, Inc. (214 East Twenty-First Street, New York City). 

An Anglican missionary, while recording destruction and loss of property, 
writes : ‘ The real need as I see it is that as little time as possible should be 
given to the thought of losses and difficulties and that an active campaign 
of evangelism should begin at once ’. 

Planning indicated above, much of which is in any event of a long-range 
character, took place before the military situation in Korea deteriorated. As 
we go to press, we learn with deep regret of the death of the Rev. Dr H. 
Namxuna, Secretary of the Korean National Christian Council, at the hands 
of the Communist forces. 


China.—Some details of the fourth biennial meeting of the National 
Christian Council, held in Shanghai, October 18th to 25th, come to hand as 
these Notes are prepared. 

With the Rev. Dr Gzorce Wu in the Chair, discussions centred on ‘ The 
pope of Christ and the Church To-day ’, with morning devotions and Bible 
study based on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Church reform was thoroughly discussed, Bishop Rosin CHEN presenting 
it from the standpoint of the Gospel, Dr Wu Y1-rane from that of Christian 
education, Mr Y. T. Wu from a general standpoint and Mr Ar WEI-sHENG 
from the standpoint of church youth. 

Sixty-nine official delegates from member-churches and national Christian 
organizations took part, with twenty-one fraternal delegates from churches 
not yet members of the Council, and with co-opted delegates and visitors. 
No missionaries were present. 

Nominations to the executive committee totalled fifty-seven, the confer- 
ence taking full advantage of the opportunity provided to add further names 
to the twenty-one presented by the nominating committee. A widely repre- 
sentative committee of thirty was finally elected, with Dr Gzorcz Wu as 
chairman, and Dr H. H. Tsv1, Dr Wu Yi-Fane and Mr Y. T. Wu as vice- 
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chairmen. A general secretary, to succeed Dr Wu in that capacity, has still, 
at the time of writing, to be appointed. 

The Council decided to support the manifesto, ‘ The path to be energetically 
pursued by Christianity in China, within the effort of a new China’s national} Men 
reconstruction ’, and to urge people to sign it; to encourage promotion of 
the self-support, self-government and self-propagation envisaged in the 
‘five year church independence movement’; to stimulate greater concen- 
tration on Christian youth work, to invite responsible leaders from Christian} Australis 
seminaries to call a conference on theological education; to revise 
Constitution of the NCC ‘in accordance with actual conditions’ and to pelcinm 
up an office of the Council of Peking. 


A Fer East Conference Message.—The following is the text of message gurma. 
drawn up by the Far East Conference (FMC), held September 11th to 13th: Re’ 
In a world that confronts the Christian Church with unprecedented need aye 
er in every country of South-East Asia, the Far East Conference 
e 








oreign Missions Conference urges its member Mission Boards to move — 

forward with Christian conviction, courage and vision. ] 

1. By concentration upon the primacy of the Gospel and the centrality | Congo.- 

of the church. se Lag 7 
2. (a) By a genuine nership in service with the community of believers 

in each of a Me 8 . “ | a> 

(6) By vigorous initiative in providing for greater mobility of programme | prance 

and personnel to meet changing conditions and opportunities. Ps 

(c) By willingness to attempt new methods of proclaiming the message | Germa 

and to seek new means of Christian service. M 


3. By united planning and action which alone is adequate to our divine | am 

ing and to effective advance against powerful enemies. This calls for th: | fndia 
wholehearted support of the National Christian Councils and kindred inter- R 
denominational agencies and especially for consultation with appropriate 
boards of comity when new work is to a launched. This calls for Christian | Indon 
grace and trust and the full confidence that God’s Holy Spirit is leading His D 
people in every land in these chaotic and uncertain days. Above all it demands | oo 
that we keep ever before us the vision of the oecumenical fellowship whose | 
members are bound together in Christian love. 


Korea 

4 
Scandinavia.—Representatives of the missionary societies of Denmark, | Latin 
Finland, Norway and Sweden met at Oslo at a conference organized by the ‘ 
Scandinavian Missionary Council, from August 3lst to September 3rd (the ay 
fifth gathering of its kind since the Council was established in 1922). Matters I 
discussed included the building of the Church in the mission field, educational | fear 
work, the training of indigenous leaders, literature as a missionary agency, 1 
the Christian approach to the Jews and the problem of Palestine, the attitude | Neth 
of missions towards local movements for spiritual renewal in the lands of the ‘ 
: 

Norw 

Phill 





en churches. 

e Rev. Dr B. G. M. SunpKtEr, Professor of Missions with Church 
History in the University of Upsala, left on a four-months’ visit to India 
in November. He planned to spend most of the time in South India, but 
expected also to visit Delhi, Benares and Calcutta. 
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7, has still, 
ergetically National Organizations and Secretaries 


‘8 nation] Members of the International Missionary Council 
motion of 


* = Be Revisep Drrgcrory (Cancelling all former lists) 
. Christian} Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 

revise the. Rev. R. A. Hickin, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S8.W. 

and to .—Conseil missionnaire Protestant de Belgique. 


Pasteur Emile Hoyois, Avenue Cogels 46, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederaciéo Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo Anders, Rua Buenos: Aires 135-6, Rio de Janeiro. 
a message | Burma.—Christian Council. 
. to 13th: Rev. H. J. Harwood and Thra Chit Maung, 319 Godwin Road, Rangoon. 
nted need} Ceylon.—National Christian Council. 
lonference Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, Baptist Manse, Grand Pass, Colombo. 
s to mow China.— National Christian Council. 

ve | Dr George Wu (chairman); Dr C. 8S. Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan 
Road, Shanghai. 





centrality | Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
’ believers Rt Rev. A. Malmstrém, The Bishop’s House, Viborg. 
| Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
0 Rev. Tuure Vapaavuori, Tahtitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
OBTAMME | Prance.—Société des Missions Evan éliques de Paris. 
Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Seckwenl Arago, Paris, XIV. 
) Message | Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 
Missionsdirektor Prof. W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, Hamburg. 
ur divine | Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
ls for th |< _ Rev-S. H. Dixon, Rev. George Appleton, L. B. Greaves, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
ed inter. india and Pakistan.—Christian Council of India and Pakistan. 
pea Rev. R. W. Scott, Prof. E. C. Bhatty, Prof. J. W. Sadiq, Mrs L. W. Bryce, Miss 
ropriate Ruth Ure, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P. 

tian | Indonesia.—Zendings Consulaat. 
ding His Dr U. H. Van Beyma, Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 
demands | 4apan.—National Christian Council. 
ip whose | Rev. Akira Ebisawa; Hon. Assoc. Sec., Dr Charles W. Iglehart, Christian Central 
P Building, 2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo-Ku), Tokyo. 
Korea.—National Christian Council. 
Assoc. Sec., Rev. Harold Voelkel, c/o Presbyterian Mission, Chongno, Seoul. 
enmark, | Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. Assoc. Sec., Miss Helen 
1 by the M. Eklund, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Srd (the Malaya.—Christian Council. Rev H. B. Arnstutz, 5 Mount Sophia, Singapore. 
Matters Mexico.—Concilio Nacional Evangelico de Mexico. 

° Rev. Apolinar Zambrano, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
cational Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
agency, Rev. Dr E. E. Elder, American Mission Building, Cairo, Egypt. 
attitude | Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
ls of the Rev. J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Chanch Rev. Alan A. Brash, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch, C.I. 
> ine Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrad. Rev. Volrath Bugge, Holbergs plass 1, Oslo. 
~ agp om Islands.—Philippine Federation of Christian Churches. 
lia, but uan Nabong (Exec. Sec.), bet Bousman (Assoc. Sec.), Union Seminary 
Building, 726 Taft Avenue, Manila. 














Puerto Rico.— Association of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. Virgilio Gonzalez, P.O. Box 81, Rio Piedras. 4 

River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argenting 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Dr Jorge F. Wenzel, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 

South Africa.—Christian®ouncil of South Africa. 

Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 42, Roodepoort, Transvaal. 

Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 

Dr Jakob E. Lundahl, Rindégatan, 23, Stockholm. 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 

Switzerland.—* Conseil Suisse des Missions Evangéliques. 

Rev. R. Kurtz, Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, Mission House, Basel 3. 

Thailand.—National Christian Council of Thailand. 

Horace W. Ryburn, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 

United States and Canada.—Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Churchey 
of Christ in the U.S.A. Miss Sue Weddell, Rev. Dr Emory Ross, Rev. Dr Rowland 
Cross, Rev. Dr Fred Field Goodsell, Rev. A. Russell Stevenson, 156 Fifth Avenu 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the I.M.C., are listed for informatig 


Angola.—Alianga Evangélica de Angola. Rev. Dr J. T. Tucker, Caixa Postal 12% 

Luanda, Angola. 

Antigua.—Christian Council of Social Welfare. 

Rev. Peter M. Gubi, St John’s Moravian Church, Spring Gardens, Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangelico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. Rev. Raul Fernandez, Iglesia Presbiterian 

Cabaiguan. 

Equatorial Africa.—Fédération des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de I’ Afri 

Equatoriale. Rev. Charles Boury, Douala, Caméroun. 

Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. 

Rev. A. F. Matthew, P.O. Box 190, Addis Ababa. 

Gold Coast.—Christian Council. Rev. John Bardsley, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 

Honduras.—Inter-Mission Committee. Werner G. Marx, Mision Evangelica Mora 
Brus Laguna, La Mosquitia. 

Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 

Rev. W. J. Rumambi, Madjelis Keristen, Gouverneurslaan 1, Makassar. 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. J. W. Poxon, Caenwood College, Cross Roads P. 09 
Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. W. Scott Dickson, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 
Madagascar. —Inter-Missionary Committee. 

Rev. G. E. Burton, Ambohipotsy, Tananarive. Pastor H. Randzavola, Amboni 

Ampamarinana, Tananarive. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. E. F. Wilkinson, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 

Rev. George Hewitt, All Saints Mission, Box 183, Lusaka. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Gray, Gowa P.O., Mlangeni. 3 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, Lima, 
Portuguese East Africa.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 

Miss Ruth E. Northcott, Caixa 41, Inhambane. 
Sierra Leone.—Christian Council. Rt Rev. J. L. C. Horstead, Bishop’s House, Freeto' 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 

Rev. H. H. Morley Wright, Kwenda Mission, P.O. Kwenda. 
Tanganyika.—Christian Council. 

Ven. R. Banks, P.O. Box 123, Dodoma. 

Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. F. I. G. Packer, 129 Laventille Road, Port-of-Spain. 
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THE CHINESE CONCEPTION OF RELIGION 


RELIGION IN CHINA. By E. R. Hucues and K. Hucues. London: Hutchin- 
son (University Library). 7s. 6d. 1950. 


a lage who are familiar with Mr E. R. Hughes’s Chinese 

Philosophy in Classical Times will be anxious to read this new 
study of China. It is astonishing how much has been included within 
the narrow limits of one hundred and fifty pages. A fair summary is 
given of the ‘religions’ which, by the process of syncretism through 
the years, have combined towards the formation of ‘religion’ as it 
exists in China to-day. 

From the primitive and animistic thought of the earliest known 

riod, before the time of Confucius, two fundamental ideas were 
ded down—the power and authority of heaven and the relation- 
ship between man and his ancestors. Ancestor-worship is more 
marked in Chinese religious thought than with any other race. This 
outstanding feature of Chinese religion has often been deprecated 
because of its arising from selfish motives. In addition to the fear of 
evil spirits, there is a natural desire to propitiate spirit ancestors and 
to seek their help for their descendants. But it is important to 
on that ancestor-worship forms part of the Chinese conception 
of the family, which is the chief stabilizing influence in China’s 
organized society. Hence the individual finds within the family his 
duty and responsibility, his privileges and security, the social 
ba und from which he comes and his final destiny. 
pon that inherited foundation the Confucian edifice—ethics and 
religious life—is built. The stature of man as delineated by the great 
sage is a very noble one. True manhood consists not in the satisfac- 
tion of baser appetites and the abuse of power, but rather in the 
recognition of the rights of his fellows in relation with whom the 
individual realizes his own development. In his constant concern 
with the dignity of human character as the true end of life, irrespec- 
tive of advantage and privilege, Confucius greatly strengthened the 
moral stature of individual man in Chinese religious and cultural 
thought. And side by side with this emphasis upon the dignity and 
responsibility of the individual there was given an equal emphasis 
on the importance of right relations in ape in society and in 
family and home. Thus the individual sense of responsibility finds 
adjustment within the corporate life of the community. 

Perhaps the weakness of Confucianism, like the inadequacy of 
the ‘law’ in the thought of Israel, is that in setting a standard of 
character it failed to provide the means whereby man could attain 
to that standard. Thus when, at a later date, the appeal of Buddhism 
was made, the response to Buddhism was all the more favourable 
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because of an unsatisfied need. How could family obligations be 
discharged and manhood achieve its se dignity when the days 
were evil—as indeed they were in the and sixth centuries A.D.? 
In a land where there was so much oppression and suffering, so 
many calamities from drought, flood and epidemic, it is not surprisi 
that the Buddhist faith made a strong appeal. The ‘Goddess o 
Mercy’, viewed later as the female partner of the Buddha, came 
originally from India as a male divinity, but in China gradually 
assumed a female form. In the need of suffering humanity for a 
compassionate ‘Mother of Heaven’ she has come to have a place 
in Chinese Buddhist thought similar to that of the Virgin Mary in 
parts of the Christian Church. 

The comprehensive account of the varied character of Christian 
missions, Roman Catholic and non-Roman Catholic, in China, gives 
food for thought. The beginnings of non-Roman Catholic missions 
were inseparably connected with trade. Despite all the troubles of the 
last hundred years, it is certain that the Christian Church in China 
is established. The withdrawal of missionaries or of financial sup- 

rt from parent churches, were these required, by the present 
ovetnment in Peking, would not prove fatal to the future life and 
development of the Church. Thinking over this section of the book 
in the light of the present political outlook, two thoughts present 
themselves. The authors suggest that there is a new ‘paganism’ in 
modern China as there is in Britain. For as there has arisen in Britain 
a generation, many of whom are largely ignorant of the Bible and 
the implications of the Christian Faith, so in China, in the present 
post-revolution period, a generation has arisen which knows less of 
Confucian ethics than any other generation for a thousand years. 

Some day, Chinese Christian theology will realize how wonder- 
fully the Chinese conception of the family provides an approach and 
a foundation upon which can be built the Christian doctrine of 
the Church. 

This is a book to read more than once, a book of scholarship and 
of commendable clarity in expression. 


D. B. CHILDE 
LONDON 
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THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. By Goprrey E. Puituips. London: 
Religious Education Press. 6s. 1948. 


HIS book is the first in a series of ‘Gateway Handbooks of 
Religious Knowledge’. It should be of value to many modern 
students who, before committing themselves to the Christian Faith, 
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want to know the answers given to the problems of God, man 
and the universe by other great religions. In his opening chapter 
Dr Phillips deals with ‘the strange notion’ that educated people 
have outgrown religion and points out that the growth of secularism 


has been accompanied by a growth in superstition, astrology and 
spiritualism. In other cases politics have become a pseudo-religion, 
as if to prove that man’s mental and spiritual make-up demands 
some religious satisfaction. Dr Phillips insists that a Christian, in 
judging other religions, should compare best with best, and himself 
lives up to this high standard in analysing Animism, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Islam and the religions of China. 

Dr Phillips is at his best in dealing with the religions of India. 
One or two generalizations on Hinduism help the reader to get the 
‘feel’ of that great polymorphous mass. ‘Whereas other faiths say 
clearly, ““We stand for this, we fight against that”, Hinduism stands 
for everything, fights against nothing.’ The Christian teacher in 
India, faced with the new and subtle syncretism of the University 
Commission’s Report, will value this chapter and also the final 
chapter entitled ‘Is there a Synthesis?’ 

here is a clear description of the Buddhist idea of man as made 
up of an assemblage of material qualities, of sensations, of ideas, 
of mental and moral predispositions and of thoughts, a kaleido- 
scopic grouping of moving aggregates, so that not only is he im- 
permanent as regards life after death, but there is nothing in him 
that abides from one moment to another. The treatment of Nirvana 
is also satisfactorily presented as something more than absorption 
or annihilation, ‘the peace which has forgotten pain because it has 
got beyond desire’, a flash of poetic insight. 

Both for Hinduism and for Buddhism the author has emphasized 
the basic value of the Upanishads and there are some moving 
quotations. One could have wished, however, for a fuller treatment 
of Bhakti. 

Dr Phillips’s own attitude to the other religions of the world 
comes out in his stimulating final chapter: 


If it only did not require so much space, it would be possible to take 
one by one the main questions about life which at the outset we saw that 
man has to ask, and after noting the reply, partly good and partly mistaken, 
given by each religion separately, to show how redemptive history gives 
an answer which combines all the separate goods in something richer, and 
sets them free from the errors which had limited them. 


Clearly to Dr Phillips Christ came not to destroy, but to redeem 
and fulfil both the people of other religions and the faiths they hold. 
GEORGE. APPLETON 
LONDON 
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THE STUDY OF RELIGION 


THE STUDY OF RELIGION 


Gorr uND Menscu. By Gustav MEeENsScHING. Braunschweig: Im 
_ Vieweg-Verlag. DM. 4.80. 1948. 

ZIOLOGIE DER RELIGION. By Gustav MENSCHING. Bonn: Ludwig 
Roehrscheid Verlag. 1947. 


GION, RASSE UND CHRISTENTUM. By Gustav MENSCHING. Gutersloh: 
C. Bertelsmann. 1947. 


THE first of these works is a collection of essays on the history of 
4 religions. The subjects range from weighty problems like that 
if the nature of Revelation and the claim to uniqueness in religion 
® points of special interest in particular religions, such as the 
jeaning of Nirvana in Buddhism, the Hindu Caste system, German 
ind non-German Mysticism. There are some interesting comparative 
ftudies on such ideas as Fate, Miracle, Sin and Faith; one of the most 
joughtful papers is a comparison between Luther’s idea of Justi- 
eation by Faith (the subject of one of Dr Mensching’s earliest books) 
nd the Japanese Amida-Buddhism. The final essay is on the way 
p Christianity through the comparative study of religion. 
» In Dr Mensching’s opinion the claim of Christianity, or indeed 
Fany religion, to be unique is untenable from a rational, scientific 
int of view; it is simply an expression of personal conviction. “The 
aim of a religion to be absolute is primarily a form of confession of 
ith which needs no rational ground.’ Dr Mensching affirms, quite 
htly, that what is unique in Christianity is not any particular 
rine but the personality of Jesus. Can we not, however, argue 
such a Personality makes an impression on us which is more 
han subjective feeling, which, indeed, is in the highest sense 
itional? Dr Mensching in one place quotes Peter’s confession, but 
parently overlooks the significance of the second verb in the 
hrase ‘We have believed and know that thou art the Holy One of 
od’ (John vi. 69—R.V.). This knowledge may not be derived by 
eans of ordinary scientific method, but its objectivity is no less 
tal on that account. If we admit that religious knowledge is ‘un- 
entific’ that is not to say that it is subjective, or illusory. 
_ Dr Mensching notes three ways of approach to the question 
what is the exact nature of a religion?’ In his essay ‘Glaube und 
lachfolge’ he writes: 


", . there is the way of Theology which considers the nature of a particular 

fligion from the standpoint of that religion itself, so that the answer is 

d to be dependent upon the particular creed of the theologian; then 

pre is the way of the scientific historian who would find it difficult to 

termine the essence of a religion with so varied a manifestation as that of 

hristianity; thirdly there is the attempt of the Comparative Study of 
tligions to seek for the absolute essence behind all the varied forms. 


9 
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It is not clear, however, in what sense the third method differs 
from the second, the difficulty noted in the second existing just as 
much in the third. Then one might ask on what basis the religious 
historian decides on the ‘exact and final nature’ of a religion from 
an examination of its varied forms. It seems to be assumed that the 
religious historian can be trusted to exercise an unbiased judgment, 
but that the theologian is bound to be sectarian, convinced not by 
the truth but by his own prejudices and dogmas. Was not theology 
once called ‘the queen of the sciences’? 

The second work is a systematic study of the relationship between 
society and religion. After considering the nature of primitive 
society and its relation to tribal religion, the author shows the part 

layed by the rise of individualism in the break-up of tribal religion, 

his leads to a secularizing and paganizing of life until the individual 
finds his salvation in a world religion. The nature of a world religion 
and its significance for social life are dwelt upon at some length and 
the book concludes with an able argument in support of the author’s 
conviction that only in a world religion, in fact only in Christianity, 
can we find the basis of satisfactory social relationships. The final 
paragraph of the book is in the nature of a personal confession: 

Only from the social forces of religion can Society grow, but it is my 
strong conviction that of the great religions of the world it is Christianity 
in which the possibility of a living society is most surely grounded. Only 
out of love does a living Society grow and Christianity is the religion of love. 

This book has had a chequered career. Begun soon after the 
outbreak of the second world war, when the very idea of a world 
society seemed to have been exploded once and for all, it was con- 
tinued under many difficulties both of a general and of a personal 
nature and published at length in 1947 with the author’s prayer 
‘may this book prove a witness to the creative and unifying powers 
of living religion in a broken and warring world’. There is no doubt 
that the author is gripped by a sense of the urgency of his subject; 
the wonder is that there is so little in the book which is related to 
the most pressing social problems of the present day and so much 
that is purely academic. Not a word is said about Russian Com- 
munism (the only reference to Communism being to the — 
of Aquinas on the subject!) and, in spite of the author’s perso 
experience, there is little or nothing about the totalitarianism of 
Hitler’s State. The book, one ventures to suggest, would have had 
a wider message if some of the historical matter (in which there is 
nothing new) had been condensed and greater emphasis had been 
laid on the relevance of religion for the social problems of our day. 

The third book is a s tract dealing briefly with the questions: 
the nature and origin of religion, race and religion, tribal religion 
and world religion, the relevance of Christianity and of the Christian 
dea of sin in particular. The author examines these four topics 
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against the background of the struggle between National Socialism 
and the Christian Church in Germany during the Hitler régime. 
His comments on the folly of the Nazi doctrine of race are especially 
useful, but the chief value of the booklet lies in its vigorous denuncia- 
tion of the Nazi pseudo-religious ideas and in its unequivocal state- 
ment of the uniqueness of Christianity. 

One has the feeling after reading the three books here reviewed 
that the author’s Christian faith has been greatly strengthened by 
the experiences of the last ten years, that he has emerged from the 
detached standpoint of the comparative study of religions to the 
true objectivity of Christian eruth, It is a pity that this impression 
strikes one least forcefully in the largest and most systematic of the 
three works. 


Henry LEFEVER 
BANGALORE, S. INDIA 
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Younc PEOPLE AND Wortp CirTizeNsHip. A Stupy oF CITIZENSHIP 
ATTITUDES AND PROGRAMS OF YOUNG ADULTs IN Y.M.C.A’s. 
By Gien L. Heatuers. New York: Association Press. $2.00. 1950. 


he book reports and interprets findings of the sixteenth study 
in a series bearing upon problems related to the history, 
philosophy, policies and practices of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. This particular study was directed toward accomplishing 
four tasks: (1) Analyzing the current attitudes and interests of 
Y.M.C.A. participants with respect to world affairs; (2) analyzing the 
basic learning processes in world affairs education; (3) describing 
and evaluating the various programme methods which local 
Y.M.C.A’s use to foster world fellowship, an international view- 
int and active participation in world affairs; (4) analyzing the 
ors which decide whether or not a local Association conducts 
effective world affairs programmes. One year was available for the 
study and it was limited to city Associations in the United States 
and to the post-high-school or young adult membership of such 
city Y’s. Three check lists were circulated to selected lists of city 
Associations, thus securing data from a cross-section of city 
Associations in all parts of the country. Five local Associations were 
visited in order to secure additional information through personal 
observation and interviews with both staff and lay leaders. 
In addition to the text of the report, the book provides twenty- 
three statistical tables summarizing replies obtained from young 
adults, Certain facts regarding sex, high-school or college educational 
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background, and religious faith are given concerning the individuals 
whose replies are tabulated. 

The working definition of a world citizen developed as the study 
was initiated helps to define the area discussed in the book: 
A World Citizen (a) is concerned about world affairs; (b) believes that his 
well-being, and the well-being of others, depends on mutual understanding, 


trust, and co-operation among all nations and peoples, and (c) expresses 
these concerns and convictions by his actions. 


‘This definition’, claims the author, 


seems particularly appropriate in this period when atomic and _ biological 
warfare threatens. It appears that there are two things in particular respecting 
world affairs upon which the great majority of people agree; they are con- 
cerned about international affairs, particularly the threat of war, and they 
believe that world security in the long run depends upon all nations getting 
along with one another. 

The reader must keep in mind that this book records attitudes 
revealed and opinions expressed before the invasion of Korea. 

The analysis of the current attitudes and interests of Y.M.C.A. 
members who contributed to this study reveals, on the whole, slight 
concern about people overseas, lack of a definite international 
viewpoint, infrequent specific action on their part intended to 
influence the course of world events and, therefore, the need for a 
much stronger educational programme in this area of world citizen- 
ship. Personal activities reported were limited, again for the most 
part, to some reading, a little discussion of world events and spas- 
modic giving to various oversea aid projects. The threat of war was 
recognized and the young people who were interviewed or who 
replied to the questionnaires revealed a general desire for inter- 
national understanding and good-will and a strengthened United 
Nations. Many, however, were dubious about the possibility of 
world peace because ‘Russia fails to co-operate with the Western 
powers’. In spite of an apparent lack of deep concern about the 
welfare of people in other countries, the study gives evidence that 
a strong local world citizenship programme usually met with response 
from young adults who were eager to become better informed. 

This volume might well become a basic programme manual for 
local Y secretaries with major responsibility for work with young 
adults. Its accounts of what a number of Y’s are doing include 
enough detailed description to stir the imagination of any creative 
leader and will help him see what might be done most effectively in 
his local situation. The difficulties that handicap or baffle many local 
leaders are at the same time frankly stated: a limited, over-worked 
staff, with no staff member especially responsible for a young adult 
programme and only a beginning in the development of Y young 
adult fellowship groups, the many demands for expanded physical 
and recreational activities on the part of those who support the Y 
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locally, competing cultural activities, varied educational and 
economic backgrounds of members which more or less determine the 
response to a programme in the area of world citizenship. 

The book has many good suggestions for any worker with young 
people. Readers not associated with the Y programme may find 
most rewarding the chapters on ‘Concepts and Goals of World 
Citizenship Education’ and ‘How World Citizenship Develops in the 
Individual’. These go beyond the description of present or possible 
activities to a consideration of how such activities, or any others, 
may become truly effective in shaping attitudes and developing an 
international point of view. 

This study, as the author states, is only a beginning towards 
conducting the research needed to make an adequate evaluation of 
Y.M.C.A. citizenship programmes. A major task in all youth pro- 
grammes is to find ways to focus on strengthening local programmes 
along many of the lines presented and ably discussed in the report 
of this significant study. 

Lucy M. ELDREDGE 

New YorK 





GIRLS’ EDUCATION IN INDIA 


A Larcer Way For Women. Aspects of Christian Education for girls in 
South India. 1717-1948. By K. Nora Brockway. London and 
Madras: Oxford University Deus: Rs 4.8. 1950. 


: history of female education in India moves from small and 
tentative beginnings to its climax in our own day, when the 
doors of the larger way for women have been opened wide. Who 
would have dreamed even a generation ago that before the middle 
of this century a Hindu woman would have been appointed Governor 
of a Province, another would be a representative of India in the 
Assembly of the United Nations and a Christian woman would be 
appointed to the post of Minister of Health in the central Government? 
In the later stages of the movement, government policy and 
government institutions have played an important part. Tribute 
must also be paid to the influence of Indian reformers. But it was 
the missionaries who were the pioneers. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century the only schools for Indian girls were Christian 
schools, and until the beginning of the present century the initiative 
rested largely with them. 

Miss Brockway tells the story as it relates to the Madras 
Presidency in which her own work has lain. She takes as her starting- 
point the year 1712, when the Danish missionary Ziegenbalg records 
that at Tranquebar there were five schools, two for boys and one 
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for girls in Tamil, one Portuguese school for both sexes and one 
Danish school. 

Those who are familiar with the Madras Presidency will 
welcome the accounts of the founding and growth of schools and 
colleges the names of which are household words in South India and 
beyond. An interesting chapter describes with sympathetic under- 
standing and humour the part played by the missionary’s wife as 
a pioneer of education for girls. When one thinks of the competition 
for places in university classes to-day, it is strange to read of the 
various inducements, including the promise of a dowry, held out to 
Hindu parents in order to persuade them to send their girls to 
schools in those early days. 

There are interesting accounts of the great pioneer missionaries 
—Danish, English, Scots and American; and of the outstanding 
Indian champions of female education—Gokhale, Karve, Anant 
Sastri and his daughter, Pandita Ramabai. The titles of the two 
chapters, ‘Preparing for Indian leadership’ and “The National 
Awakening’ indicate the way that the book moves to its climax. 

Miss Brockway warns her readers of the limited scope of her 
book. It is concerned almost exclusively with the record of non- 
Roman Catholic mission schools for Indian girls, but this limitation 
is not allowed to distort the picture. Its scope is, however, inevitably 
limited in another way. Miss Brockway has described the opening 
of the Larger Way for Women. That way has been opened wide 
indeed, but only for a very small minority, and these of course 
chiefly in the cities. Miss Brockway draws attention to this fact, 
and devotes a number of pages to a description of the efforts made by 
missionaries and the Government to attack the problem of village 
education. But this lies outside the main theme of her book. The 
story she tells is of a movement which, starting indeed from humble 
beginnings, has passed through all the stages of the educational 
a to triumphant success in the universities and in public life. 

he story of education, whether of boys or of girls, in the villages is 
still one of experiment and baffling difficulties. It is reserved for the 
leaders of a self-governing India to grapple with and solve these 
difficulties. The pioneers were the Christian missionaries. Their 
successors are still at the service of Indian girls and women. In her 
last chapter, “Thoughts on Christian Education’, Miss Brockway 
gives reasons for the expectation that this service will still be 
welcomed if the missionaries ‘identify themselves with India’s 
interests and if they have something of value to contribute’. 


ARTHUR DAVIES 
ITON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 














EDITORS’ NOTES 


Tue Rev. JoHN Batuaate is an India missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., serving at Ewing Christian College, Allahabad. 


J. Russet, CHANDRAN, of Travancore, is a Presbyter in the 
Church of South India and is on the staff of the United Theological 
College, Bangalore. 


Mr Bathgate and Mr Chandran, who have recently been in the 
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connexion with seminar work at Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 
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BLANDT KASTEHINDUER OG STAMMEFOLK 
OstyzyPorE. Ole Jensen. 


Illus. 140 
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1950. 31. 


A former Danish missionary gives a 
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tribes in East-Jeypore. 
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A review is in preparation. 
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the basis of a full and widely international 
bibliography. 





aid in 
order.) 


perience 
account 
life, on 
national 


Tue Forercn ReLaTions or TURKEY: 
1481-1512. Sydney Nettleton Fisher. 
125 pp. Urbana, Ill.: University of 
Illinois Press. $2.50. 1948. 39. 

A study of the Ottoman Empire between 
1481-1512. 

Tue Unvertinc. Grace Visher Payne. 
13 pp. Philadelphia: Westminster 
ress. $3. 1950. 40. 

A novel depicting life in modern Persia. 

Zur RELIGIGSEN LAGE IN DER NEUEN 
Torker. Gotthard Jaischke. MR, 1950 
(111), 218-26. 427. 


Africa (General) 


ArricA FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM. Alphaeus 
Hunton. 15 pp. New York: New 
Century. 5 cents. 1950. 42. 

Pamphlet on Negro liberation, from the 
‘leftish ’ viewpoint. 


James AGGREY, DER SPRECHER. EIN 
AFRIKANER ZWISCHEN DER’ RASSEN. 





Walter Ringwald. 32 pp. Stuttgart: 
Ev. Missionsverlag. DM. 70. 1950. 
43. 


A study of a famous African, highly 
pertinent to racial problems to-day. 
— In Tropica Africa. Stephen C. 
Neill. Ecumenical Review (Geneva), 
| 1950 (Oct.), 14-25. 44. 


| West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the East and Central Sudan) 


YzopLes OF S1ERRA LEONE PROTECTORATE. 
'M. McCulloch. 102 pp. Map. 8s. 6d. 
| 1950. 45. 
pmepeabien survey of Africa. Western 
| Africa, Part II. 
| THE oe AND IBrIBIO-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
OF SouTH-EasterRN Niceria. Daryll 
| Fordeand G.I. Jones. 94 pp. London: 
| Oxford University Press (for the Inter- 
national African Institute). 7s. 
1950. 46. 
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?TuHeE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WesT AFRICAN 
CREOLE FOR AFRICANIST AND AFRO- 
AMERICAN Srupizs. K. L. Little. 
African Affairs (London), 1950 (Oct.), 
308-19. 50. 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Fuba rivers) 


Der Doktor AM VICTORIASEE: 10 JAHRE 
ALS MIUSSIONSARZT IN OSTAFRIKA. 
Friedrich Kréber. 192 pp. Stuttgart : 
Ev. Missionsverlag. DM. 4.80. 1950. 
51. 

An account of medical missions in East 
rica. 


+THe KatimsBa oF THE Lata TRIBE, 
NORTHERN Ruopesia. A. M. Jones. 
Africa (London), 1950 (Oct.), 324-34. 
52. 
+FUNERAL FRIENDSHIP IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 
B. Stefaniszyn, S.J., Africa (London), 
1950 (Oct.), 290-306. 53. 
+VEKKELSEN I ‘TANGANYIKA. F. A. 
Schiotz. NOTM, 1950 (3), 156-61. 54. 
See also rzr5 (Pastoral Training in 
Tanganyika). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


+Les Hereros eT Micuaet Scott. Dom 
D. de Grunne, OSB. Le Bulletin des 
Missions (St André-lez-Bruges), 1950 
(2), 109-23. 55. 

+TRADITIONAL SysTEMS OF MALE Epuca- 
TION AMONG PEDI AND COGNATE TRIBES. 
Part I. G. M. Pitje. African Studies 
Gpenaee, 1950 (June), 53-76. 
56. 


Madagascar 
MADAGASCAR ON THE Move. J. T. Hardy- 
man. 220pp. Map. London: Living- 
stone Press. 7s. 6d. 1950. 57. 
A review is in preparation. 





Ethnographical survey of Africa. Western 
Africa, Part III. 
¢Le Statut pes Concorats CIvILisés. 
A. Sohier. Zaire (Bruxelles). 1950 
(Oct.), 815-22. 47. 
tWarp ORGANIZATION AMONG THE YAK6. 
Daryll Forde. Africa (London), 1950 
(Oct.), 267-89. 48. 
¢Lanp TeNuRE AMONG THE NsAw OF THE 
British CAMEROONS. Phyllis M. 
Kaberry. Africa (London), 1950 (Oct.), 
| 307-23. 49. 





+Musikk 1 GassisK GUDSTJENESTE. Hans 
Buvarp. NOTM, 1950 (3), 139-48. 58. 


America and the West Indies 


Major ProBLeMS OF UNITED STATES 
ForEIGN Po.icy, 1949-1950. Interna- 
tional studies group of the Brookings 
Institution. xv+492 pp. Washington, 

: Brookings Institution. $3. 
1949. 59. 
Third volume in an annual factual survey. 








BuILp THE FUTURE: 


INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE: 


NavAHO WEAVING: 
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America’s NEEDS AND RESOURCES. J. 
Frederic Dewhurst and associates. 
Xxxviii-+812 pp. New York : Twentieth 
Century Fund. $5. 1947, 1949. 60. 

Survey of America’s human and industrial 
capacity and resources made by the 
Twentieth Century Fund, including 
estimates for 1950 and 1960. 


Addresses marking 
the inauguration of Charles Spurgeon 
Johnson. ix+100 pp. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Fisk University Press. $1.50. 
1949. 61. 

Papers on Negro life and Southern affairs 
divided into three groups : Recent economic 
changes in the South; The next ten years 
in education; Human rights and interna- 
tional relations. 

The story of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Edwin R. 
Embree and Julia Waxman. viii-}+291 
pp. New York: Harper. $3. 1949. 

a 

An experiment in philanthropy which 
helped many brilliant Negro Americans 
get their start in life. 


Its technic and 
history. Illus. Charles Avery Amsden. 
xx+263 pp. Albuquerque: University 


of New Mexico Press. 2nd ed. $10. 
1949. 63. 
Giving the technical as well as the 


historical aspect of a Navaho craft. 


MANDAN SOCIAL AND CEREMONIAL ORGAN- 


IZATION. Alfred W. Bowers. xvi+407 
pp. Chicago, IIll.: University of 
Chicago Press. $7.50. 1950. 64. 

Life in aboriginal times and the recent 
cultural changes of the Mandan Indians 
of the Missouri Valley region. 


SUN IN THE Sky. Walter Collins O’Kane. 


xvii+261 pp. Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press. $4. 1950. 65. 

A study of Hopi Indians of the Arizona 

Mesa Lands; No. 30 in the ‘ Civilization 
of the American Indian ’ series. 
PATTERNS AND CEREMONIALS OF THE 
INDIANS OF THE SOUTHWEST. John 
Collier, drawings by Ira Moskowitz. 
192 pp. Illus. New York: Dutton. 
$15. 1949. 66. 

Indian life in the south-western states 

of U.S.A. 
Roap WitTHout TuRNING: The story of 
Reverend James H. Robinson: An 
autobiography. 312 pp. New York: 
Farrar, Straus. $3. 1950. 67. 

Autobiography of a Negro’s rise from 
the slums of Tennessee to a distinguished 
pastorate in New York City. 


Wave HAMPTON AND THE NEGRO: 


Tues—E My BRETHREN. 


A HAanpDsook ON 


VirciIn IsLANDs Story. 
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Tue Story OF PHILLis WHEATLEY. Shirley 


Graham. 176 pp. New York: Julian 
Messner. $2.75. 1949. 68. 

Biography of a poetess who was a slave 
girl in Boston. 


TuHey Came IN Cnuains: Americans 
from Africa. J. Saunders Redding 
320 pp. Philadelphia: Lippincott 
$3.50. 1950. 69. 


The history of the Negro from slavery 
to the present day, a volume in the ‘ Peoples 
of America ’ series. 


The 
road not taken. Hampton M. Jarrell. 
xi+209 pp. Columbia, S.C.: Univer- 
sity of South Carolina Press. 
1949. 70. 

An account of the reconstruction era 
(1865-95) in South Carolina, during which 
Wade Hampton sought a ‘ middle way ’. 
Ralph A. Felton. 
102 pp. Madison, N.J.: Department 
of the rural church, Drew Theological 
Seminary. 40 cents. 1950. 72. 

Interdenominational survey of 570 Negro 
churches and 1542 Negro homes in the 
rural South of the United States. 


Human RELATIONS. 


$3.50. | 





Everett R. Clinchy. x+146 pp. New 
York: Farrar, Straus. $2. 1949. 

Designed for workers in labour and 
management, this tells the facts on racial 
and religious differences in America. 


THe Mexican CwuLtTurRAL Mi§ssior 


PROGRAMME. Lloyd H. Hughes. Maps. 
Illus. 80 pp. Paris: 
45 cents. 2s. 6d. 125 frs. 


1950. 73. 


A survey undertaken in 1949 into the | 


fundamental education work in progress in 
Mexico, directed especially to the ‘ Cultural 
Missions ’ programme. 


Mexico, A Lanp oF VoLC’NoES: From 


Cortés to Alemdén. Joseph H. L. 
Schlarman. xiv-+640 pp. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. $5. 1950. 74. 


Adocumented history of the Mexicannation, | 
ORGANIZED LABOR IN GUATEMALA, 1944- 


1949. Archer C. Bush. xii+335 pp. 
Four parts. Hamilton, N.Y.: Colgate 
University. $2.50. 1950. 75. 


The second in the area studies of the | 


Latin American Seminar Reports: ‘a 
case study of an adolescent labour movement 
in an under-developed country.’ 
Jens Larsen. 
xii+250 pp. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press. $3. 1950. 76. 

‘A history of the Lutheran State Church, 
other churches, slavery, education and 
culture in the Danish West Indies, now the 
Virgin Islands.’ 


72, | 


Unesco Press. | 
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Y. Shirley Tue First THREE Voyaces TO YUCATAN] ton. xxi+1092 pp. Illus. London: 
rk : Julian} AND New SPAIN, ACCORDING TO THE Cambridge University Press. 42s. 
RESIDENCIA, OF HERNAN Corrtfs. Edited 1950. 83. 
fas a slave by J. Riis Owre ; translated by Robert The background of Colonial and Common- 
S. Chamberlain. 31 pp. Coral Gables,| wealth development, drawn in a broad sweep, 
Americans |; Fla.: University of Miami. 75 cents.| against which the parallel missionary 
Redding |. 1949-77. a gy My Wace gery my Moa 
The first English translation of Hernan po 
‘opincen ” Cortés’ comeihee of the Res’dencia. . of the period. “ i 
m slavery |PuERTO Rico’s Economic Future: A|*SYCHOLOGIE DE LA ‘OLONISATION: 
e‘ Peoples} study in planned develoyment. Harvey yay 230 pp. Paris: Editions 
S. Perloff. xviii+435 pp. Chicago, Ill.;:| 4u Seuil. 1950. 54. — 
20: The| University of Chicago Press. $4.75. A review is in preparation. 
[. Jarrell. 1950. 78. tLe Farr COLONIAL ET SES PROLONGE- 
Univer- A historical-economic study of Puerto| MENTS. L. Joubert. Le Monde Non 
$3.50.| Rico—an underdeveloped region. 1950 (July—Sept.), 


Chrétien Psa 


Mission TO Harti: Report of the United 263-92. 





ction era} Nations mission of technical assistance Pets AND Economic DEVELOP- 

ing which | to the Republic of Haiti. xvii+327 pp. MENT: The Preliminary Migration 

ee Lake Success, N.Y.: United Nations. Conference, Geneva, April-May 1950. 

. Felton.| $2.50. 1949. 79. International Labour Review (Geneva), 

eologil rg oid on = pmo” a enters 1950 (Aug.), 91-115. 86. 

} and problems, with proposals made to aid | +Dmy pIsTORISK-POLITISKE SITUATION 1 

wl es the national developmental effort. Asse 6G Apnea. Arne Sorensen. 

es in the The Pacific Islands NMT, 1950 (Dec.), 247-7. 87. 
(including British New Guinea and 

ELATIONS. Philippines) V. Works of Reference 

'P- Be IsLaND ADMINISTRATION IN THE SOUTH] Conference Reports and Year Books 

— 72. | “West Paciric : Government and recon- : 

—_ -— struction in New Caledonia, the New| For a Curistian Wortp: A National 

on Hebrides and the British Solomon| Congress on Home Missions. Home 

° Islands. Cyril S. Belshaw. viii+158 Missions Council of America, Inc. 

Missior ts p. Maps. London and New York: 138 pp. New York: Home Missions 


» Maps. | Royal Institute of International Affairs.} Council of North America. 75 cents. 


0 Press. | (In co-operation with the International | 1950. 88. 
50 73. | retariat, Institute of Pacific Rela- Complete report of the January 24-27, 
into the | tions.) 128. 6d. $2.50. 1950. 80. 1950, National Congress held under the 
rO; “~ in| A study, in terms of three Island auspices of the Home Missions Council 
| territories, of the main problems in the} ° North America. 
iene political, economic and welfare fields | }-DEN NORDISKE YDRE MISSIONSKONFERENCE 


calling for sélution by the South Pacific 
. LL Administrations to-day. 
lwaukee : 


1 OsLo, 31 Aug.—3 Sept. 1950. Erik 
Petersen. NMT, 1950 (Dec.), 209-23. 
MopDERN MISSIONS IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 89. 

John Wear Burton. Sydney: London 


annation. Missionary Society and Methodist Over- 
A, 1944- seas Missions. 10s. 6d. 1950. $82. VI. Theory and Principles 
-335 Pp. The former secretary of the Overseas of Missions 

Igate Missions Department of the Methodist} DEN MUISSIONERENDE Kirke. Erik W. 
. Church of Australasia discusses the task Nielsen. 198 pp. Copenhagen : 
es of the | and opportunities in a new day. Schultz. Kr. 3. 1950. 90. 


rts: ‘@ | Taz GosPEL IN THE SOUTH PaciFic. J. The Danish State Radio has issued this 


staemeen Whitsed Dovey. 56 pp. Map. London}; book, by the research secretary of the 
and New York: orld Dominion. MC, as an introduction to a series of 

BS weg 1s. 6d. 50 cents. 1950. 82. lectures on foreign missions. 
raimaaee Post-war Survey Series, No. 5. ToLérance ET VériTé, Sutvi DE Liperté 
\ (Chieal ; ET Démocratiz. Henry-L. Miéville. 
CBee | Fields (General) 143 pp. Boudry Neuchfatel: La Bacon- 


niére. Fr. 4.75. 1949. 91. 
A review is in preparation. 


Tue British Oversgas. Exploits of a 
Nation of Shopkeepers. C. E. Carring- 





, now the 
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GopEN EN MENSEN. J. Blauw. 176 Pp. 
Amsterdam: Ned. Zendingsraad. as 
3-90. 1950. 92. 

The significance of the heathen in Holy 
Scripture. 

+ZINZENDORFS STELLUNG ZUR HEILIGEN 
Scurirt. Heinz Motel. EMZ, 1950 
(Mai), 65-73. 93. 

+Dm Mission ats GEISTIGER WIEDER- 
AUFBAU DER MENSCHHEIT. Carl Laufer. 
MR, 1950 (111), 161-77. 94. 

+THEOCENTRISCHE ZENDINGSTHEORIE EN 
Practyk. K. Blom. De Heerbaan 
(Amsterdam), 1950 (Aug.—Sept.). 95. 

Diz Enpscuau Jesu uND DIE MISsSION. 
Gustav Stahlin. EMZ, 1950 (V), 
134-47. 96. 

Tit NYBESINDELSE PAA MISSIONENS 
VassEN. Karl Hartenstein. NMT, 
1950 (Dec.), 224-46. 97. 

+Re-THINKING THE PasToRAL MINnIsTRY. 
J. W. Stevenson. Scottish Journal of 
Theology (Edinburgh), 1950 (Sept.), 
288-97. 98. 

tA Stupy 1n New TeEstaMent Com- 
MUNICATION. T. F. Torrance. Scottish 
Fournal of Theology (Edinburgh), 1950 
(Sept.), 298-313. 99. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Christian Education 

A Larcer Way ror Women. K. Nora 
Brockway. .. pp. Illus. London 
and Madras: Oxford University Press. 
Rs 4.8. 1950. 00, 

See review, p. 125. 

{CHRISTIAN EpucaTION IN INDIA AND 
PakisTAN. D. R. C. Morris. NCCR, 
1950 (Sept.), 377-83. oz. 

tCHRISTIAN EpucATION TopAy AND To- 
mMoRROW. John W. Sadiq. NCCR, 
1950 (Sept.), 372-7. 102. 

¢CuRISTIAN HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 


New Inpia. Percival Spear. IRM, 
1951 (Jan.), 86-93. 103. 
Rural 


Towarps FREEDOM FROM WANT. OD. 
Spencer Hatch. 303 pp. Illus. New 
York and London: Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 1950. 104. 

An important contribution to the study 
of rural missions, by a noted American 
missionary who has devoted his life to the 
organization of better living conditions and 
the improvement of stock-breeding and 
marketing methods in Indian villages. 


See also 7z (Survey of Negro churches). 
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Audio-Visual Aids 
Tue Use or Mosite CINEMA AND Rapy 


VANS IN FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
Film Centre, London. Illus. 192 
Paris: Unesco. $1. 68. 300 
1950. 05. 


General Discussion and Methods 

Dire CHRISTLICHE 'TERMINOLOGIE Al 
MISSIONSMETHODISCHES PROBLEM. Dar. 
gestellt am Swahili und an andern Ban. 
tusprachen. P. Walbert Biihlmann, 
OFMCap. xxv+418 pp. Schéneck/ 
Beckenried, Schweiz: Administration 
der Neuen Zeitschrift fiir Missionswis- 
senschaft. 21. 1950. 106. 

A review is in preparation. 

Livinc as Comrapgs: A study of factors 
making for ‘community’. Daniel 
Johnson Fleming. viii+180 pp. New 
York: Agricultural Mission, ee: for 
Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America. $1.50. 1950. 107. 

A study ‘ mainly concerned with attempts 
to achieve community between representa- 
tives of a western culture and peoples of a 
different culture . . . and economic level’, 
illustrated by the experiences of missionaries 
and Christian nationals. No. XIII in 
‘Studies in Principles and Methods of 
World Missions ’. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


V. S. AzartaH. Biskop AF DORNAKAL. 
Knud Heiberg. Illus. 133 pp. Copen- 
hagen: DMS. Kr. 4.50. 1950. 108. 


Ten YEARS OF THE CHRISTA SEVA ASHRAM, 
JaFFNA, CEYLON, 1939-49. Edited by 
D. T. Niles. Colombo: Methodist 
Mission House. 1950. 109g. 

An account of an outstandingly successful 
spiritual venture in the Church in Ceylon. 

TamiL THEOLOGICAL TERMS. The Report 
of a C.L.S. Committee. 16 pp. 
Madras: Diocesan Press. 4 as. 1950. 
Irmo. 

A review is in preparation. 
+VEKSTPROBLEMER I DE UNGE KIRKENE. 
Walter Freytag. NOTM, 1950 (3), 
129-38. III. 


~Om Kyrxans KIngsIsKA HUSARREST, 
PRASTUTBILDNING OCH TEOLOGI. 
Gunnar Sjéholm. SMT, 1950 (3), 
115-29. 12. 


TEENHEID EN VERSCHEIDENHEID IN DB 
Prot. Kerk In Inponssi#. J. H. 
Stelma. De Heerbaan (Amsterdam), 


1950 (Sept.). r1r3. 






















¢KIRCHE ZWISCHEN ToD UND LEBEN IN 
WESTAFRIKA. Hermann  Witschi. 
EMM, 1950 (Sept.), 131-42. IZ4. 

Den LUTHERSKA PRASTUTBILDNINGEN I 
TANGANYIKA. Herbert Uhlin. SMT, 














“on 








rt 
1950 (3), 139-47. II5. 
ethods See also 58 (Music in Malagasy Worship). 
DGIE 
EM. Dan X. Comity, Co-operation and 
dern Ban. Uni 
iihlmann, 
Schéneck|f| CHURCH RELATIONS IN ENGLAND, a report 
inistrationg on the conversations between representa- 
ssionswis-)_ tives of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and of the Evangelical Free Churches in 
England. London: S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d. 
of fecton! 1950. 76. 
Daniel} THE CATHOLICITY OF PROTESTANTISM : 
pp. New} being a report presented to his Grace 
oe for} the Archbishop of Canterbury by a group 
of North} of Free Churchmen. R. Newton Flew 
$ and Rupert E. Davies. 159 pp. London: 
ch attempts Lutterworth Press. 5s. 1950. IZ7. 
representa-/ THE CHURCH OF SOUTH INDIA. United 
coples ofa} Report of the Joint Committees of the 
nieei level’,} Convocations of Canterbury and York. 
Xil 2 1 pp. London: Church Information 
lethods of . 28.6d. 1950. 178. 
ane XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
ORNAKAL | Religions of Primitive Peoples 
50. 108, } Hop: KacHIna oan Harold La Colton. 
HRaM| |6-*V+144 pp. uquerque : University 
5 aa by of New Mexico. $7.50. 1949. II9. 
Methodist Factual study of kachina dolls—what 
they are, how they are made, their principal 
‘annul features—and a key to their indentification. 
Ceylon. | tRemzpes Maciques ET Meutres RITUuELS. 
he Report F. Laydevant, OMI. Le Bulletin des 
16 pp. Missions (St André-lez-Bruges), 1950 
as. 1950. (2), 134-41. 120. 
Religions of China 
tLao Tien YEH: ett populart gudsnamn 
ee i Kina. Joh Aspberg. SMT, 1950 
95° (3h) (3), 152-62. raz. 
[USARREST, , islam 
TEOLOGI. | Istamic SOCIETY AND THE West. A Study 
1950 (3),| of the Impact of Western Civilization 
on Moslem Culture in the Near East. 
p in ps} H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen. 
. H.| Volume I: Islamic Society in the 
isterdam),| Eighteenth Century, Part I. xi+386 
pp. London: Oxford University Press, 
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under the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 25s. 1950. 
r22, 

See review, p. 104. 


THe CHRISTIAN MeEssAGE TO IstamM. J. 
Christy Wilson. 189 pp. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell. $2.25. 1950. 123. 

Sober appraisal of methods of approach 
in the light of results in recent decades. 
Reflects the thinking of Dr. J. E. Merrill’s 
committee on re-studying Muslim-Christian 
relations. 

TweEE GRONDLEGGERS VAN DE MODERNE 
IsLamM. J. M.S. Baljon. 23 pp. The 
Hague: J. N. Voorhoeve. Fi. 0.65. 
1950. 124. 

Concise biographies of Ahmad Khan 
and Muhammed Abduh. 

Dit GoTTesvorsTELLUNG IM IsLaM. Rudi 
Paret. MR, 1950 (111), 206-8. 125. 


+tTwo Arasic Documents: Diyyd s- 
Sultan and Tazyin l-Waragat. M. D. 
W. Jeffreys. African Studies (Johannes- 
burg), 1950 (June), 77-85. 126. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SHARIA Law. 
J. N. D. Anderson. MW, 1950 (Oct.), 
244-56. 127. 

+THE QurR’AN as Scripture. Arthur 
Jeffrey. MW, 1950 (July), 185-206; 
(Oct.), 257-75. 128. 

+FREE WILL AND PREDESTINATION IN 
Ear.y IsLam. William Thomson. MW, 
1950 (July), 207-16; (Oct.), 276-87. 


r29. 
Judaism 
+Der Name Israzet. I. ZuR AUSLEGUNG 
von Gat. 6, 16. II. Der S&GENs- 


WUNSCH NACH DER KAMPFEPISTEL. N. 
A. Dahl and G. Schrenk. Fudaica 
(Ziirich), 1950 (Sept.), 161-90. 130. 
Secularism 
KINGDOM OF THIS WorLD : The challenge 


of mmunism. M. V. C. Jeffreys. 
128 pp. London: Mowbray. 6s. 
1950. I3I. 


An analysis of Marxism and Christian 
faith, refuting the hard and fast material- 
spiritual antithesis and presenting the con- 
trast as being between an exclusively this- 
worldly doctrine and one that ‘ affirms the 
reality both of this world and of the timeless, 
spaceless world of the spirit ’. 


General 


SEHER, GRUBLER, ENTHUSIASTEN. Sekten 
und religiése Sondergemeinschaften der 








Gegenwart. Kurt Hutten. 293 pp. 
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Stuttgart : 
Gesellschaft 
1950. 132. 

A comprehensive study of religious sects 
and of the Church’s relation thereto. 

THe Drama oF ATHEIST HUMANISM. 
Henri De Lubac, translated by Edith 
M. Riley. x+253 pp. New York: 
Sheed and Ward. $4. 1950. 133. 

A historical survey of the thoughts and 
teachings of Marx, Feuerbach, Kierkegaard, 
Nietzsche, Comte and Dostoievsky. 

THe Wor.p’s ReEticions. Edited by 
J. N. D. Anderson. 208 pp. London: 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship of Evangelical 
Unions. 7s.6d. 1950. 134. 

A review is in preparation. 

GOTTHEIT UND MENSCHHEIT. 
pi 196 pp. Stuttgart: Stein- 
griiben. DM. 8.20. 1950. 135. 

Based on the author’s lectures, as Professor 
of the History of Religion and of Spiritual 
Development, in the University of E: > toca 

+COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND EVANGELISM. 

S. Urquhart. Expository cae 
136. 


Im Seoeveie der Evang. 
DM. 9.50 and DM. 7. 


H. J. 


(Aberdeen), 1950 (Oct.), 16-19. 


Xl. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


Catt To CurRIsTIAN ACTION. 
Sharpe. 123 pp. New York: Harper. 
$1.50. 1949. 137. 

On the basis of his Rauschenbusch lectures, 


Dr Sharpe challenges the Church and 
Christians to recover to-day’s society. 


D. R. 


ABBREVIATION OF 


= Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
=Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
=East and West Review 

= Foreign Affairs 

== Foreign Policy Reports 
= International Review of Missions 


= Mi: 


wissenschaft 
= Muslim World 


Lh 
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GaMBLING. An ethical discussion. 
don: Church Information Board. 
1950. 138. 

A Report of the Social and Industri 
Commission of the Church Assembly. 


BoLtp New Procram. Willard R. Espy 
x+273 pp. New York: Harper. 
1950. 139. } 

The significance of President Truman’ 
‘Point Four’ Programme for a pea 
healthy world. 


No PosTPONEMENT. 
x+264 pp. New York: 
Green. $3. 1950. 140. 

A distinguished Roman Catholic priest 
calls the United States to more adequate 
leadership in solving the problems of racj 
minorities throughout the world. 


Tuis ts Race: An anthology selected 
the international literature on the races 
of man. Edited by Earl Wendel Count, 
xxviili+747 pp. New York: Schuman, 
$7.50. 1950. I4I. 

An anthology giving the scientific concept 
of the races of man. 

Human Ecotocy: A theory of com- 
munity structure. Amos H. Hawley, 
xvi+456 pp. New York: Ronald, 
$5. 1950. 142, 

A theory of human ecology is presented, 
along with an investigation of the nature! 
and development of community structure. 


{FREEDOM OF RELIGION AND EDUCATION, 
Luther Allan Weigle. Christianity ai 
Crisis (New York), 1950 (July 24)) 
98--i03. 143. 4 





MAGAZINE TITLES 


nea Christian Council Review 

ndia 

= Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 

=Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 

=Pacific Affairs 

= Svensk Missionstidskrift 

= World Dominion 

=Zeitschrift fiir Missionskunde und 
Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


When readers cannot secure listed books published in foreign countries, application may be ma 
for those published in North America, to the Publications Department, International Missionary 


Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and i those 
Eaton Gate, S.Wit 
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mary Council.—Jointly with the World Council of 
urches, the International Missionary Council announces the appointment 
Dr Rasax B. ManrxaM, of India, as the first Joint Secretary of the two 


delphia, and 

nny of the National Christian Council, first of India, Burma and 

n, and latterly of India and Pakistan. He attended the Tambaram 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1938, and was a delegate 
to the Council’s Whitby meeting in 1947, the Amsterdam Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in 1948, and the Toronto-Whitby meetings of 
the International Missionary Council and the World Council of Churches in 
July 1950. He was chairman of the Joint Commission of Eastern Asia of 
the International Missionary Council-World Council of Churches, and of the 
Eastern Asia Christian Conference in Bangkok, December 1949. 

The International Missionary Council invited a group of specialists on 
Africa and on theological education to Edinburgh House, London, on November 
10th, for a preliminary discussion of Bishop NegrLu’s survey on theological 
education in (British) East and West Africa. The chair was taken by the 
Bisnor or Mancuester, Vice-Chairman of the Council. 

The IMC’s International Committee on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews recommended at its meeting at Baarn, Netherlands, in June, that 

jodic lists of books and articles relevant to the Christian approach to the 

should be circulated. Secretaries of societies are now asked to send 
to Miss F. M. Deanine, at Edinburgh House, particulars of publications (title, 
author, date of publication, name and address of publisher, number of pages, 
Ere. language of origin, and into which languages translated). The 
will, it is expected, be ready in the near future. It is also proposed that 
Scentral library, the setting up of which was also recommended at Baarn, 
thall be established in Room 15, Edinburgh House. 


India.—The Secretariat Committee of the Christian Council, at a meeting 
on September 8th, in recording its agreement to release Dr Ragan B. ManrkAM 
from the service of the Council to take up the appointment referred to above, 
"rejoiced that a member of the Church of India, and a secretary of the NCC, 
ia the providence of God has been prepared for this time in the history of 
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East Asia when there is need for Christian leadership that will promote 
mutual knowledge and understanding among the churches and will in et Col 
the world mission of the Church to them’. Dr Manikam was ordained to days o 
the — by Bishop Sanpgcren, of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran ‘‘T 
Church, in Nagpur Cathedral on October 22nd. 

The postponed triennial meeting of the Christian Council was held as| Sveti 
Nagpur, October 2st to 25th, in the new YMCA hostel designed bys) yaw, ! 
Bombay architect and only recently completed. Three main issues discussed| Miss ] 
were the presentation of the Christian Gospel in the modern context, the} gn Afi 
development of leadership for the Church, the economic support of the} was m 
Christian enterprise. Delegates totalled 132 and represented all the fifteen] Missio 
Provincial Councils, church bodies, missionary societies, youth organizations, Or 
together with a number of co-opted members. Attention was given to the| Stude 

uestion of the status of the Christian Council in West Pakistan. Delegates) Rev. | 

m there presented the political and financial considerations which make| of the 
it difficult to maintain contact with India and which have led them to think! to wh 
in terms of the formation of a Christian Council of Pakistan, with independent 01 
affiliation to the IMC. Delegates fully recognized that Pakistan, as a Muslim) of Ve 
State, presented different problems from those confronting Christianity in whick 
India. Though regret was expressed at the likelihood of a structural separa-' and ( 
tion, the sense of oecumenical fellowship was a notable feature of a gathering, Ly 
which had taken pert, at Dr Manikam’s ordination, in a service which an| been 
American visitor described as ‘ a visible demonstration of that co-operation) Coun 
which is one of the unique contributions of the Christian Council to church who | 
life in India ’. to en 





creat 
Season of Prayer.—The Universal Week of Prayer, organized annually! jg th 
by the World’s Evangelical Alliance since 1846, will be observed from) Briti: 
Sunday, January 7th, to Sunday, January 14th. Daily prayer topics are! form 
based on the implications of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, Jerusalem,| 144 § 
Calvary, Olivet. } 
N 
Great Britain.—At the invitation of the Conference of Missionary the ] 
Societies in Great Britain and Ireland, a group to discuss policy and planning were 
met at St Colm’s, Edinburgh, from September 7th to 12th, under the alternat- gt its 
ing chairmanship of Bishop Resenne-Boetdery of the Society for the a The 
tion of the Gospel, and the Rev. Dr J. W. C. Dovea.t, Secretary of oblig 
Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee. An introductory hour of! ¢his ; 
prayer and meditation was conducted by Bishop Roberts and a closing) euyrat 
service.of dedication by Dr Dougall. The Rev. WELL Janes, General! the } 
Secretary of the London Missionary Society, acted as chaplain to the grou the | 
and conducted morning and evening prayers. Discussion ranged freely ant 
in unhurried fashion over all the geographical areas of missionary responsi Rey, 
bility and over the many types of service undertaken therein. Attention) J 
was given to Christian literature needs, medical missions, relations with| of ¢} 
Christian Councils, recruiting and training of missionaries, the promotion of| ¢ 
missionary concern among ordinands preparing for service at home and) Ay 
within the home constituency as a whole. The sense of crisis and uncertainty} heoo 
in the political sphere, in the context of which the group met, gave those} ¢ <, 
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‘Promote t a striking sense of contrast with a similar gathering held, also at 
7 bs g Colm’s, in what have now come to be regarded as the relatively peaceful 
to days of 1943. 
Lutheran ‘This Week’s Good Cause’ in the British Broadcasting Corporation 
was devoted on October 15th to medical missions in Africa. A 
) held at Sectional service preceding the appeal was conducted by Dr C. C. CuzsTER- 
ed by «/ man, Medical Adviser to the Baptist Missionary Society ; an African nurse, 
discussed| Miss Hesse Opampton, of the Gold Coast, read a e of Scripture and 
text, the} gn African doctor, Dr Oaun, of Nigeria, gave an ad The appeal, which 
t of the} was made b the Rev. Dr M.A. C-Wannan, General Secre of the Church 
1e fifteen} Missionary Society, had brought in at the end of November £1751, 7s. 6d. 
uzations,| On November 5th, ‘This Week’s Good Cause’ was the West African 
m to the) Students’ Union, on Chelsea Embankment, London, on behalf of which the 
Delegates) Rev. Dr J. McLrop CamPset, General Secretary of the Missionary Council 
ich make| of the National Assembly of Church of England, made an appeal, the response 
to think} to which totalled at the end of November, £565. 
ependent| On October 12th the ‘ Friends of Vellore ’ celebrated the Golden Jubilee 
a Muslim) of Vellore Hospital, with a reception at Caxton Hall, Westminster, over 
lanity in| which Sir Freperick James presided, and at which members of the staff 
al separa- and Council of Vellore Christian Medical College spoke. 
gathering, Largely to follow up the increased interest in African affairs which has 
which an! been created by recent public meetings in Britain, an African Relations 
operation Council has been set up by a group of informed and responsible individuals 
fo church who are concerned to see just and _ esha relations promoted in Africa, 
to encourage study and the acquisition of knowl of the facts and to 
create an informed public opinion in Britain. The chairman of the Council 
annually! is the Rev. Henry Carter, and Mr L. B. Greaves, of the Conference of 
ved from) British Missionary Societies, has become chairman of an advisory group 
Opics are) formed within the main body. The present address of the Council is 
sae 4 144 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 





ane _ North America.—The Rev. Dr Norman GoopaLt, of the London office of 
issionary the International Missionary Council, and Miss Saran Cuaxkxo, of India, 
P. were among the guests of the Foreign Missions Conference of North America 
alternat gt its fifty-soventh ¢ annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, November 27th to 28th. 
Prope | The meeting had two main emphases, continued study of the missionary 
ry of | obligation of the Church, and the call which grew out of the Whitby meetings 
r a this ange rt ‘ A Summons to somatiete Action ’. rely Prerce Beaver, 
s¢ curator of the Missio Research Library, presented the significance of 
” Genera the North Sooke cal of the missionary obligation of the Church and 
he grou] the Rev. Tuxopore F. Rouia, loaned to the IMC by the Presbyterian 
reely and) Ghurch in the U.S.A. to direct the study, reported on its progress. The 
responsi; Rev. Coartes W. Ranson presented the summons to immediate action. 

Attention} — It is estimated that the Constituting Convention of the National Council 
ons with! of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., held in Cleveland, November 28th 
motion of! t9 December Ist, drew together six thousand voting and visiting delegates. 
ome and At this time the Forei issions Conference, now in its fifty-eighth year, 
certainty) becomes the Division of Foreign Missions of the NCCCUSA, which is planned 
ave those} to * continue and extend the work of the Foreign Missions Conference ’. 











IV 

The United Council of Church Women held its biennial assembly in Cin. 
einnati, Ohio, November 13th to 16th. At the Constituting Convention of 
the NCCCUSA this group becomes the Department of United Church Women 
of the Council. 

Church World Service, official relief agency of Protestant and Easter 
eg Churches, also becomes a central department in the new National 

uncil. 

The executive committee of the planning committee for the National 
Council voted that such co-operative oversea relief and interchurch aid 
activities as may be desired by the communions be established within the 
National Council of the Churches to continue the major services now provided 
by Church World Service, Inc. Reassignment of this organization’s world- 
wide operations will probably be effected shortly. The plans for the new 
relief unit involve considerable revision of the existing operations of Church 
World Service, but the essential services will be panel Np 

The Board of Directors of Church World Service, representing twenty- 
three denominations and several interdenominational agencies, voted to 
complete its operations and to transfer any remaining programme of oversea 
relief to the National Council. 

A third annual united ap | for relief, interchurch aid and service to 
refugees was voted by official re resentatives of the major denominations 
at a planning committee meeting held in the headquarters of Church World 
Service, October 26th. The campaign is to be conducted during Lent, 1951, 
with a national network broadcast early in that period. Each of the participat- 
ing denominations wil! then take offerings for specific relief, interchurch aid 
and refugee projects. ‘One Great Time for Sharing’ is the theme selected 
for this united appeal for Christian service. 

Reports coming in to the Foreign Missions Conference show that prepara- 
tions for the World Day of Prayer on Friday, February 9th, are going on all 
over the world. Translations of the uniform programme are being made in 
many languages. A Chinese translation has already been sent to many parts 
of China, an Arabic translation is being made in Iraq and the Committee on 
Co-operation in Latin America has again made Spanish and Portuguese 
translations available. 


Korea.—A Korea planning conference was held November 3rd to 5th near 
New York, and attended by twenty missionaries on furlough and one new 
appointee, eleven Korean Christian leaders studying in the U.S.A. and} i 
fourteen Board secretaries and staff. Seven boards were represented in 
addition to the International Missionary Council and the World Council of 
Christian Education. The conference was one of prayer, intercession for the 
Christian brethren in Korea and deep spiritual fellowship. The keynote 
address was given by Dr Jonn W. Decker, of the IMC, and for two days the 
conference alarmed itself to planning for the Christian programme in Korea. 

The discussions emphasized the ‘ unprecedented challenge and oppor- 
tunity ° offered to the Christian Church, and the need to approach the task 
nationally, ‘ making use of all the available Christian resources’. The need 
for ‘ an effective National Christian Council which enjoys the confidence and 
support of the churches ’ was unanimously acknowledged and the conference 
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called on mission boards in North America and Christian leaders in Korea 
‘to give the NCC the encouragement and support necessary to restore it 
and to enlarge the usefulness it had begun to demonstrate’. Suggestions 
were made for a decentralized mode of operation within the NCC and for 
s somewhat enlarged missionary representation. Increased support for the 
Korea Council of Christian Education was urged, in the fulfilment of ‘a 
supremely important function’. ‘Only as the members of the churches’, 
the conference affirmed, ‘ and especially the young, are systematically taught 
the Christian faith and its requirements, can these churches survive, much 
jess supply the moral, spiritual and social insights which are necessary to the 
life of a new and worthy Korea’. Other immediate action recommended con- 
cerned the restoration of the audio-visual education equipment lost in the course 
of hostilities, the working out of programmes among students and the setting 
up of student hostels. The needs of Korean students abroad, ‘in many cases 
cut off from news of home, from funds and other contacts ’ were also in mind. 

oe geen in the fields of Christian literature, rural work, home and 
family life were closely and imaginatively surveyed. In the matter of practical 
relief, the need for which, it was anticipated, would continue throughout 
1951; the conference urged churches to make funds available to Church 
World Service, Inc. (214 East Twenty-First Street, New York City). 

An Anglican missionary, while recording destruction and loss of property, 
writes: ‘ The real need as I see it is that as little time as possible should be 
given to the thought of losses and difficulties and that an active campaign 
of evangelism should begin at once ’. 

Planning indicated above, much of which is in any event of a long-range 
character, took place before the military situation in Korea deteriorated. As 
we go to press, we learn with deep regret of the death of the Rev. Dr H. 
Namxuna, Secretary of the Korean National Christian Council, at the hands 
of the Communist forces. 


China.—Some details of the fourth biennial meeting of the National 
Christian Council, held in Shanghai, October 18th to 25th, come to hand as 
these Notes are prepared. 

With the Rev. Dr Gzorce Wu in the Chair, discussions centred on ‘ The 
pope! of Christ and the Church To-day ’, with morning devotions and Bible 
study based on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

Church reform was thoroughly discussed, Bishop Rosin Caen presenting 
it from the standpoint of the Gospel, Dr Wu Y1-rana from that of Christian 
education, Mr Y. T. Wu from a general standpoint and Mr Ar WEI-8sHENG 
from the standpoint of church youth. 

Sixty-nine official delegates from member-churches and national Christian 
organizations took part, with twenty-one fraternal delegates from churches 
not yet members of the Council, and with co-opted delegates and visitors. 
No missionaries were present. 

Nominations to the executive committee totalled fifty-seven, the confer- 
ence taking full advantage of the opportunity provided to add further names 
to the twenty-one presented by the nominating committee. A widely repre- 
sentative committee of thirty was finally elected, with Dr Gzorcz Wu as 
chairman, and Dr H. H. Tsvu1, Dr Wu Yi-Fane and Mr Y. T. Wu as vice- 
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chairmen. A general secretary, to succeed Dr Wu in that capacity, has still, 
at the time of writing, to be appointed. 

The Council decided to support the manifesto, ‘The path to be energetically 
pursued by Christianity in China, within the effort of a new China’s national 
reconstruction ’, and to urge people to sign it; to encourage promotion of 
the self-support, self-government and self-propagation envisaged in the 
‘five year church independence movement’; to stimulate greater concen- 
tration on Christian youth work, to invite responsible leaders from Christian 
seminaries to call a conference on theological education; to revise 
Constitution of the NCC ‘in accordance with actual conditions’ and to 
up an office of the Council of Peking. 


A Far East Conference Message.—The following is the text of a message 

drawn up by the Far East Conference (FMC), held September 11th to 13th: 

In a world that confronts the Christian Church with unprecedented need 
and sy in every country of South-East Asia, the Far East Conference 
of the Forei Missi ions Conference urges its member Mission Boards to move 
forward with | Christian conviction, courage and vision. 

1. By concentration upon the primacy of the Gospel and the centrality 
of the church. 

2. (a) By a genuine partnership in service with the community of believers 
in each of these lands. 

(b) By vigorous initiative in providing for greater mobility of programme 
and personnel to meet changing conditions and opportunities. 

(c) By willingness to attempt new methods of proclaiming the message 
and to seek new means of Christian service. 

3. By united planning and action which alone is adequate to our divine 

ing and to effective advance against powerful enemies. This calls for th 
wholehearted support of the National Christian Councils and kindred inter- 
denominational agencies and especially for consultation with appropriate 
boards of comity when new work is to be launched. This calls for Christian 
grace and trust and the full confidence that God’s Holy Spirit is leading His 
people in every land in these chaotic and uncertain days. Above all it demands 
that we keep ever before us the vision of the oecumenical fellowship whose 
members are bound together in Christian love. 


Scandinavia.—Representatives of the missionary societies of Denmark, 
Finland, Norway and Sweden met at Oslo at a conference organized by the 
Scandinavian Missionary Council, from August 3lst to September 3rd (the 


Me 





fifth gathering of its kind since the Council was established in 1922). Matters 
discussed included the building of the Church in the mission field, educational 
work, the training of indigenous leaders, literature as a missionary agency, 
the Christian approach to the Jews and the problem of Palestine, the attitude 
of missions towards local movements for spiritual renewal in the lands of the 


on churches. 

e Rev. Dr B. G. M. Sunpxter, Professor of Missions with Church 
History im the University of Upsala, left on a four-months’ visit to India 
in November. He planned to spend most of the time in South India, but 
expected also to visit Delhi, Benares and Calcutta. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Members of the International Missionary Council 


Revisep Directory (Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Rev. R. A. Hickin, 242 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Belgium.—Conseil missionnaire Protestant de Belgique. 

Pasteur Emile Hoyois, Avenue Cogels 46, Antwerp. 
Brazil.—Confederacio Evangélica do Brasil. 

Rev. Rodolfo aie Rua Buenos: Aires 135-6, Rio de Janeiro. 
Burma.—Christian Coun 

Rev. H. J. sho and Thra Chit Maung, 319 Godwin Road, Rangoon. 
Gylon.—National Christian Council. 

Rev. C. H. Ratnaike, Baptist Manse, Grand Pass, Colombo. 
China.— National Christian Council. 

Dr ie Wu (chairman); Dr C. S. Miao, Missions Building, 169 Yuan Ming Yuan 


hanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo. Rev. J. Ohrneman, Léopoldville-Ouest. 
—Dansk Missionsraad. 

Rt Rev. A. Malmstrém, The Bishop’s House, Viborg. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 

Rev. Tuure Vapaavuori, Tahtitorninkatu 18 Observatoriegatan, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. 

Pasteur E. Schloesing, 102 Boulevard Arago, Paris, XIV. 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsrat. 

Missionsdirektor Prof. W. Freytag, Feldbrunnenstrasse 29, Hamburg. 
Britain.—Conference of Missio: Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Rev. S. H. Dixon, Rev. George Appleton, L. B. Greaves, 2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
and Pakistan.—Christian Council of India and Pakistan. 
Rev. R. W. Scott, Prof. E. os Bhatty, Prof. J. W. Sadiq, Mrs L. W. Bryce, Miss 

Ruth Ure, Christian Council Lodge, Nagpur, C.P 


tian | indonesia. — Consulaat. 
Dr U. avec ran Djalan Teuku Umar 17, Djakarta. 


Jjapan.—National Christian Council. 
Rev. Akira Ebisawa; Hon. Assoc. Sec., Dr Charles W. Iglehart, Christian Central 
Building, 2, 4-chome Ginza (Chuo-Ku), Tokyo. 
Korea.—National Christian Council. 
Assoc. Sec., Rev. Harold Voelkel, c/o Presbyterian Mission, Chongno, Seoul. 
latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. Assoc. Sec., Miss Helen 
M. Eklund, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Malaya.—Christian Council. Rev H. B. Arnstutz, 5 Mount Sophia, Singapore. 
Mexico.—Concilio Nacional Evangelico de Mexico. 








Rev. Apolinar Zambrano, Apartado 97 bis, Mexico, D.F. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co- apeealio: 

Rev. Dr E. E. Elder, American Mission Building, Cairo, Egypt. 
Netherlands.—Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 

Rev. J. Blauw, Herengracht 368, Amsterdam. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 

Rev. Alan A. Brash, Epworth Buildings, 176 Hereford Street, Christchurch, C.I. 
Norway.—Norsk Misjonsrid. Rev. Volrath Bugge, Holbergs plass 1, Oslo. 

Islands.—Philippine a of Christian Churches. 
uan Nabo (Exec. Sec.), h Bousman (Assoc. Sec.), Union Seminary 
Building, 726 Taft Avenue, Menton 
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Puerto Rico.—Association of Evangelical Churches. 
Rev. Virgilio Gonzalez, P.O. Box 81, Rio Piedras. 

River Plate.—Confederacién de Iglesias Evangélicas del Rio de la Plata (Argenti 
Paraguay, Uruguay). Dr Jorge F. Wenzel, Corrientes 728, Buenos Aires. 

South Africa.—Christiam@ouncil of South Africa. 

Rev. A. W. Blaxall, P.O. Box 42, Roodepoort, Transvaal. 

Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 

Dr Jakob E. Lundahl, Rindégatan, 23, Stockholm. 
Schweizerischer Evangelischer Missionsrat. 

Switzerland.—* Conseil Suisse des ations Evangéliques. 

Rev. R. Kurtz, Basel Evangelical Missionary Society, Mission House, Basel 3. 

Thailand.—National Christian Council of Thailand. 

Horace W. Ryburn, 138 Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 

United States and Canada.—Division of Foreign Missions, National Council of the Chureh 
of Christ in the U.S.A. Miss Sue Weddell, Rev. Dr Emory Ross, Rev. Dr Rowland M 
Cross, Rev. Dr Fred Field Goodsell, Rev. A. Russell Stevenson, 156 Fifth Aven 
New York 10, N.Y. 


The following Councils, though not members of the I.M.C., are listed for informati¢ 


Angola.—Alianca Evangélica de Angola. Rev. Dr J. T. Tucker, Caixa Postal 1223) 

Luanda, Angola. 

Antigua.—Christian Council of Social Welfare. 

Rev. Peter M. Gubi, St John’s Moravian Church, Spring Gardens, Antigua. 
Barbados.—Christian Social Council. Chairman, the Bishop of Barbados. 
Chile.—Concilio Evangelico de Chile. Luis Alvarez, Casilla 67, Santiago. 
Cuba.—Council of Evangelical Churches. Rev. Raul Fernandez, Iglesia Presbiterian 

Cabaiguan. 

Equatorial Africa.—Fédération des Missions Evangéliques du Caméroun et de I’ Afri 

Equatoriale. Rev. Charles Boury, Douala, Caméroun. 

Ethiopia.—Inter-Mission Council. 

Rev. A. F. Matthew, P.O. Box 190, Addis Ababa. 

Gold Coast.—Christian Council. Rev. John Bardsley, P.O. Box 919, Accra. 

Honduras.—Inter-Mission Committee. Werner G. Marx, Mision Evangelica Moray: 
Brus Laguna, La Mosquitia. 

Indonesia.—National Council of Churches in Indonesia. 

Rev. W. J. Rumambi, Madjelis Keristen, Gouverneurslaan 1, Makassar. 4 
Jamaica.—Christian Council. Rev. J. W. Poxon, Caenwood College, Cross Roads P.O. © 
Kenya.—Christian Council. Rev. W. Scott Dickson, P.O. Box 360, Nairobi. 

.—Inter-Missionary Committee. 
Rev. G. E. Burton, Ambohipotsy, Tananarive. Pastor H. Randzavola, Ambonit 
Ampamarinana, Tananarive. " 

Nigeria.—Christian Council. Rev. E. F. Wilkinson, P.O. Box 161, Lagos. 
Northern Rhodesia.—Christian Council of Northern Rhodesia. 

Rev. George Hewitt, All Saints Mission, Box 183, Lusaka. 
Nyasaland.—Christian Council. Rev. E. Gray, Gowa P.O., Mlangeni. 
Peru.—National Evangelical Council of Peru. Dr Herbert Money, Apartado 2566, 
Portuguese East Africa.—Christian Council of Mozambique. 

Miss Ruth E. Northcott, Caixa 41, Inhambane. 

Sierra Leone.—Christian Council. Rt Rev. J. L. C. Horstead, Bishop’s House, Freeto 
Southern Rhodesia.—Missionary Conference. 

Rev. H. H. Morley Wright, Kwenda Mission, P.O. Kwenda. 
Tanganyika.—Christian Council. 

Ven. R. Banks, P.O. Box 123, Dodoma. 

Trinidad and Tobago.—Federation of Evangelical Churches. 

Rev. F. I. G. Packer, 129 Laventille Road, Port-of-Spain. 
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Readers’ Club 


For an annual subscription of ten shillings, 
members receive the “C.M.S. Outlook” 
(or C.M.S. Pocket Book), the Review of 
the Year, the Bi-monthly Prayer Paper, the 
General Secretary’s monthly News-Letter, 
& for full all C.M.S. publications up to the price of 
details to the sted 
Manager, one shilling, all free pamphlets, and one 


i tl . higher-priced book chosen by the Society. 
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Two Books 
Specially Recommended 


THE JEWISH PEOPLE AND JESUS CHRIST 


A Study in the Relationship between the Jewish people and 
Jesus Christ. By Rev. Jakob Jocz, Ph.D. Edin. Price £1, 1s. 





THEY HAVE FOUND THE MESSIAH 


Fifteen personal testimonies of Jews and Jewesses who have 
been baptized into the Church of Christ. Price 1/6 





CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2 
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SUPPLIES 
SHIPPING 
PACKING 
OUTFITS 
PASSAGES 


For over fifty years our service has met the needs 
of missionaries in every part of the world. The 
newly appointed missionary and the veteran 
alike appraciate the comprehensive facilities 
we have built up for their benefit. Whatever 
you require, we shall be pleased to assist you. 

id details of your requirements to™us now, 
or write for catalogue. 


W. J. ALLISON & CO. 


57 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I 
Telephone: Holborn 2546 Cables: Triple, London 
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